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form. 
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Hegel hid .in uiicllk’eul grasp « »1 
Ihuxe -abject- fin ihcir uwn -akc: Ik* 
knew I he fed of iliciii from within. 
A nd I lie -ante is true, with appro- 
pn.ile fijlferenccs, . *f Wiiigcn-lciu. 

Will iscii'-ioiii n.is. no tluiihi. less of 
n universal in.m lhsm Hegel: he 
slhWs linle nr no evidence of having 
shared Hegel’s great interesi in ihe 
lujmaii past, and he did. after all. 
equate " what can he said " in the 
Tnu-rutus with " the propositions of 
natural science”. 13 nt ii has become 
clear in recent years that he Jiad 
many other extra' philosophical inter- 
ests than these words would .suggest, 
lie had reflected on religion and art 
ami ihe niorul life as well as on lan- 
guage and logic, and like Hcgc! he 
knew about these subjects from with- 
in. And this is whal gives ihe all too 
brief records of his views on these 
matters Ihcir deep interest. They pre- 
serve the thought of someone who 
knew both what il is lo think system- 
atically and that systematic thought 
is arid unless it is directed on mate- 
rial explored for its own sake. 

Il would he idle to suggest that 
matters can be left ;il this point. As 
everybody knows, there are profound 
differences between Hegel and Witt- 
genstein. For one thing. Wittgenstein 
w:is interested Ihioughoui his life in 
drawing a distinction between what 
cun be said and whal cun only be 
shown : he wauled, in clTcct, to revive 
something like the Kantian dichot- 
omy between the realm of the know- 
able and a realm of the unknowable, 
a project which Hegel viewed with 
quite unmitigated hostility. For 
another, Wittgenstein's primary phil- 
osophical intuition was that there 
is no system, only a plurality of log- 
ically compatible language-gnmes : 
anything Ijkeihe Hegelian propo-aHo 
grasp all reality in a complex con- 
ceptual scheme must have seemed to 
him wholly misguided. Yet the simi- 
larities between the two thinkers re- 
main instructive, even if their agree- 
ment is largely about what to avoid. ' 
It is great enough at least to suggest 
that Lo disniKs Hegel in the custom- 
ary British manner is a trifle high- 
handed. 

What we need to do with Hegel 
is perhaps the following. First, we 
need to grasp firmly what it is that 
lies at the centre of his thinking; 
what- was his primary philosophical 
insight. Then we need to explore not 
so much the tcnability of this prin- 
ciple m the abstract, as its working 
out in the concrete. We need to for- 
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gel for the present about the union 
of oppusiles and contradiction as the 
mainspring of reality and to concen- 
trate instead on the family and the 
state, or on Socrates and Luther and 
the French revolution, as manifesta- 
tions of human freedom. In other 
words, we need to move away from 
the logic and metaphysics to the 
applied philosophy, in much the way 
the French have done. 

Hegel’s philosophy is, first and 
foremost, a philosophy of human- 
ism : its central categories nrc druwn 
from the humanities. Hegel wants to 
say that the universe must be seen 
as the expression or manifestation 
or sclf-objccliflculion of mind, thus 
carrying on the claim of Anaxagoras 
that Nous is what orders and causes 
all things. It will be remembered that 


Socrates in the Phaeda hoped that 
Anaxagoras would prove an antidote 
against the current materialism; 
Hegel’s philosophy was similarly 
designed as an alternative lo the flat 
naturalism of the Enlighicnmcnl. it 
took its stand on a number of bases, 
of which only two can be mentioned 
here. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
on the thesis that religion is not, as 
previous philosophers hud supposed, 
either a pack of lies or a merely prac- 
tical activity ; jl is a source, though 
ndl a straightforward source, of im- 
portant truths. Religious men neces- 
sarily present ihcir ideas in imagina- 
tive form, but this is no reason for 
philosophers to set them aside. On 
the contrary, the task for the philoso- 
pher is to give such dogmas as that 
of the Trinity proper conceptual ex- 
pression. Um the task cannot be 


accompli .hod so long as the philoso- 
pher belies es that the only correct 
thinking is that which conforms to the 
requirements of the understanding, 
with its sharp antitheses and precise 
either /ors. In practice religious men 
contrive to avoid such antitheses, 
wiihout falling into open nonsense; 
they frame a system ol idea ; in which, 
for exam] ilc, i hrisl can be hoili god 
ami man. And this shows the need 
and the possibility of a way of think- 
ing which is superior to, because more 
supple than, the thinking studied by 
formal logic ; the dialectical thinking 
of reason. The claim Unit the world 
is the self-expression of mind is to 
Ik* understood as the claim that il is 
penetrated by the concepts of reason 
in this technical sense, not that il is 
the ghostly ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories of which Bradley spoke with 
such disgust. 

The second basis of Hegel’s theory 
lies in what he himself called Objec- 
tive Mind. He saw, as only Vico had 
he fore him. that large parts of the 
world in which we live, in fact our 
whole environment so far as it is 
social and even some aspects of it 
so far as it is natural, arc penetrated 
by mind beenuse constructed by 
mind: not indeed hy my mind or 
yours, but by a mind common to 
generations of human beings. Institu- 
tions. social practices, the sciences, 
language itself arc examples of such 
common achievements. Hut to com- 
prehend things of this kind we need a 
different sort of concept from those 
which arc in place in the description 
of the natural world. We need the 
idea of a self-developing individual, a 
continuant whose phases are iclalcd 
not mechanically, but rather as are 
the phases of .1 piece of music or 
a novel. 011c arising out of another 
as its liutiira I dcvclopincn t . In 

such cases wc have to do with 
what can properly be described as 
identities in dilfercnce ; in Hegel's own 
language we have to do wilh con- 
crete universals. Hegel rightly saw 
Ihe importance of this kind of concept 
for the understanding of human 
activities, especially history, and what 
he in fact proposed in metaphysics 
was to read the whole universe in 
terms of historical thought. No douhl 
he was altogether too ambitious in 
this, as the shortcomings of his philo- 
sophy of nature reveal. Bui the sug- 
gestion was. even so. holli h emend - 
ously intelligent and tremendously ex- 
citing: until a Hegel points it out. we 
remain unaware of the extent to which 
we try to give our surroundings the 
impress of our minds, to find our- 
selves in them hy shaping them to our 
will. That wc never succeed in 
domesticating our whole environment 
is less important limn that we con- 
stantly try. And us Hegel pointed 
out it is only in engaging in activities 
of this kind that we can express our- 
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mate it challenges us to K / v, ‘ L hlc s, "* l| W "iwl 

^Hernniivc: meanwhile m*H) ,’J" 1 l“'t will, a uicalei 


a looting on tin-, ililliciiii guumd 
hcloic w»- v .111 make .my filing ol it. 

I inallv. then- is 1 Ii,* question of 
liailst.itioiiN Mi A. \'. Millci ha- 
lii-t piodiKVil .1 new veiMon ol the 
■Si/,'m ,*i«f / mvi winch is intended lo 
1 c place ill. it ol the \mi*iu.ni (1 .in**- 
1 , 1 1 01 n lolnoion and Sliiilllcis issued 
in I ‘I .V». it i*. cle.iilv a must p.iins- 
lakinp piece ol woik. and 11 eeitaiidv 
succeeds 01 piesenlini 1 llei.*el m .111 
idiom w Inch is iiitellii'ihle. if not ex 
acllv elegant ( whales n else lie was. 

mil all clegaut winei ). An 
I tin*, son iiuisi ii.ilinallv 
he wektiiiieil vet one loultl h.ne 
Wished dial Mi. Miller had tinned 
Ins .itlelllKMi 10 olliei Hegelian woiks 
Ivloie s t *i|ciii: out till llicl.ngei /.«»e#f . 
liaillie’s wi-kui of file P/iemnHi'iio- 
lot’s (01 iiM.hkc. iluuigh [lie woik 
of .111 accomplished Hegelian sciiol.ii. 
leaves much 10 lv desired m pouil ol 
sliai pnvss. .«nd w.k in any case com- 
posed .it Iimk- when Ies« w.is known 


A Long Time Burning 

The History of Literary Censorship 
in England ■ 

DONALD THOMAS University of Wales 

* A detailed, Intelligent and readable account of (he 
opem Hon of literary ceiisorship, particalarly over 
(he last two and a half centuries. It bos useful 
bibliographies, and. appendices which include some of 
.the more important legal and official documents and 
extracts fi-oni material censored at varlons times. 5 — 
RICHARD HOG Q ART, JVtfv Statesman 

JWPp. -Ifyp pfotei 80 s 


The Major- Victorian Poets • 

Reconsiderations 

Edited hy ISO BEL ARMSTRONG. ; ' V . - 

Contributors Include Bernard Bergonzi. A. S. By an, 

John KiUhatn, Gabriel Pearson, Barbara Hardy ■ 1 

Includes essays on the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Clough and Hopkins. . 453 ' 
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The Grammar School Tradition 
in a Comprehensive World 

J. N. HEWITSON 

The Headmaster of the City of Norwich School 
examines those parts of the grammar school tradition 
which lie thinks must be carried over to the new 
comprehensive schools and suggests how this can be 
dona 2gs 

Adolescent Girls in Approved 
Schools 

HELEN RICHARDSON 

The author, an educational psychologist in Wolver- 
' .hampton; has lived and worked for eight years in a 
Classifying Approved School and helped in the assess- 
ment, observation and allocation to Training Approved 
Schools of over one thousand girls. 

International Library df Socfology ^ 

Studies in Word Association : 

G G. JUNG 
Translated by M. D. Edet 

Contributors C. G. Jung, F. Wklin, K. Wehrltn, . 

H. tynberg. E. Bleuler, E. Fftrsl, L. Bmsmtger 

;.A valuable collection of articles first published bv 
.- Heinentann irt 1918 and long out of print . 70s 




The Mechanisms of Perception fouvelle critique? 


JHAN PIAGET 

Translated hy G. N. Seagrim 


Neighbours and Nationals in 
an African City Ward 

DAVID J. PARKIN 


BSE?- Translated bv 
[ft uyj ^ U - 262pp. Welden- 

iy?jj | s?. hon ' £2 i&s - 
23 °np- 



Iiij'' 11 English uuitmuv*. 

"icaxaur Minima r i/c. hri 


J’ ^nc 

Dr. Parkin shows how tribal tics arc maintained „ U( , 

kri w 'r'P* '. hc tu 

Mil'll hit \ti t iViv. ; 


• “.si Mil anuws iiuw ilium ■■*■* — - , 

development of a tribally mixed, middle-class 


nity in Kampala. 

Public Administration in France 
F. RIDLEY and J, BLONDEL 
New and enlarged edition. 

The Psychology of C« G# J un S 
JOLANDE JACOBI 
7 th Edition, revised 
J 9 pp plates 
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iv h hU w!umc is n.V? r o bJ 
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ahniii the gciK-xi, the woik than 
wc know today. Piufvssoi Kuul- 
imnurs translation of the Preface 
sliuw.N wha| is Wanted Ik- re. 

hai vvm.se than file nrohfeui of the 
/'/ii'iionii'iiu/in.'v. however, is ilia l ul 
the lectures. ‘Ihe staiulard versions 
wc have ol these date hack to file 
nineteen ill eetilury. in oik- ease to 
iclalixely soon after I leuel's death. 

I hey me based on texts which un- 
known to have -been compiled in a 
relatively arbitrary manner hy Heg- 
el’s first editors, and of which hellei 
and more authentic versions are now 
available. And though some of the 
liaiislalois tSihree. foi example, in 
his lectures on tin- Philosophy 0} 
History) caught the true Hegelian 
accent compare l ivclx well, nlhvis 
s'lK'li as Miss I laklane and Miss Sim- 
soil, translators of I Ik- imporuml lec- 
tures on Hu- hisinrj of phih>sopln. 
were notably less successful. It is 
hard lor a modem philosophical 
ivadcr. trained as he is in precise and 
accurate language, to accept work of 
this soil as a Hording anything like a 
reliable version nf whal Hegel said. 
Hegel oiay have lacked the clarity of 
a Mill 01 a Russell, hut he was never 
a loose 01 careless writer. He chose 
his words with exactness and this 
needs to emerge in the translations. It 
does so in those produced by Sir 
Malcolm Knox and in those contri- 
buted by ( . J. Friedrich lo his vol- 
ume The Philosophy of llt'yti in the 
Modern l.ihiury. Hut it conspicu- 
ously fails |o do so in the case of the 
main lectures as we now have them. 

If file change of altitude to Hegel 
advocated hete were to he accepted, 
whal would result Not. it may he 
suggested, (lie rise of a new idealist 
school, .such as that of Green and 
Bradley. British neu -1 legelianisnt 
was a special historical phenome- 
non: it nourished in conditions 10 
which there is no parallel now. 
Rather whal might ensue is some- 
thing which in»n -Hegelians could he 
expecicd tu welcome la< more rea- 
dily : Ihe placing of Hegel among 
philosophers in the same position as, 
say. A list otic 01 Kant. Wc rend these 
authors nut so much because we 
wmil to declare ourselves for or 
against them as a whole, hut because 
wc find their individual doctrines en- 
lightening. We can learn I rum 
Aristoiic without becoming Aristo- 
telians. B 0111 Raul witlioiii becoming 
Kailti.uis With Hegel (anil In a 
lesser extent with Unmet it has not 
so tar been possible to follow the 
same course, at least in this country : 
ciiiieeiili.il ion on a few ventral 
Hegelian claims has led most British 
ihmkcis In min away from the whole 
work nf this writci with disdain. In 
duiim so wc have missed many pene- 
trating ideas and rendered inn philo- 
sophy pomer and narrower Ilian it 
should he. It ix time to remedy this 
pjiticitl.ii piece of provincialism. 


lacks fiic freshness -iiul uiiginahiy 
ol I’rotcssoi Ainu’s ear lie 1 writing* 
on indii'li 1.1I xoeiclx. M01 envei. it 
see ill' lo sidtei iiioie iliaii the other 
books in the sene' Horn it* origin 
in lecture-, .md to give only a sjipei- 
lisi.d stove} nl the que-tum* which it 
raises, often in the fiyle ol daily 
join ji.fiism. 

/'rui-n-xx mid /InifJin/i'M. on the 
other hand. »* a *timufaiiiig lout 
d hotizon whicli pic»ciits 'Xifii admir- 
able clarity 'imis o! the major issues 
of model n -ocial coutioveisy. While 


and pnliiic.il m-.'.i'iiiioni ii also ic- 
uiliotUicc- some earlier ideas, ubfiut 
history and progress, for example, 
which Ik lir-t docii'*cd in lii** hum- 



I* i l^ulUuumism it- » nnKm '**•*’■*' l ’ 1 
5 It , ' ,l d*>appiiinting But although Ihofessoi Aron g»»c*' 
h*..:- 1 ^I^Mlicaliotl u! beyond ho preoccupation of a fexx 


rcoirt ' *' '“""tx-m noil m ncioud no preoccupy... 

Panics, yeiirc ago wilh dclritf.iling m apjui- 
^’*Ui , n , 1 1 ri t‘*’ ,t ’r , slics of entfy -table type of mdusinai •nciciy. 


is giaduullv taking the place nf ihe 
so-called deadly struggle in which 011c 
class was assumed to eliminate the 
other Iris conclusion appears to be 
cnnlradicicd by the events of May. 

in F-rtmce and by the general 
revival of radical critic’ ism and radi- 
cal movements in most of Ihe indus- 
trial societies. 

Ihe ladial revival may be short- 
lived- 01 it may prove to be the begin- 
ning ol j genuine renewal of the lab- 
our movement. Fur the present, at 
least, it casts doubt upon the useful - 
ness nf sunn* of the categoric- which 
Hiofes-or Aron and oihei.x were try- 
ing to c-lahlish in the WS* ' hc 
distinction, foi inslance, between 
indus l rial and developing counii ie-, 
which was to Jake the place uf ilw 
earlier distinction between capualistli 
and socialism. Ihe whole* debate 
about the industrial type of society 
now -cents .slightly dated, n- does the 
associated debate about Ihe end 
of ideology Ill Progress Jintl Dis- 
illusion I* roles' or Aron shows that 
ht* is seiy much aware of these 
change- in the intellectual and fu».i- 
lical clinwie and he provocatively 
formulates many of the emend que- 
tioiis with which social imnkcps 
should now he concerned, but he na< 
nm changed Jib own sceptical and 
disillusioned view of progressive 
movement 1 ’. 



A Traveller in 
Southern Italy 

H. V. MORTON 

‘Mr Morion has sorted out the 
complexities of history and 
Temlxed them, in appropriate 
doses, with impressions of 
his trip and the adventures of 
others: the result is a literate 
and informative whole, which 
will fascinate the reader . 1 
Ann Cornelisen, Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 45 s 

METHUEN 


Five Novels 

FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
A Kiss for the Lepei , Genetrix, 
The Desert of Love, The Knot 
of Vipers, Woman of the 
Pharisees. 

'If a writer is to be judged by 
his ability to create an original 
atmosphere that is always 
immediately recognisableand 
coherent within its own terms, 
Mauriac is one of the most 
remarkable French novelists 
of the twentieth century.’ 

John Weightman, Observer. 

45 s 
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Bnndersnntch 

DESMOND LOWDEN 

'Tempestuous adventure 
story about hopelessly drunk- 
en and deceitful derelict ex- 
naval coni mandarin Majorca . 1 
Maurice Richardson, Observer. 
'A splendidly vigorous, excit- 
ing tale of piracy in the Med . 1 
Cyril Ray, Spectator. 
'Heartening debut . . . 
generous with characterisa- 
tion and with incident . 1 
Edmund Crispin, Sunday 
Times . 25 s 


The 

Disintegrator 

EDITH DE BORN 

Zermatt in the summer - 
small and friendly enough to 
bring together Jimmy, the 
twelve-year-old son of the 
film star Mara Cheater, and a 
middle-aged Baltic baroness, 
Vera de Weden. Jimmy's 
charm, his vivid imagination 
and apparent self-aBSurance 
fascinate her and remind her 
strangely of a man she loved 
sixteen years before. 30s 
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Reuben's Corner 

SPIKE MAYS 

Childhood in an Essex village 
fifty years ago. 

'What the late S* L. Bensusan 
did for East Essex of the 
estuarial marshes, In his 
many tales of Its people, 
Spike Mays does for the 
uplands of the county.' 
Richard Church. 30 s 
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\irious connexions 



<jiti:iiOKV Baiilolk ( Editor} : 
Minima / Art. 44Hpp. Studio 
Visia. ii I Us. 


man * iiic\ .iLVuinpanimaii. 

I hi* ini lowing pnvt.igi- would pic- 
>iunabJ> iil I ho hill: 


PFRDYNAND ZWEki 

l lu. 1 iiuihor, loniK'i'iy Prolcxxor nl Sociology in Jerusalem, i\ renowned 
as an nmigiinuivc and cMcclivc social i n vest ig;t lor. In this siudv of 
contemporary Israel the sword ami I he harp -.ymholKc the coiill.cl 
between file mystique o| violence and llic invsiiquc of redemption, 
between the new and the old, and reality and dream in the Joui.sli world. 
Tins memo is rclleoicd in the various lace is of Israel, its Mioial aspira- 
tions. and ils ileadly sn uggle with the Arab world. 

50\ Jlt'i 


Chaldron at School 


primary education in Britain today 

This is an exciting ami informed insight into the aims and method* the 
experiments and problems of Hrilish primary education today written by 
authors with special experience in curriculum development in primary 

2.hti June-cased W/ie / : NEB poperfmek minion I Xv net 


Effective Theatre 


JOHN RUSSELL BROWN 

The Professor of Drama ul Birmingham University gives a world-view 
ol i he theatre, both historically and today. The Him pari contains 
chapters on actors, on training and criticism, and on the theatre or the 
tutiirc. There lollow the opinions— often controversial— or ninny 
eminent men ol the them re on subjects of perennial interest 
23rd June — Lavishly ill its hated — 50.v net 


About two ye.iis ago, ilie American 
artist Les Icxinc devised a film in 
which lifiecn New York critic* were 
a hie to (.ilk for a few minules each. 
I hey were offered a variety of siih- 
iecis, luii mostly decided *lo "talk 
about criiicj.Mii ”, li would lie no 
disparagement to say lh.il the ennui- 
hntnrs to ihi*. aniliologv on minimal 
art ale for ihe must pari " talking 
ahmit erilieisin Minimal arl means 
minimal ilfuslralions, and ihe great 
viiiue of ihe collection is to present a 
map of contempt)) ary critical opin- 
ion in America. 

A> Harold Rosenberg stresses, the 
phenomenon of minimal art lias 
tended to encourage this cleavage be- 
I ween criticism and ils object, ■'The 
less there is to see, the more there is 
to say." He himself, as llic pionoei 
erilic of abstract expressionism, is 
purposefully guarded. Though he 
gf«ms Robert Morris to be the “ most 
stihile ui ihe Minimalist dialecti- 
cians ’, one suspects he might in- 
clude (hat artist's statements within 
ihe “literature of .sententious 
comedy " that he sees as the move- 


•* "by didn't V"H ilia Li* i| huger m» 
ilia l n would It mill ti\a ili c ob- 
server '! 

A. I was not nuking ,i nioiiiinienl. 

0. Mien ivliv didn't \ mi make it smaller, 
so ihai f I k: observer could see over 
ihe top 7 

A. I was nul making .01 object. 


(. lenient Cii ecu berg, ihe major 
critical opponent of Rosenberg, is 
rather more hostile lo the principle 
of minimal art. which lie see.* as " (no 
much a feat of ideal ion “ and “ somc- 
ihing deduced instead of fell and dis- 
covered ". In el Tec I Mr. Greenberg'.* 
modernism is the artistic orthodoxy 
against which most of the adherents 
of 1 he new movement feel compelled 
lo score their points. Toby Muss- 
man accuses him of insisting on a 
distinction between painting and 
sculpture which is “arbitrary and 
ultimately worthless M erica u- 

Ronl y is invoked to demonstrate the 
pathetic inadequacy of Greenberg's 
belief that there arc " objective stan- 
dards “ in the world. 

Here, no doubt, is the clue lb ihe 
minimalist's peculiarly divided alti- 
tude to artistic tradition. However 
much he may owe to the constructive 


Academic leanings 


1 

Language and Linguistics 


Otto Conzflmann : Otto Dix— 
Nandzeichnungeti. 240pp. Man- 
over : Fackeltrdgcr Vcrhtg. 

DM39. e 


an introduction to the study of language 

J. F. WALL WORK 

Many people arc uncertain about what the term ‘linguistics' means 
This book for non-spccia lists introduces sonic of the main topics with 
wind] linguistic studies deal, including a discussion of the nature and 
functions of language, the diflcrenccs between spoken and written forms 
struct ure, some aspects of meaning, the roic of language in 
education, the teaching of languages and language change. 
cased 30j net ; NEB paperback edition 15.v net 


African Religions and Philosophy 

JOHN S. MRITI F * 


JQHN S. MBITI r ' 

Tjii.s book by the Professor of Comparative Religion at Makcrere adds 

mn' V t0 i, OU r - ndcrs( and i ii£ or African though! and beiieft 

While dealing bnsically with traditional religions. Christ imiit v and l him 
arc also discussed in their African context. y 

cvpv/45s net; NEB paperback edition 21 a net 


Protest and Conflict 
in African Literature 


Edited by Cosmo Pieiersc and Donald Mu nro 

hi format iven pd provocative essays on one of the mnin themes of new 
African writing. This book ranges through the works of such leading 
^r«can writers as Achebc and Soyinka, Scnghor and Fanon Tnd Nauri 
2jid Jww^-cased 25s net ; HEB paperback edition 1 2s net * 8 f ' 


Because of Women 

M BELLA SONNE DIPOKO 


Dipoko’s second novel, set in the riven of the Cameroon isasr..d U rt r 

a ,£l ' Se rai " ily ’ 

}4th July — 2 b net 


Return to the Shadows 

ROBERT SERUMAGA • J 


An exciting novel by a Ugandan writer, in which Joe. a member ol the 
^coupk 8, 3 h,S servanl S,hlon * rc Lo flee their Lm* !ff£ 
25s.net 


Rebel 


B13DIAKO ASARE ■ ■ ■■■ ,,'j 1 ' V: 

Till! ex<.‘iiijig story of a man* struggle- against •»' d6i*eni^-ju^ 
fclish priest to bring a belter life lolus people. TliisbihorlsaGhir™ 
working in Tanzania. *• > ' ' 

25s net 


Heinemann Educational Books 


On October 3, 1968, we reviewed a 
useful Fischer paperback selection of 
Otto Dix drawings, together with a 
■ book on Dix by Fritz Loci Her. Now 
i Herr Conzclniann, who is one of 
I ihe principal authorities on this 
ariisi, has published a much more 
\ 'Ulid, more permaneni and aliogeiher 
heller produced book on largely 
Mimliir lines. The main weight of 
his selection • or at least I ho main 
I impact Lor (hose ul all familiar with 
Dix s work — lies as before with the 
> Expressionist chalk drawings of the 
First World War. According to Hen 
Conzelmann there were al least six 
hundred of these, and Ihe artist kept 
them shut away for forty year* or 
more, M. Jean Cussou in Ifjfij being 
one of ihe lirsl people to sec them. 
As the author points out. they make 
an interesting contrast to the 
belter-known war etchings and paint- 
i Ings done by Dix in the 1920s. being 
relatively free of ihe element of 
shock and horror for which he be- 
came known, and suggesting that the 
dynamism of the Futurists was n 
stronger influence at the lime than 
any anti-war sentiment. 

The other mild surprise here is the 
high academic skill of the postwar 

Tu savi, 6 c[ y listed literalism 
of the 1920s— including a number of 
the hatr-ratsingly awful-looking Dres- 
den whores who appear to have been 
the artist s neighbours, the red chalk 
drawings that started about 1927 (he 
silverpoims and Dtlrercsque land- 
tcapes that followed in the 193Qs- all 
give an impression of mastery such as 
one fails to get from the correspond- 
ing paintings. There is nothing new in 
the evolution itself, and it still remains 
very puzzling ; like it or not, Dix after 
his uppointmcnl to the Dresden Aca- 

m u ! on * wa >’ anti- 
cipate the Nazi reaction in art. Even 
after his dismissal from his official 
positions and condemnation as a 

1 Jj? en S alB arli,t ” hl -‘ continued tg 
follow the same backward path. Bui 

11 vva ' birthing more than 

affecia Mon or Pai*«chc, and the old- 

masterly qualities which he cultiva- 

h11“ e K- °. haVe come naturally to 
mm. Djx, it seems ”, comments the 
a, ' va y s becomes' minu- 

tely detailed when there is something 
he wants to repress a psycho loS! 

«° f ,hft Weirtar Republic; 
Herr Conzeiniaon considers that he 
. «*. «ne-o( the last of the Exnres 
sionLsls, and after J946 it Wis Xk 

; ass* ° r w* 'hat he returned* 
Partly,; Uo doubt, because 2 


twitli all the correct* Hiding liuiuuus 
prizes, meinheiship »if ucailemics. 
large retrospectives, a street named 
after him in Gera) in hutli halves of 
Germany. In olTccl, lie stands for 
I lie highest common factoi of imHlern 
German arl, but whether this reflects 
ihe universality of his work within 
the present ambiguous German con- 
text or an instinctive power of com- 
promise and anticipation is still far 
from clear. For this and other reasons 
he remains, at seventy -seven, very 
well worth study, and there is a con- 
siderable strength even in his middle- 
of-the-road drawings of the past few 
years. Herr (.'on/clniu mi's sixty-four- 
page introduction, t hough it con- 
tains much of inlcicsl. is made longei 
Ilian necessary by a certain tendency 
to duplicate what the drawings 
already say. 


tendency within the nhld . ( 
mem. he feds compdff ^ 
m».V visum of order wfcvA hy 
!«> a metaphysical or Jj 
interpret, i lion of ,h e 
l he emotive level, Frank sui \ 
^PProach reflects ,hal u fci 
orthodox minima lists, brand? 
Kandinsky s work as " sun fl f u L 
At ,i muck philosophical u.v, 

rt ac i Iona ry views of the u J 
G*rilr-^ 

longer subscribe ", writes Mr ij 
cock, to the son of p crnUBfi 
(loeniz pleads, and a c p^fj 

sJ;;:- o,,rn ^ rn ^ 

A sufficient comment on ihi,^ 
ingly paradoxical grouping at 
is provided by Lawrence Allo*3 
his intelligent essay on "Syiimj 
painting Mr. A Ho way 

the abstract expressionists ■ J 
otr the strategies of i mpe J 
and iimelcssncss by which tij 
artists had defined iheir work". fl 
their succcs-sors, among whom j 
minimal artists would occupy jh 
miricnt place, there was no qi^ 
*»f ;l return to absolute formal nlaj 
“ rhc systematic and the oriented 
be regarded as nu less idiusyncnj 
ami human than the gestural it 
c:» lh;i rlic.’* i 

Of course il is one matter toddQ 
t)ie forces of attraction and repulj 
through which minimalism can | 
related to artistic ir;idit!*in.and qilf 
another to assess its value or hi 
of value. Michael Fried, who* n 
critical position is not far f rum ft 
of Greenberg, brings forward poiq 
fill arguments against the most ^ 
principle of the minimal artiste lb 
“ espousal of objccihood Il is 
cult to disagree with his view it 
object InuHl. or the status of the 
as object, should be merely 
the parameters in relation lo»M 
the work is situated. To nuke jq 
of object hood is, as Mr. Fried ^ 
gesls, "nothing other than a pi 
for a new genre of theatre ; I 
theatre is now the negation of arf 


ftniIMKON : The tittle oj 
%'u. 368pp. Macdonald. 


ur. Williamson h is been 

,w »t Sir Oswald M‘»dc\ 
jjimfer ol Adolt llic lei . 

‘ j tendency foi tricridlv 
,, dismiss his politics a. 

s ,o his work. Hut his puli 
Jude, jre at Ihe erne ol Hu* 
"nfieenih and last m the 
. . called ■'! Urn mule "! 
■■ and it I* w or lit 
rib>i ihev are noi wholly ie 
iIkk of his contempor 
t of younger men. They .ue 
of a xurvivoi ot World 
j jm me lo pay a tribute to 
yimdes. and there is .i basic 
!i with the altitudes of cci- 
ti'rld War II veteran*. ‘ Hie 
.riling lad month about the 
.\ifi of D-Day . olleivil 


.'Jm bring back, we luck’, mie* 
Im.-tl 1 ... It made us .it! eon- 
. . When students yell at u* 
:nBlanhHis and nuisi be erased, 
j innoderjlely . We haw seen 
2 nd il diiL's nol woik 
-d u», 1 think, were lull ash. lined 
kiWc fte had helped to 
i ...nere moved In a prut omul 
pity and love loi llic 
:rj shiuc agony «i witncsseil. 
N i growing readiness in menu 
rlinyuilh her* . . .in iccogni.v 
.vptmir RiotliiT. ill Iu-I cili/eu* 
Mhtfs and sisters. 


I'OI ills' alltiliM I 'Mill’ll* Im hi* 
amiiul stone*, ahmii an oilci ami a 
fish, lie live, in i lie country hut pays 
little attention to oidinuiy uMinliy 
people, only to Ihe oil ice i class, with 
llieii small cals, eliders and clubs, 
l lie i i trips it. I omloii. Me claims to 
be a nature -lovei . but backs his 
iluun uol with ol'servaiion but with 
metaphysical qiiotaliuiis fiom 
Kichaid lelleiies. It is l*Mn and In- 
is td'sessesi with I lie supposed injus- 
tice of biiin'ing ills' Na/i Icailers (o 
[nul. lie leds ih.it lie hiiiiscll has 
lu-cn poiseeuis'd sluiiiu! the w.n 
\ cal's, like hi* Ic.idei Mosley l lie i c 
given the name "Su Maeward 
Miikin" aiul hequenth quotedl. 
Maddisoil's tricllds sli.ue Ills 
opinions, the action ot the novel 
cell I res on .m at tempi lo i esc lie 
Kudoll I less limn Spaiidaii. in a 
glidoi . 

An unpoi taut chaptci is called 
*• Hi iKlei.sv.hat 1 Field-Maishal son 
Kundstedl and his aides are interned 
in SulloU KuiHlstedlV doctor 
becomes friendly with some of M.i<l- 
di son's friends and he tells them that 
llillci in del ed Rmulsiedl to hall the 
Gei man tanks before Dunkirk, be- 
cause of liis friendly 1 cel ini: for the 
Mi iltsh. “ a v-oiisin nation 


I Ih 1 itluei ..nd that ii (lie Hi iii'h 
t-inpiii- Kill i down, the Genii. ms. 
.i 1 1 lit 'ill'll they wtMild win ih>- w.ii in 
I illt'pi-. would uo down lindei Mol 
she ■ i sill 


wJudes hy rcpoihng wnb 
• A ihe greeting ol a Goman 
'a “(iuoi nioinink ( Iwnlle- 
Ml now vee liglit zee Kn*- 
-and brooding on the Migge*- 
id Hitler united l-urope. and 
% ' biisl it up”. I m. illy 
pust* a y earning to bin Id \ 
lEw^r: "What a li.iuedv it is 
Wsrial task of out gcnciaiiou 
1 jro*mg old. Is not vet s*'iii 


Confessions of a 
Beachcomber 


Gothic 


E. J. HAN FIELD \ 

Crusoe-lyiv nunlnisccnces of lift it 
Dunk Island, oil' (he coasi of ■ 
Onccnshind, lirsl published In 1*1 
and long recognized us an Ausuw 
classic. 


Paul Flora : Y'cduten mid 

Fignren. 37 drawings. Zurich : 
Diogenes. 39 Sw.fr. 


Vfdmen and Fig ur, n i > a " J.i i« k!i' 
album of Flora's elaborate set-piece 
drawings, as opposed to the brilliant 
small sketches w ith which he regularly 
enlivens the pages of Die 7. fit. The 
sharp draughtsmanship and cutting 
line arc still there, but the mass of 
detail and the finely graduated 
hachuring result in something a good 
deal more. politic, sinister and atmo- 
spheric. Like Steinberg, he is fascina- 
ted by architecture, uniforms and use- 
less ceremonial : his people merge in 
the animal or ornithological ; his 
couniers and scarecrows become al- 
most interchangeable, they both look 
so stuffed. Certainly he is one of the 
outstanding draughtsmen of our day ; 
there is for instance an exquisite bal- 
loon here, flying geometrically above 
a patchwork countryside of small 
hills and fields, while he has perfectly 
caught the melancholy of y certain 

turn* nP FrahnL .Um... >! ■ . 


Cannibal Cargo* 

HECTOR HOLTHOUSE 


, J‘ hW > like the set HI Mtmide* 
d rjpturcd Williamson twcuh 
Aforfi. The dead must he lion- 
the survival >. sli.iiinj! llieii 
1 ■ii’l iioinpJoie the cenei.iiitm'. 
' linger men who have not 
! l **h the mill should be g, .lie - 
-' tile order anil st.ihilitv then 
;'y l [«r. an orde. 'which 

*10 be ctili hghiei, c;cn nu , rt . 

^ there should he luothei 
, r J mersing of desiiiiic* ' . 
g former enemy. Such Icclm^ 
•Cumson ui become an .idmii ei 

it?v #nd lht 'Smc applies to hi- 
Wiharudcr. Phillip M.,ddi-.,«n. 

*** >'■ Muds, a mask 


M.iddisiut'-. iriends .ne impiessed by 
tins, .aid one .'I llieiu tell* llu- dnct«»i 
that hei own Inishand had “ (lie 
Inchest iipnnon ul licraiaii soldieis 
lie was in the time in un-man'* land 
on Chi Kim. is Hay. 1914. and it left a 
uie.it maik on In* Lie esei atlci- 
w.ml* *'. 

Anolliei h lend is Kiistei ( loiulc*- 
ley. a \\oild S\;u II iiciii whose fa I her 
was >hoi down In Gonuu in 19 1«, nul 
‘ Heated with chiv.ihy ”. My a 
rental kahk conicideiive. Mu- lei him - 
sell tell into tlie lund* ot the same 
imM.iiiI toe. (ibiine lold Kiistei ot 
the I ulna's ‘■high .idmii.ilinu bn 
tint it ul Hi id-.li soldiei s and ot hi* 
w iliiiuriiess to " pul the Wehunaeht at 
the disposal ol llic l uglKli. should the 
Itiilisli I mpire cvci be attacked ". 
Ilte.e colli lesies l.ilci lilspiiC il, 
Muslei a dcsiie to rescue Hess, who 
li.ni been (ibnng's mljiilaiit when 
Hii'lei's fallici was slu>t down. 

lliistci feels tli.u this action “ would 
be a gestuie equal in magnanimity 
with that ol ihe lining Winston 
( I, urchill tnwuids the Hncr 
generals ". Thus the author 
moves the theme ol llnidei\, haft. 
a blood -brotherhood he! ween 


A vivid account of the AustraliuJ 
slave trade of the nineteenth 
when islanders from the South *3 
many of them cannilwls, wen 
away or kidnapped to work pong 
sugar plantations of 


e ary wanderings 


Australia in the War of 1 939-1 W5 ( J 

Royal Australian 
Navy 1942-19451 

G. HER MON GILL A 

The second Of the naval 
the Australian Official History 
1939-1945 War. 1 


Hiking Orders. 
? Andr i Deutsch. 30s. 


type of French domestic architecture: 
full dark vi unib >h« nr Un ..ir 


•■ iyj.fi” j. . *«»»• who Dresden even 

: K*5J "«r ihe Swiis frorife? 

rare ar|iS 


loy a considerable reputation 


tail dark villas with the odd Dracula 
or Caligari sketched in t«> add human 
interest. 

Non? the less it js difficult n»»| to 
hanker after that liiaslery of essen- 
tials which distinguishes his simpler 
and more occasional drawings, for 
such a gift is even rarer. This is 
where he differs from Steinberg, for 
everything that Steinberg adds to one 
of Ins more complex conceptions 
takes the thread of thought a stage 
farther, oftep jn quite unexpected 
directions ur even dimensions, yet 
Without weighing the picture down, 
riora a drawings do not seem to grow 

S,?!* ?.! hK r Wa>: ik® 'basic idea is 
htre, fully formed, anj whatever be 
then adds is ultimately a very refined 

rt? 1 7 1 t . of J- hr «Mnms-iree decoration, 
out then how many artists arc in a 

at ^ COn,pared wirh Steinberg 


Coast to Coast ;; 
1967-68 j 

Edited by A. A. PHfUJfS } 


n ®J el very intcr- 

t- [° ri,buu| l^u-lifths of it- 

i M h 0 k n u , on *l“n fac- 

’mT*' L Jntl Hi,ha «»hi. 

v PlL bl,,h :t «nsc 

ii, work K UnJ ^'vling fur 
^»ork brmgs nut one ride ol 

■in ^ cte n;iil,,cs an *‘ holds 

,<l T* h“I »■" Ihe 


gall.uii enemies, luck to a yet 
c.uTiei w:u. Perhaps lie i* icmcin- 
hei mi! (TtiiiehilTs praise loi the 
eluvali on* Hueis. 


I \en diirili(! Hie noisi stiosc. nl llic 
war. il was ii'iiarikil a* a name less crime 
•in either side lo *el die blaek man mi 
in* lollow toe . . . 


I'lte llliivl. Peril is the one bond ol 
iiiiion between the Lliropeau races. 
Race has ii* part to play in William 
sun's concept of hlood-biolherlnuid 
Ihisiei in World Wat II groans at 
“ those emigrant Vaults letting Russia 
into Fasten, Iriurope ". just as Mad- 
dison al the end ol World War ! 
groaned about 

Freiuli eoliuiial trumv, in the Rhine- 
land. i a pc ol Inile Hans amt (.irelehvi, 

. . Poles w nil a lew lliliulred rouble* 
coining from ihe gheiioes of Warsaw, 
becoming iiuiik-nnliionaircs almnsi 
ovewnglii 

WillianiMin and his alter ego. Mad- 
disini. have a deep faith in those Gci • 
mails who fought in World War I. a 
deep contempt for people who did not 
tight. M add i son write* of bis lower- 
das* neighbour a human hedge- 
hog. a small man with no war to light 
hi* baekgiound". Giolcsquc though 
his altitude may scent, it ean be taken 
a* merely an exaggeration of some- 
thing much more commonplace. M 
has recently been written of anolliei 
Wot hi Wai I veteran. Anthony 
F.deu : 

lie del i veil a iiirioiis illiisiuii I mm hi* 
nulitaie servin' . . . tlmi there eusicil 
some .suit ot universal honotii among 
soldiei s tlial could lie projeeUil into 
(lie Held ol imernaliniijl relations. The 
(ltd I itnii.ui nuiior tried this one on 

both llitlel and Mali found It 

very Jiilkidt lo establish normal rela- 
tion* with men such a* Hugh CJaitskcll. 
who lud never had occasion lo pul on 
nmlorm 

It i* such connexions as these that 
nuke this hi/anc novel tnleicsting. 
There is nothing to admire in plot, 
dcscnplion. dialogue or characteriza- 
tion unless the whole thing is taken 
a. the iiiiinieiulcd self-port rail of a 
fantasist, obsessed with the wrongful - 
i less i>r going to w;n against a great 
ni.iti like Miller, and thus driving him 
iiitiicvil ways. Maddisnn writes louti 
imagined young wrilci, ** survivor ol 
the Second Wot Id War, who aspires 
to wide a Uni and I'citrc l* , r this 
age ” . 

Will y ou show truly (he luminous per- 
si.nalilv ol Ailoli Hitler in a room with 
those w ho believe in him ? . . . And 
will yon show this l.ueil'er. this light- 
hunger, in a scene of Tolstoy an scope 
and sweep, as one in those carlv ycars 
ol ihe Thirties possessed harmoniously 
hy rile highest spiritual knees, gentle 
4 nd magnanimous ? 


ifeniil TV ». nilt on the 


An anthology ofdw best g| 
short stories published 
years. Among wrltere rvP^ 1 ^ . 
Patrick White, Hal r 

Chari wood, Alan Marshall W 
Thelma Forshpw. : 

The Surprising ; 
Asians | 

FRANCES LETTERS • 
One of a new wave of young ^ 
Australian iravelleWi ; JJSbi’Tj 
made a 

^pore to ST| 

are described Jn iws p«» j ngSi a 
illustrated by her own J 


*>*«ainu7 . p - ,nt * "'Jr*’ 

r d| Er ii ^ thu ‘ and 

rf PileTnf f y l -' oniin « and go- 
! «j f 0r l K« Carll,ni ' has no clear 

'k cheerfi»! 1Cn " , F,Jr c,r,e ul 
«-sailor Uaillctl, 

t of ttrl ^ runi ihe top tJ { one 

10 ‘"other, and 

^focling nf^, ^’"J'land on 

.il cul <ltI 


cul <ltl * 
like j, n ) e \ : bul * n ihe main 

: i HUneiL 1 ' 11 ^ arc happy lo sit 
lffl ?ciTr ,na httlc cubby- 

^lilies, a „/ ns gossiping about 

xt,u d sex - ^.elliSy now 


^ Wj i, • ^'Wiing now 
* men * xf. nd ‘hought* of 
*» inter, * ,IW1B keeps 

.^*h- 


i'ithin.T SX V well with- 

r ‘he Be'v <,lb,IC happening at 
Hi. Cumni ik-.. .k., r._ 


^'efiQu.s °. ut Loud, in, and 


Londmi, and 

r '“= 

BercnI Wa -“” h« l 
lh r- 


m's'uuk; mem- 

The one v.hu 


T rrn .- • J _• . s- 


*i» f.»c in the narrative, often jabber- 
ing away to himself, insisting on llic 
cartons being slacked nul merely 
tidily hut with positive elegance, jtfl 
not troubling the men diuinu slack 
pciiods, and sometimes quite willing 
to clock oil himself tor a m.«n whi» 
want* t>* go home early. He suddenly 
-.wings into the ceiiltc of the *toi y just 
before page IMtt. and nftci (hat the 
uthei men. whose live. h.i\c been 
filling out -o well lor u». ate loi- 
gotlcn. 

Lploh, we learn, has become far 
more dependent oft the routine «f his 
job than anyone h:o realized -tu the 
extent even ol sleeping in hi* office at 
night. Now, only one notion of whai 
tt* di> presents it-elf lo him: tu get 
i#n hi* hibveL and go cycling north- 
xvardk. lie h.o. CMfiU saving* in the 
Post Olliec, so he ha* nuthing to 
woiry about financially. He* sc*t> ufi 
for the Gfe.it North Koad, and the 
account of his wandering* fills most 
of the rest ol the book. 

’Ihe trouble with thi* is that most 
of the event* that befall him have no 
real dramatic relevance lo the psy- 
chological condition lie i* io His 
crotch get* tender, people are sus- 
picious of bin* when he is dirty and 
un. ‘haven, he get* into the way of 
cleaning up in public lavatories, he 
gets 1 . 1 tight in tlie rain, hfc 
his hue. h: .c?t* ure-d to sluxing in 
hotel', he stilt* stopping to sce foul- 
b.di niaicht-s on SjmrJau, heTidds 
bimveSf up in •Durham- 

crisis is shelved and i«cx*i of file time 


:t% well be happening to. say. h student 

■ . .. Tki. it 


on a long cycling holiday. This is 
the more the case since Mr. Irwin 


III 1 - IIIVIW ll»V »• 

almost entirely lef rains from describ- 
ing Upton's Mate of mind, except in 
so far as he has to cope with imme- 
diate problems that arise ns he 
travels along. Perhaps Mr. Irwin is 
deliberately suggesting here the 
emptiness and disengagement of 
Upton's inind without his job lo sus- 
tain him. and at the same lime the 
slow therapeutic effect of this direc- 
tionless phase uf Upton's life. But 
it i> ton slow and directionless :i« 
narrative to be very rewarding to a 
reader. 

There i.v a xpeil during which 
L'ptun passes -ume time, in North- 
allerton. with the widow of an old 
friend of hix: but during this period, 
too. little emerges about what be is 
thinking and feeling. He sils silently 
over the food, works feverishly in her 
shop for a few days, gels very upset 
when he learns that a passing lorry- 
driver front the factory has told her 
something about him. and finally goes 
(iff on his bicycle again. At last ne 
start* looking for the company lorry 
that he knows is upon these northern 

rood* fairK frequently, and when in 

due course he metis it he goev back 
to I ondc-n on it. His friends fix him 
up a job again at the factory; * ?]»«- 
uf- town works. Whether this i* ■* 
happy return to life or the non 
defeat, we never know. Bui we lee 1 



June Fiction ... ”""j 

W. H. Murray 

The Real MacKay 

30s 

Doris Leslie 

Concord in Jeopardy 
House in the Dust 

(Re-issue) 35s 
(Re-issue) 35s 

General ... 

Gore Vidal 

Reflections Upon a Sinking Ship 

June 30 63s 

Anthony Ridley 

An Illustrated History of Transport 

(Fully illus) 30s 

Miles Tripp 

The Eighth Passenger 

Illus 45s 

Rhys Davies 

Print of a Hare's Foot 

50s 

R. S. Whittington 

The Quiet Australian 

June 30 Illus 45s 

Mary Foster 

Good Plain Cooking 

Published jointly with Peter Davies 

25s 

R. D. Boardman 

Hotel and Catering, 
Costing and Budgets 

June 30 38s 

H. Sturt & R. Yearsley 

Computers for Management June 30 45s 


A SELECTION OF AUTUMN TITLES 


General . . . 


J. B. Priestley 

The Prince of Pleasure and his Regency 

(September) Fully illustrated In colour 80s 
A George Rain bird produced book. 


Fiction . . . 


A. J. Cronin 

A Pocketful of Rye 


Robin Maugham 

The Link 


Richard Gordon 

The Facts of Life 


Victor Canning 

Queen’s Pawn 


Richard Condon 

Mil e High ! 

Richard Church 

Little Miss Moffatt 


(October) 25s 


(November) 30s 


(September) 35s 


(October) 25s 


(September) 35s 


(September) 30s 







FRANCE 


; # . I 1 


1 ■ ■ ! i 

i • .*• 


AN AMERICAN 
MELODRAMA 

LI.WIS C lll-STI-R 
OODFREY HOU(iS<JN 
HR UC.'L IWJt- 

Ai It ■•ii'i/ III //;r I ib tO' y (mitiJ 

\ lonniil.ihic .ulirevi-nuni . . . 

*. unifvj I li;i a in ji-, iiirf.iliio ilnve 
-*n i( .reulclii ni.ui'. iihkliis .uni 
ex pl.ni.iiimi..’ 

Amur SJlLsinijcr ll \mlrlit) Inii.i 
bjr> 



THE BIG MACHINE 

ROBERT JUNGK 

I lit .inilioi m llrliililvr l fin ii u 
IhoiiMiiiiJ jin ns lulls i I io siury of llie 
tinpai alio loti leal nf nilorri;ilion;i] 
conpcruf imi which resulted in 
llic building of CI-RN\ gum alum 
■ifiiiishcv in irtncva. 30s 


INLAND 
Eagle in the East 
WILLIAM WOODS 

‘Tu write dbuiil PuLnid, Mr. Woutls 
itll. ii-*. is io walk on eggs. He 
per or ms this feat with con sitter a hie 
ailrn mess.' I -'rank Tnoliy. Hi,- J'inn\ 
42s 


C H ROLPH 

BOOKS IN THE DOCK 

■ Alum! i he only writer on the subject 
In b: triiiicd lur fads .nij cuinninn- 

D.uiil Pr>ce-Junes, I'ttncit 23, 


THE END 
OF OBSCENITY 
CHARLES REMBAR 

' Rssjiniai_ reading fur everyone 
interested in the question of 
literary tciwur,hip.’ H. Mnnlaoinery 
Hyde, Stuiiln y Tbih'& 63s 


BOOKS 

AND READING 

PETER H MANN, & 
JACQUELINE C 
BURGOYNE 

Dr. Mann, of Sheffield University, 
was commissioned by the Booksellers’ 
Association to conduct an inquiry 
into hooks, reading and the public. 
This is Dr. Mann’s full report on 
ihc first year of his inquiry. | Hs 


DAVID DAICHES 
SOME LATE 
VICTORIAN 
ATTITUDES 

Three essays constituting the text of 
the Hwing lectures delivered by 
Professor Daichesat the University 
of California jn 1967. 21s 


ERIC BERNE 

Author of Games People 
play 

ALAYMAN’SGUIDE 
TO PSYCHIATRY & 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

if jou realty want to know what’s 
behind the Games People Play, read 
Eric Berne's- new book — a sound and 
1aSp dating guide. :30s 


ERIC WILLIAMS 

INWARD HUNGER 

A iciil.irl.iNc hufk hv ,i rem.iil- 
■il-'L- ij i,i n . . ,i liion ■ >ri. dispkn nl 
Ill's la mc.i] ,ill,i|) <ijj, (iiililK.il i'aiiiMi! 

iv i ,v .mil i r. i id. |-cr ..iii.il 
ii'uimiiccncc.' Denis JmM. 

Si*/ hi, i v I'tiviiixifh - 12 s 


THE ISLAND 

RONALD LOCK LEY 

Itlu-slru leil bv ( liurU-s TuiiruVIillc 

'A llli’ilcrn d.ii Knhiii oil Ohmic 
wbii's huitk will delight iii.m> .um- 
cltiiir iial lire lover-..’ 

Peter Graivcnur, Daily Fipien 30, 


EILEEN HUNTER 

THE PROFOUND 
ATTACHMENT 

‘The evacuee of I hi, tvm.itkjNe hook 
is that he-t and. I Munc times think, 
rarest of Iiuinan cnnintuditics: love.’ 
Dilysa Powell, Si ii hlii y Timex 40s 


MICHAEL IRWIN 

WORKING ORDERS 

‘ A prcllj. rare novel .ibntil very 
■rrdinarj people ; one ifi.it is true io 
Ms rheme i lie whole w.iv ilirougli. 
enjoied it iery nuieh.’ 

Anthony Hern, Evening M.unhird to. 


The Fourth republic 


PHILIP OAKES 
THE GOD 
BOTHERERS 

‘A genuine miracle in a r.oillo., 
lunj. ... T he pace is fast, the writing 
brittle and willy, hut heno-n h it all the 
thorns grow thickly and require no 
moral io indicate ilieir |hre.itsniiig 
presence.’ William Trevor. (iu,in/i,m 
25s 


Kl\ 

K ^ 
a rn'iim] 


MARSHALL PUGH 

LAST PLACE LEFT 

’ Zestful peripatetic chase-thriller 
with good characters and wild action 
Narrator and his wilful girl friend on 
the run . . . excellent love scenes in a 
sleeping bag. Maurice Richardson, 
Observer 30s 


JEAN RHYS 

QUARTET & 

AFTER LEAVING 
MR MACKENZIE’ 

•Eisential Rhys: honest, dismaved 
and dismaying ... I rate her higher 
than Colette. 

Robert Nye, Guardian 23s each 


JACK KEROUAC 

VANITY OF DULUOZ 

‘A Wkeiblt-iag tag of a book, full 
qt vitality . , . Ihick-ear stuff and 
delicate verbal insights happily 

ssr ile,! David v/ " ,iams - 


NORMAN, MAILER 
THE DEER PARK 
Reissue 1 

"The writer’s talent is nakedly 
apparent. Michael Billinatbn, 
Birmingham Post 30s 


Andre Deutsch 


(ituiUiiiir lii.irtv: Mum re tie fa 
i 1 e Rcpublique. Vol. 1 : La 
Rcpublique ilex i/liisionx, 1945- 
1951. 555pp. 25fr. Vol. 2 : La 
Rcpublique ties cant radic lions, 
1951-1954. 654pp. 27fr. Paris: 
j Fnyard, 

It was .ii Ciicnoble, dining the 1967 
elect imi. ih.ii a lengthy confront a- 
lion look place between M. Pierre 
Mumlcs-France and M. Pompidou 
Hheii Prime Ministci). it elided with 
a shai p e\L'h.iiigc. " Y»m are dciin- 
i lively a man of the Fourth Repub- 
lic". \aid Pompidou. "And you of 
the Second Empire wire the reply. 
Which was the more invuliing ? 

For many there is not necessarily 
anything shameful or repellent nbom 
the Fourth Republic. And although 
not many people were prepared lo 
follow the former Pi evident, Vincent 
Auriol, when in the early days ‘if the 
Ciaiillist Fifth Republic he regretted 
llie absence of ministerial crises, the 
persistence of (i.iullism has been 
accompanied hy a growing nos- 
talgia for certain aspects nf the 
Fourl It Republic. I his was ob- 
viously a reaction. Wearied 
by France's incessant presence 
on ihe world scene, there was a regret 
for the small-town politicians such as 
Pinay. or And of Marie, or President 
Coly. Resentful of the exaggerated 
role played by one man in ihe process 
of decision-making, there was an 
idealization nf the pre-eminence of 
the assembly, and a wistful recollec- 
tion of the excitement of the great 
game, when every deputy could hope 
to he minister tor ex-minister). And, 
more objectively, the Fourth 
Republic stood for a respectable form 
of government which had served 
France well in the past and which was 
accepted by many countries: that is 
to say, democracy through the inter- 
mediary of institutions, groups and 
political parties. All this, of com sc, 
is anathema to the Cinullisls. For 
them the Fourth Republic was never 
.successful, always ineffective and at 
certain times and utt some issues, if 
binugiiL France to the verge of 
collapse and disruption. 

It is difficult lo see that cither side 
in (his controversy will get very much 
satisfaction out of the work of 
Georgette Hlgev. Two volumes have 
appeared so far and the title of the 
third. La Repubtique ties chai.x, has 
been announced. Rased upon exten- 
sive consultation with many of the 
leading politicians i lie whole empha- 
sis is political. And while there is a 


certain ex liil.ii.il ion in following Ihe 
activities ol skilful and intelligent 
politicians, it js ililliculi not to be 
cynical about many of their 
manoeuvres. Madame lilgcy'x 
skill u| account of one of the early 
scandals of llie Fourth Republic. 
I’lifjtiire ilex i ‘his. which look place in 
the summer of l‘M(» and which saw 
some violent allegations made 
against Felix tjonin (as against Gas- 
ton Defer ret. encourages cynicism, 
it is not merely a question of anec- 
dote. 1 1 he minister most concerned. 
Yves Fargo, claims that during an 
altercation between him and M. 
Guilin, at a cabinet meeting, a sud- 
den, lav of sunlight lil on M. Gouin's 
glasses. Immediately, one of ihcjr 
colleagues said. "Monsieur le Presi- 
dent. il fa ui vnus mettre it I'ombrc 
It is rather that the aifnire ties vinx is 
a prototype lor a whole series of 
scandals which sapped the strength 
•ind llie reputation of the Republic 
but which really owed their existence 
to ministerial incompetence rather 
than to dishonesty. 

. General de Gaulle tits very neatly 
into this framevvoik. He is .L essen- 
tial a part of the Fourth Republic 
as the Communists, and his cruel and 
devastating comments ate a constant 
feature of both volumes. A s Madame 
hlgey describes him. he was constant- 
ly expecting a return to power, either 
because lie l hough i that a wave of 
support would sweep him back to 
office alter his IQ-lfi resignation, oi 
because he thought that the helpless- 
ness of the system, together with the 
complicity of certain of its leaders, 
would make ,tn appeal lo him inevit- 
able. But in Vincent Auriol he had 
an adversary who was determined to 
break Ihe (laullisis |>y gelling them to 
collaborate with the system* Perhaps 
his success began when Souslelle was 
persuaded in consider the possibility 
of becoming Prime Minister in 1952 
("Oil v.i-l-il me met ire ? *’ asked de 
Gaulle. ’’ Jc me demnndc. ... Au\ 
spoils ou a ITdiicalion n.itionale ? ") 

It was most remarkable when twenty 
G.iitllists were pcistiadcd to vide foi 
the investiture nf M, Pimiy. (Madame 
Flgey tells ihe slorv of the Ciaiillist 
deputy who was asked hy the < iencral. 

,* Wl, Hld von Ik* without me ? ” 

" Minis! re, num general ", was his 
reply.) It js true that at one point the 
narration is interrupted and Madame 
hlgey considers the position of 
General t,c Gaulle ami of Jean Mon- 
net, as t w i* men who could not under- 
stand each other anil each of whom 
claimed to speak in the name ol 
history. On this occasion both men 


1 stand .mi .K i. lr!W| ,v 
otheiwise. Madame IfeJ 
lends lo reduce :i|| her cbar/Ji 
;i unifoim smallness. ‘'v 
•f M. Pinay i, ihe her j 
F“inth Repubiie, in Madanle ' 
account so | ar |j lert . - 

V rik 7 M. Rei M? 

describes his intelligence i t 
ambition she gives a pi,^ 
account iff the way m which ^ 
si ry was formed, including 
consultation of lhc trmbino 
(the reicrence hook which M 
both the biography and ^ p 
graph of each deputvt jjo 
appoint mem of Henri Be, 

" elioisi non a I’aneiennctf, it, 

I otdie alpha hiMique ”. There j-e 
negotiations which gave (hew 
menl the support boihr of the 
lists and of ihe Social Cat. 
Then there were the crises; tit 
dal of M. Bout envy, who bid ii 
buted funds on behalf of the p^u 
and who was now a minister; 
emotional upheaval when justice 
to be done to those wlw wereitv 
sible for ihe German alrociiio 
Orndour-sur-Glanc ; ihe fip a 
crisis of a depleted Treasury. &. 
all I his there was the question ef 
war in Indo-China and the pro 
of the European Defence (j 
muniiy. And after nineteen » 
in spite ol ambition, skill and j. 
mi nation to please everyow, 
Mn yet was defeated. Itw^Ae 
of the French Chamber thitim 
ant subjects should not be too. 

Gne can see from this «ani| 
that part oT Madame EljiqAoj 
siderable skill is her ability loujl 
from the revelation of details fl 
eluding the claim llidl M. Unidkj 
effectively gained all Ihe volesj 
quired to become President efij 
Republic in 1953. but M.kTted 
deliberately refused lo count an 
her of them, prclcnding thatJ 
I aniel’s lirsl name had not bceitj 
cl tilled on the voting-paper) Mil 
general considerations and ittiffp 
tat ions. It js this quality in partNj 
l.i i vvliich makes the reading of IM 
volumes holli fascinating and ten: 
ing. 'Iheie can be no doubt 
this history will lie of consider 
importance. It will prevent 
lom tli Republic from beiag 
missed as a complete failure, oil* 
presented as an ideal political o 
cnee. 1 1 will be seen as a I* 
when many problems were pr«« 
in a partici dai ly acute form. and ( 
when no solutions were fou^ 
problems were treated with inM 
ence and agility. 
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Technological gap 


: Shakespeare in 
ml Ours. 260pp. 
■Sv of Notre Dame Press. 
:J?n University Pulilislierai 

5 H 3s- 

Af WICKHAM : Shakespeare s 
~NC Heritage. 277 pp. 
JaigeaiulKcgan Paul. 12 5s. 
wPvLf: The Winter's Tale. 
to Rout ledge and Kogan 
i J5s. 

■LiSstion of questions, the mam 
Jjiference in Shakespeaieau 
today Paul Siegel 
•s • j, ivhelhci oi not Sltake- 
tragedy F llie expression ol 
Wun outlook on life. Mote 
jjh. the question which 
>Hir. Siegel from liis ctitieal 
:fic> is whether Shakespeare > 
is. or any of hi-s plays, jii-stilv 
1,5k of God lo man. Is the 
Liii spirit, which surely intis 
5-L‘ueh Shakespeare’s work. e\- 
in "suggestions of a lieaven 
ildl awaiting the outcome or 
tglej we witness “ in the great 
fh? This kind of argument 
methods of inlcrprcialion. 
Kill only be resolved in liteiary 
i In the present collection of 
f .Sdfspeurt in His I hue and 
his Mr. Siegel's Him to reply 
strikes, but he has not done 
tan rcikrale ihe old teasonlug 
raphasiv rather than leliiiemeiil. 
j, Hr. Siege! finds in the F.li/a- 
.f penchant foi tinding atialo- 
i ill things" licence foi liihown 
A but without the discipline 
id by the equally Y I i/abelha n 
:p!i of ** decorum ", I hrough- 
ir book he claims, with almost 
:d authority, to know how 
: ETitabelhan audience " rc- 
itd linaniniously l to ceitain 
WiiD the plays. 

k are told yet again, foi instance, 
iftjlock', sentence to enforced 
til "mould have hecn legaulcd 

6 Elizabethan audience as a 
in that it offered Inm ihe pos- 
it) of achieving salvation ", And 
• in clrnwniarv critical confii- 
vAc beliefs uf individual cliai.u- 
1B IrjHspused min the icvela- 
s wade by the pla\s ilieiiiselves 
WwmKirison of liimsell with 
wiyrtl Ihiiq. llamlei's f.uih in 
’“M. Drill Othello’s vision of 
M'«i I which, incident. illy, is not 

final speech "j. surelv save 
Richard. Hamlet. 
Wnelln respect ivelv. and riot 
of God. Hm Mr. 
J* cniKdil liiuitaiioiis «| C e.x- 
J «avl concisely in hi, asset lion 
0 'unsitivc ineinhers of the 


Fli/abelhan audience *' I cat's con- 
viction in death that l urdelia is alive 
is the last blessing bestowed upon 
him *. Not onl\ i-, the essentially 
ambiguous qualiiv in I ear's linal 
words crinlilied into a " eonv ictiun " 
luil Ihe idea of a " blessing bestimed " 
destrovs then poignant signilieanee as 
I ear's own siipieme testimony to the 
human value ol I'ordelia. white the 
appeal lo those ” sensitive *' l : .li/a- 
hclluns esemplilies the kind of 
spuriou, histoiieisin vvliicli uinlerlies 
the whole. 

Anolhei appi o'.icli to the question 
of l htisliaiiiiy in Shakespeare is pur- 
sued In CiHnne Wickham, who ic- 
muuls us that Shakc-.pe.ne's dramatic 
heritage wav derived Irom “ the simc- 
lui.il patteiits. philosophical and 
artistic, evolved in the icligioii, 
theatre of the Middle Ages". The 
survival of tln-sc patterns in the 
drama of Shakespeare and his con- 
tcmpoiaries. despite Refomiation 
prejudice and Renaissance classicism, 
if. the theme around which Mr. Wick- 
ham lias assembled a collection of his 
essays old and new in Shakespeare's 
Dnnihitii Heritage. In the emblema- 
tic convent ions of the Fli/abelhan 
stage he unites in to see not the 
re vela i ion of divine intentions Ui- 
vvaitls (he characters of the plays hut 
a dramatic design which is also a pci- 
spective for moial jiaigmeul. I he 
( Inisliuil analogies diseeiilLd by Mr. 
Wickham are looted in the liisloiy of 
ttie di.mta. and not in the intangihle 
thinking luhits of a hypothetical 
I li/a K' tlun audience. 

Although tvvo-ihiids ol Mr. Wick- 
ham's material has pievioiisly ap- 
peared in various places, llie hook 
achieves continuity without needing 
Ihe displace me til of the illustrations 
far Irom then appropriate contexts, 
which was picsiiiuahly done to stress 
the imii v of the whole at the expense 
ol the readci's convenience. Unity 


Robert Gilpin : France In the Age 
of ihe Scientific State. 274pp. 
Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University 

Press. £5 19s. 

There must now be almost as many 
books in English about French gov- 
ernment and politics as there arc 
about British. Quile specialized 
fields have been covered in recent 
years; administrative law, regional 
plahning, and now science policy and 
the administration of science. It is 
of course, to American scholarship’ 
thul we owe much of this, to the area 
studies programme of American aca- 
demic institutions and to the gen- 
erous support of American founda- 
tions. 

^ Professor Gilpin considers the 
heiilage of the Napoleonic system, 

C |° n ?K S S rhk, Z 10 the P° st *wa r 
years, lo (he Fourth and Fifth Repub- 

noii 'V T- tfur r cnl flovcrntnenl 

flffM tQ7Ai ald d0 , Wn / n ,he fif * PJ an 

(1366-1970), and the institutional 

arrangemenLs within which that 
policy is made and through which 
, '^xeeuted. Though he picks on 
a ineme, the government of science 
(policy and administration), he uses 
“ examine the wider context: 
French technology, the political and 
economic systems, the culture of the 
country. He makes the point that 
science must be seen ns pari of a 
seamless web of social and psycholo- 
gical relations. Professor Hoffman an 
acknowledged expert qn French 
affairs, is quoted on the flap; 

"o owiparaWe ho ok- nothing 
m ill? scope and 

' a 0,l ( . postwar ■ 


France. C omhuiA reicjivh in ik-pih 
vyuii nn excellent icciu logical nerccp- 
lion of l-'rcneh .Ufa ns. 

Even allovving for the eiithu'.iasm of 
the specialist, this is pruivc indeed. 

But the book is really concerned 
with the problem of the technological 
gap. In 1964. apparently. General de 
Gaulle circulated to members of hi* 
Government a study warning them 
that France, threatened by the tech- 
nological gap between America and 
western Europe, was in danger of be- 
coming an underdeveloped nation in 
a world dominated bv two scientific 
superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. This was the theme 
so dramatically exposed in Jean- 
Jaeques Servan-Schrciber's Anierkan 

Challenge, one of those books which 
had a real psychological impact on its 
time. In France, no work published 
since the war, even including fiction, 
sold Mi many copies in it, first three 
months. 

Professor Gilpin originally inten- 
ded to study the changing relation- 
ship of science and state in modern 
France. His book, came to be organ- 
ized round a rather different theme— 
the incompatibility of the traditional 
European nation-state with (he new 
role of seien title technology in human 
affairs the social ;ind political condi- 
tions of modernization, as welj as the 
technological. His range is thus much 
wider than the administration of 
science, wider even than the Govern- 
mental process in which it occurs. 
Wnut he has to say will ihug interest 
a variety of readers: the student of 
Frarfcc. the political scientist and the 
public administration! st, the econo- 
mist and planner, the adepts of the 
new. discipline the m^nazentent of 


science, even the very 
layman. ... 

Ill's conclusions arc pew# 
Ihe possibility is real 
Europe will become increa*! 1 ) 
pendent on North America, 
ing from her the science ana 
nology required for economic r 
and national security. But«* 
before dc Gaulle’s abdicaWJ 1 
time when further coopery 
Europe seemed to have rei« 
impasse. The trouble w®- 
about France is that (bey ai jj 
easily overtaken by event*' a 
may now be a change ^ 
policy, though whether it will « 
dramatic is another tn^® 1 ' . 
would in any ease take tin« 
itself out. Indeed, there ai* 
in French (as in Bntwhl 
may prove a stubborn hi . 
modernization, howeverd 
change in CiovernmenwlP®^ 
Professor CiiJpin may.M« ■ % 
his book in ten >««* ‘"Jv 
foreword to lux own bo ■ 

van-Schieiber wrote: 

Those wIiiisl' job it 
ship and help . us make a jn ^i 
been casually looking a* -J'j j jfa 
piece iff the PuMe. 'J,,.! 
concentrate nn the prow ^ 

Professor Gilpin has heip^ ^ 

so. l.oi us hope that ^ 

book will in fact Kuon 

A .final point : .gf d0 t 4 

America .md Europe a 

exist in the Held °f , 
equally marked i" 

It is chastening that 
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of theme, however, onli eniplv.iu/es 
the unevenness i>[ pitch and quality 
in studies which range from brnail 
inlriKliielory Miiveystu moivoiigiiial 
contriluiliuivs. 1 he chapter on 
“Shakespeare's ’Small 'I aline and 
I ess Greeke which dates hack lo 
l l >54. is nne of ivm m tlmv ralliei in- 
-■iihstanlial iienis that seat cell merited 
reprinting. 

Mr. Wickham finds a neat conclu- 
sion In hi' volume In cutiqiaiing llie 
•Statue Scene in the Winter's Laic to 
the " ciiiein i/uai'riti\ " in nn end is 
in v beginning. 'I he idea pleases pro- 
vided it is not taken loo seriously as 
a piece of "Christianizing", [or as 
l it/iov Pile says in hi-, study of the 
play, ii is ’’tile restorative power of 
ilio human spirit " dial Shakespeare i% 
celebrating, and " eharaelerislically 
Shakespeare thinks of salvation in 
earthly not heavenly terms". Mr. 
Pyle’s commentary on ihc structure 
of Lhc Winter's J ale, in relation to 
its primary source I'andosto. eschews 
the more intoxicating flights of ana- 
logical interpretation in preference 
for a caret ul and perceptive analysis 
of the theatrical and poetic composi- 
tion of the play as it unfold'. Yet 
there is nothing pedestrian about a 
study that is must illuminating on 
Shakespeare’s creative processes, by 
keeping close to vvliat is there lo be 
»ecn. Mr. Py le not only fully demon- 
stialcs how " Grccnc\ lapses are 
Shakespeare's oppoil unities", but 
also proves lliai in adapting the 
romance for the stage. Shakespeare's 
plotting is more concise, more con- 
centrated. ami significantly more con- 
cerned with giving human motivation 
to llie sliange sequence of events. Mr. 
Pyle provides its with abundant evi- 
dence for his conclusion that The 
Winter's I ale. like the other romances 
and King Lear. " represents the mjni- 
Liiloiis povvei ol the human spirit, 
rightly directed, to achieve the impos- 
sible 
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best studies of Europ* . 
deed most of lbc A fetf 
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Uaymonk A.siiihky (Editor): The 

Writer in the Market Place. 

1 76pp. C'llve Hint;lcy. £2 2s. 

I .veix few ye.ns Hie book world 
ei opts with a book o! self-examina- 
tion and sell -criticism, and here, in 
siiglnly revised lorni to include later 
statistic', is a collection of ihe papers 
delivered last ycat at a symposium 
held at llie l iveipnnl School ul l.ih- 
raiiaiiship. 'I he cniilrihiitors include 
three .mtliois. coiumendahh frank 
about their problems and prospects, 
a literary agent, pci haps unintention- 
ally defensive about his catling, a pub- 
lisher on the now somewhat dusty 
Public Lending Right, another publi- 
sher on new authois. two librarians, 
a bibiioi'i aphei and a I n tin in socio- 
logy who alembic, ami I lies lo draw 
Ctinclu. ions from the relosaiu if oilen 
scanty and MimctiniL-s conflicting 
statistic, ot hook proiiiiclion. sales 
and acquisition, ll is a pity only dial 
no general puhhshci spoke about that 
trade from hiscoiiiei ot the matkcl 
place: hut publishers tend lo be lcs> 
vocal about then buufiess ihan their 
wares. 

As is noiiiirti ui books concerning 
the professional book vvoild. the pre- 
vailing munif of ihe-.c eonliibulions 
is haidly optimistic about the present 
slate of British book*. Although cheer- 
fulness always keeps breaking in from 
the reieclcii lUlhois. Joe Mar I indale 
complains ilut serious fiction U being 
swamped hv the eoinmerei.di/ed mar- 
ket and ' the lack of serious 
literary criticism : and the pub- 

lisher. Michael Dcmpcy of 
New Authors, show, that a fir.sl 
novel of 1967 which had remarkable 
reviews and wa*. chosen as the book 
of the month bv the (intin/iait, sold 
only 2,243 copies, of which 2.050 went 
to public libraries. As some of the re- 
maining to? copies will certainly have 
been bought by libraries through local 
book sellers, the lack iff interest of the 
book-buying public is as significant 
a' the \itai io!e o! the libraries. 

Indeed all contributor!* who dis- 
cuss fiction Lmenl or predict it' 
decline, although W. B. Stevenson, a 
librarian suspects that The quality »s 
iniproxTng. ' Moreover Ahm While, a 




mi 




iff all books published in Britain are 
iiM|imlUahlc (is lie- (liinking only ol 
general books? t 'I his suggests that 
profits lo publishers and returns to 
authors might be liigliei with fewer 
titles. But which lilies? For Mr. 
White mentions that seven of Henry 
James's late novels, written in the lust 
decade oi his life, did not earn their 
modest advances of between £150 and 
JUDO. 

Michael Sissons, the literary agent, 
also complains of lou many titles and 
rather naively seems to think that 
large i publishing groupings should 
moan fewer books. More likely it 
mca ns more book -making, nun e 
international co-cdilions and series 
planned in the bars and bedrooms of 
the Frankfurt Book Fair, more 
climbers onto i he school and paper- 
back hook wagons, and fewer posi- 
tive decisions oil marginal manu- 
scripts that might "not make money 
for Ihc group'. 

Against the doubts and difficulties 
of a book word now probably suffer- 
ing its greatest hunt of prosperity, it 
is encouraging lo have the firm views 
of the Cheshire County Librarian 
that hook borrowers are also buyers, 
and the impression given by the three 
library conlnhuuns that librarians 
do care as much about books anil 
authors as about issues and the dis* 
trict auditor Bryan Luckham, the soc- 
iologist. in his interesting paper on 
the market fur books produces figures 
U> prove that books are til lefl« hold- 
ing their own among items of leisure 
expenditure : though his deductions 
from existing statistics shoyv that, out 
of £J<f» million spent on books in 
Britain, only £25 million passes 
through bookshop'- no less than 
million-nii! [ h is bought by insiitu- 
lions. and another £21 million is ac- 
counted for by directly educational 
purposes A> he remarks, * probab.y 
in few Industrie* is Ihe potential , 
economic power of the public purse 
so marked One of the illusions of 
the public as well us of author* and 
even some booksellers is that' most 
books are made tor .md depend on 
bookshop sale. It the figure of 300 
million books issued in Britain each 
year is accepted, and 50 per. cent 
deducted for export* iL-it a * H, . r 


‘ Sentinel IV \ by Davit J Smith. Ft wit * A History of Modern An', 

A History of Modern Art 

PAINTING, 5CULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 

H. H. ARNASON 

By far Ihe most comprehensive and fully illuslnitcd survey of 1 lie subject 
yet published, this book l races llie evolution of modern art from its 
nincLeetuli-cciUury roots up lo the laic 1060s. *1 cannot think of a 
book that (reals the field so fully or in general so well*. Lawrence 
Cowing, Professor of Fine Arts, Leeds University. With 1,393 illustra- 
tions, 264 in colour. £8 

Ben Nicholson 

DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS AND RELIEFS t 1911-1968 

INTRODUCTION BY JOHN RUSSELL 

Published in the same month (he Talc exhibit ion of "Nicholson's work, 

this book represents the artist's ow n considered view of his development 
since (he start of his career. For il was planned, and the illustration' 
were chosen and arranged, by Nicholson himself. Much emphasis is 
placed on the reliefs and drawings executed since I95S With 29K 
illustrations, including 7S hand -mounted colour plates. £10 Hh 

Rembrandt 

HIS LIFE, WORK AND TIMES 

[t. IIAAK • . . 

Published during lhc tercentenary of Reinbrundfs death, lilts I nil -scale 
monograph is a major contribution to art scholarship. Mr Haak— a 

former curator of the Rijksniusetim, AmMei’datn, and the leading younger 
specialist on Rembrandt — gives a completely fresh assessment of the 
master’s curcer. personality and achievement. Willi 612 illustrations, 
including l(W ha nd-mo tinted colour plates. 23 June. £10 Mis 

French Watercolours of the 
Eighteenth Century 

PHII.I Pi'll HUISMAN . . 

The first book on French watercolour painting during this period. 
Like its companion volume { French If rilereofnttrs of the Twentieth 
Century), il contains a historical and critical survey, fully annotated 
colour plates, a section on technique, and biographies of llie ariists. 
With 42 hand-mounted colour plates, 16 illustrations in lluMcxl. £5 5s 

Food in Antiquity 

DON AND PATRICIA BROTH WELL ... „ , 

Cannibalism, rood taboos niid dieuiry disorders are among the topics 
discussed in this book— lhc first comparative study of human diet in 
ancient and primitive societies. Don Broth well is Senior Sciennlw 
Officer in the Deparlmeiil of Anthropology in the British Museum 
{Natural History). ‘ Ancient Peoples and Places.’ Wilh 103. illustra- 
tions and maps. 42s 

Published recently and well received by many scholars 

Ingres 

•In Professor Rosenblums text perceptivity and dimly combine 

What is more — and wlwL makes the book truly remarkable— is the way 
ihc author has pul Ingres back into the context of liis century , Michael 
Levey Keeper or the National Gallery. ' As an essny in the interpreta- 
tion or an artist’s style this book must rank with the rare masterpieces 
of the genre', Francis Haskell, Professor of Art History, Oxford Univer- 
sity. With 190 illustrations, including 48 hand-mounted colour plates. 
* Library of Great Pointers.' £8 Ns 


£3 

THAMES AND HUDSON 

H 'rife for our catalogue lo 30-34 Blount shitty Street. London IVCI 

The Times 
Atlas of 
j the World 

i By far the best and most significant World 

! Atlas published during the past 20 years. S. P. 

; Wfl/sh, ” World Atlases in Print 

See one lh your bookshop or send to us for a free brochure 

!. and specimen plate. , . . . 

!' The Publications Department, Times Newspapers Limited, | 

!, Printing House Square/ London, p.C,4, . ; 
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HUMAN SCIENCES 


I'o! lowing Iv.irtl on 
the success of 

'NIL- STORY <)|- 
MY DAYS 

Ernest 

Raymond’s 

second volume of 
autobiography 
PLEASE YOU, 

DRAW NEAR 

When /'iir Shirr of My thiv.s xvus 
published in I9AK, Frank Giles in the 
Sun ilnv Times dcsciihetl it ns " one 
of the most uniisuiil uiul rcudiihlc 
a mu biographies to lie published 
ilm year. " Seen from die point of 
view of his eightieth year, this 
second volume looks back on iJte 
remark able events that have 
highlighted his career fmni I '*21 to 
the present time. Ulus unfed .Vi/- 

Louis 

Renault 

A BIOGRAPHY 

ANTHONY RHODES 

The factory in liillancnuri still hears 
the mime of Louis Kcnauli, bin 
of the man behind the name much 
has been forgotten. At the height 
of li/s career he was a multi- 
iiiillimiiiire ami the gieaiest pioneer 
in the J rciicli automobile imlusiry. 

Yet, in 1944, he died a t in i tor's 
ilctitli. I Unarmed 45/- 


Heroes and villains 


Mximin. Lvrtv : Tyranny. 328pp. 
lYlacinillan. L'2 IDs. 

“ NYc luxe undertaken in dishorn *c 
here fin .i little on tiivai Mon, their 
in. inner ill appearance in our worlds 
hii-incvi, how they liaxe *hupcd (hem- 
solxc* in l lie xiorld'x history ; wlul 
idea. Imxe formed them, what work 
they did: -on their reception and 
performance." That \va. Carlyle, 
who worshipped Heroes. Mr. Latex 
also discourse-, on heroes in history, 
though he see> them more rightly .is 
tyrants, tillering the louder a sombre- 
ly rich "study in the abuse of 
power 

Head of the ll.B.C.'x Fast Ifuru- 
peait .Service, Mr. La ley describes 
himself as a commentator over nearly 
a quarter of a century oil the alfairs 
of the two greatest tyrants of our 
lime, Hi tic raild Stalin- -a useful qua- 
lilieation for the task. He traces the 
story of despotic rulers from the 
early Greeks to the present. 'I lie 
number of candidates for inclusion 
is chastening in itself. His concern 
is threefold; l heir personality, what 
makes them lick ; their lech iliej ties, 
ho xv they acquire and lose power; 
and their behaviour, how they act in 
between. As Carlyle realized, the 
subject is large, almost ill i mi table. 

Mr. I.aley quotes Actons saying 
rtul the student of history is the poli- 
heinn yvith his face turned backwards. 

I he dictum applies well to xvhal he 
has done, and it is reasonable to 
study history backwards in this way; 
the poliiician-historian has n pur- 
pose ; he looks to history for lesson* 
relevant, to his time. ’ But Acton 
would he regarded with suspicion by 
many professional historians who 


lend to sliiilx JlisliHX fm its own sake 
and who \x ould quest ion V] i . 
latex’s selectivity a personalitx 
lieie. an exent there, an ideology 
Mimexxheie else, all necessarily taken 
out of the complexity of iheir en- 
xironineni. Hui hisloiy without a 
comeinpor.ii) pm pose, without 
value-jiidgnients to infoim it, is 
something «d a luxury in any ease. 
A x aria in of Acton's dictum might he 
suggested, one that historians xvoifid 
deny ex en more xelunieiiily; that the 
lihiorian should he a political scien- 
tist with his face turned baekxvards. 
lie should have a conceptual frame- 
work which he applies to the past, 
using a fail sample of the past as the 
social scientist the present to test a 
general theory or at least a set of 
hypotheses about political behaviour 
and political change. Failing this, 
there is always the danger rhat men 
and events will he ►.elected a imply to 
Must nuc xvhat the author actually 
wants to pn icc. 

Mi. I.aley lends to fall into this 
trap. His study is full of fascinating 
examples from the lives of tyrants, 
but to an extent they are anecdotes. 
They arc interesting in themselves bu(, 
because he has not defined his sample, 
one cannot have much eonlidence 
(hat the .selection is typical. On the 
other hand. Mr. I.aley does make (he 
point that for the political commen- 
tator polities is people in action, that 
it is men xvho make history, not the 
laxvs of society. He comes doxvn on 
one side of the debate about the role 
of the hero in history xv it limit any 
real discussion of the othei, eliminat- 
ing the need for theory by a stroke of 
the pen.’ The political scientist is 
therefore as likely to criticize his 
study as the hi.stniian. 


London D °g eating dog 


MARTIN HOLMES 

Tin’s is one of a nexx* scries dial will 
give n pori rail of the city at 
sigiiilicam periods in ils history. 

From the viewpoint of the men xvho 
Tivetl in and described the city. 

Marl in Holmes examines tile 
changes which took place dining (lie 
Great Queen's long reign. 

ffliixfriHt'il M\j- 

St Andrews 

TOWN & GOWN, ROYAL & AflCIENT 

DOUGLAS YOUNG 

Professor Young has traced tlw 
dcxclopmenl of the greystone 
seaside city from the point of view 
of the three great pillars -of 
Scottish history: Religion. Learning 
— and Gulf. Ifhtxtraied .16/- 

FICTION 

March Cost 

THE VEILED SULTAN 

The true-life story lold in liclionul 
form *>! the amazing Aimdc Dubuc 
dc Rivery, a French convent pupil 
kidnapped on the high sens for 
the Sultan’s harem— one of the 
most remarkable xx'oinen in history 
whi >, even t ua I ly , bceu me the 
mother of the Sulthn Mahmoud 
imperial reformer. 25/- 

Maurice 

Shadbolt 

THIS SUMMER’S DOLPHIN 
“ Mr Shadbolt writes with clarity, 
a lack of archness and a measurable 
sense of awe. Undeniably the 
work of a noxcliM.”~ Nuu\iAN 
shkapnrl , Guardian. 

“ St mug and supple prose. Fresh 
aVid refreshing.” — vi:knon 
■ iCVNM Li . Sunday Timex. 

” The end is terrifying and vel 
beautiful and raises this novel to 
a high level of accomplishment. ** 

— MAR IJN SJ:VM»H'K-SM11II, 

StufM/iina. 22/- 

CASSELL 


M. F. Ashley Montauh : Man 
and Aggression, 178pp. Oxford 
University Press. £2 2s. Gd. 
(.Paperback, 17s.). 

Konrad Lorenz's book On A ggre.s- 
■don mid Robert Ardrey\ territorial 
imperative were widely regarded Wy- 
the general public as illuminating and 
authoritative contributions to mi 
increasingly urgent topic. Their popu- 
lar success rested on Ardrcy's jour- 
nalistic skill and Lorenz's charm and 
distinction us one or the founders of 
ethology ; but it had liule scientific 
foundation, and experts in the rele- 
vant fields of knowledge said so. 
Iheir strictures were damning, 
whether directed at the evidence or 
at the use made of it. Professor Ash- 
ley Montagu observed thut never- 
theless the public, misled by plausible 
explanations, still lapped the books 
up. He therefore gathered a number 
of the critical reviews f which had 
mostly appeared in technical jour- 
nals) and published this little collec- 
tion in the hope that 

i 

the present volume will serve to run the 
record straight, to correct xvhat threat- 
ens to become an epidemic error con- 
cerning the cause.! of man's aggression, 
and to red i reel attention lo a considera- 
tion or [tie real causes of such behaviour. 

It succeeds in Hie first two of these 
aims. 

The “epidemic error” to xvhieh 
he refers is the assumption that we 
H .1 e j^'lmiled by an aggressive in- 
stinel. Hie superficial attractions of 
such a simple, all-embracing explana- 
tion sire obvious, but they turn into 
mangled remains after’ Dr. Ashlev 
Moil tag u * denial i I ion squad of 
ethologists and anthropologists has 
given them some expert attention, 
r he reader, convinced that the ad- 
' S Jl,slified - switches his 
' ISIS S , fr y m Egression as manifest 
xiolLnce to aggression sublimated 

121° h2 ,C i ! ^ UUny< A ltnd ’aoks to 
see hoxv far (he cun/ldcnl but ill- 

founded pretensions of theiwo books 

SS cr,lics lmo Ja- 

ping then- inhibitions and dispensme 
sharp justice. , . * 

Lurcnz. though treated with much 
more respect than Ardrey, suffers 
greatly a| the; hands of his fellow- 
experts in animal behaviour: don 
' h? t s Sd ° 8, S - A. Barnett, for example; 

read ihc (bonk through nu r c than once 

, rjn each read, ng mow /self-cbritrailic- 
. Uons.ciinruunns and questionable date-' 


nicnls lisive emerged. . . . Tile nielli nd 
nf r.lii 4 jxm'ih‘iv/iwi is esseniiallv :mi i- 
r. ihon.il. 

J. P. Scott finds Lorenz's ideas of 
instinct pre-Mcndcliiin, ignoring most 
of the scientific discoveries of the 
past fifty years. I . C . Schneirla calls 
his liypothesis nsiixe. and much of his 
evidence partial and unreliable. 
Solly Zuckerman is struck by his 
misleading specula lions based on 
dubious, or false, second hand 

evidence. 

Ardrey receives some very un- 
ceremonious treatment. Edmund 
Leach dismisses his hook as 11 noisy 
and foolish ". replete xxiili fantasies 
anti “ profound eon fusions'*, offering 
“ a . nursery-floor view of human 
afinirs . Ralph Holloway is even 
more provoked : 

In dramatic and scattered fashion Die 
author parades forth a plethora of 
behavioural instincts isnme his own in- 
vention) . . , and Joes little more than 
assert that anyone in disagreement with 
his view of man and his instincls is 
ignorant, a dinger to religion, a throxv- 
bnck tu an older genera lion of non- 
informed biologists. 

A* ill] irritant to serious anthropo- 
mgists and psychologists Ardrey is 
m the cantharidcs class. 

Besides denunciation for their 
offences against scientific method the 
txvo authors are indicted for poten- 
tial soeud harm. Iflhcii thesis were 
to he accepted, societies' might be 
misguided enough to base their pro- 
grammes of social education on 
attempts lo- inhibit hypothetical in- 
nate aggression, instead of pressing 
on with positive constructive mea- 
sures. An even graver risk is feared 
°y one of the reviewers xvho recalls 
hnxv pseudo-science was Used to bul- 
ress the Nazi movement; in a ,imi- 
Z Lorenz and Ardrcy’s “ super- 
nualjy .[(tractive neo-sociul-Darwin- 

uI2s bc i ■ ppik,<, lu ve, y jl1 

^Z. a, ! J is not wholly 

devoted to dissection and exposure. 
It contains illuminating data on the 
probable cutises of human aggression 
seen in relation to anini.d behaviour, 
and a documented account of the Ule 
Indians on whom Lurcnz had based 
part of his argument, on ihc sticngrh 
or a high.y inoccurale psychoanalyli- 
; eal report. Dr Ashley Montagu has 
nbo included in the volume a - /, 
Sag 1 °f ed ‘‘African Nemesis; an 

■ fKsi u i v ' ;,y ^ cv?ew ” : h K u ra ther 

■ hie S Ardrey and 

■. his earlier book .A facrin 


1 liis docs noi dcslioy ihc value ol 
In. xxnrk for i he serious si mien 1. Poli- 
lical science loxlny likes in concern 
ii>elf with xx ha I is quantifiable, ti 
sludies volers. local councillors, even 
members of parlimnenl. It lends m 
axoiil I y ranis, even deniocralie presi- 
dcnis and prime minisicrs. xvho are 
unlikely |u ansxver quest ion na ires and 
who do nci exist in siillieient n limber 
ai any o.ne lime ainl place lo form 
a representative, quantifiable sample. 
They could of com sc he studied by 
ui her techniques, psychological bio- 
graphies for example, but there the 
libel laws are a greai dclerrenl. Some 
feel that political science, though it 
may be becoming more “ scientific" 
is thereby avoiding the really inipori- 
ani questions that face ns, It is the 
leaders, after all. not the rank-and- 
file voters or the middle-level puli- 
lieinns, xvho have the puxver of life 
and death over iis. What we really 
want to knoxx j.s xvhnl makes them 
tick, lioxv they arc likely to act. 

Britain is not a tyranny, so Mr. 
I.aley may seem irrelevant for that 
purpose, but every political (easier 
has something of rhe tyrant in his 
make-up: he is most unlikely to have 
reached the top without a little of 
the tyrant's urge to power and, of 
course, there is always Acton ".s more 
I aim, u.s did um ahum the corruption 
of power. Mueh of the world more- 
ox'er. most of the xvorld in fuel, is 
today governed by tyrannies or 
something no! far remoxed. Mr. 
I.aley provides a vast .minimi of 
useful raw material for a lightei 
organized study of such men. 

He reminds its that the exercise of 
poxx'er is the great siihjeel of history 
■uul the laming of power the great 
object of politics. As the reader 
progresses ihinugh the endless tale 
of human xv idled ness, he is hound 
to xvait with gioxviny impatience loi 
the remedies against Ivranny pro- 
mised in i he Iasi chapter. T lie pages 

devoted io this subject are dis- 
appointingly I’exv ami their conienis 
even mure disappointing. Mr. l atex 
has in fact no solution hejond ii 
general appeal to reason. lie 
advises iniollecluals in avoid 
the temptations o! political 
utopianism which makes the best 
the enemy of rhe good, lo avoid the 
all-or-nothing perfectionism xvhidt 
leads to the slipjiery slope followed 
by K nestle r\ t ixinnissar. lie oilers 
Aristotle’s maxim- "Do mil seek a 
greater cciluinty lli.ui the stibjcct- 
niatlei permits -the certain man is 
likely iii he ml ule rant .uul the intol- 
erant mail in puxver is hound to 
become a tyrant, lie also tells us not 
in worship history like r he Hegelians. 


IT 1,1 <1 like ihc m j 

, ' ,c l vvo » ld quarrel xxiihihe,^ 
'imleiiK ol on, time whn h>u 
riHmn.re aiihiha. m. in „£ 

; ; y “iilylestrnyrhc^ 
--nd he will live in n 
hamrony. Much lyianny Z 

; l . r,se " f quite jusitt! 

imns which overthrow , me J 

• he chaos lhat results. 

Quite rightly, he adds , hilll , cpi] 
of liberly is .denial viTsiLmce Tk 
iniisms do not take u> xe t¥ fjri 
ordinary iniolleeliial U nciih'J 
potential tyrant xvho might bexx^r. 
oil m time, nor is he. ax an imhii 
likely io have much influence in R 
venting ihe rise of tyrannv if J 
forces are working that way | 
here that the weakness of Mr. La 
approach to the suhj'cct shows ii« fl| 
He tells iis xvhat has happened ini 
past but he dims not get u> grips* 
ihe causes. Tyrannies are na) 
creation of wicked hemes, w 
would argue that lyranis arc iha 
selves the erealion »f iheir if 
Even if xve do m>i go that far. ifi 
certainly depend on a xxhokvjijj 
of factors which make their rise 
puxver possible. To undcnlJiKiiiij 
involves the stiuly of political cuhu 
economics, social psyehokgy itj 
other disciplines. The prcveotiuti, 
tyranny depends not on right ihfe- 
ing by Mr. I a ley’s readers but on ( 
iilontilie.il ion of the conditieiii (J 
which dictatorship can flourish it IU 
on remedies against ihcm. Wj 
alternative is to trv Ut build j lurdai |) 
by inslilutioiial arrangentenk , | j 
Mr. I.aley thinks that small bqj jj 
ning> of ivr.uinx can be olwnej b 
B ritain, notably in (lie growth p„ 
governmental power. Many ^ 
disagree: strong democratic go*q ^ 
menl can he a more effective barii v 
Ilian weak democratic governnw 
Bill if he is right, can [w 
go fai tiler i ban xve have in ered 
iiislitulioMal checks ? Would a *1 >. 
ton Declaration of Rights help ||£ 
■is Quint in I logg now claim* 1 Wo , 
regional self-government, now ad \H 
eated by the I iberak prod m 
counlervailing forces ? Mr. 1 ti- 
ll as no conxl-riieiixe siiggesli'W l ^ 
smile problem can he seen in B 
ti aiid dc loiiveikTs I’owrr, public ^ 
in V ‘>*15. and Bertrand m JP 
f’oiiiT. published in I9.W. 
last chapter on "The Tanrt 1 
Puxver “ suggested a number of PJ Salt 
tical. ecoiioiiiic and psydwlo? 
conditions xvhieh it was necew? 
creide. Bui even his final appwWIUI 
to education: fear is one 
training a wise cili/enry. , ;|jyj 


l*< 
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itidior unfolds a human 
ri unique in history in his 
wiollhB last five days in the 
j;f Mussolini. It contains all 
&menisof exciting fiction as 
Balova story of immense 
pancy. Illustrated 35s 

110 MARIA FRANZERO 


Superegotism 


Michi-i. LiitRis : Ciaa titudexd'eihnn- 
fogie. 151pp, Purls : DcnoCI/ 
Gonthlcr. 6.50fr. 


Dcnotfl/ 


Early in the 1M3IK. Michel I eiris, 
having defaulted from surrealism 
and. .seemingly, from the various 
couches, not all of them psychoanaly- 
tical. where he had sought therapy 

. his self-doubts, escaped into the 
discipline of ethnography. He spent 
almost txvo years in West Africa and 
Ethiopia with M a reel Griaule's ex- 
pedition and later wrote i.’Afrit/H c 
fnntiiinc, the long and intense record 
of his failure to douse his obsessive 
self-concern with the objectivity of 
a scientific fact-hunt uhe book was 
re-issued last year by (Jidiimardi. In 
Lei ris\ later ethnographical writings 
his di Ilide nee has been elevated to a 
supreme scientific virtue, the cultural 
relativism which he practises with 
completeness ; ln d rigour seldom 
mulched by others. The five pieces 
gathered in < in if etudes d'cilimdoffie 
were written between 1951 and 1 96k 
and arc marked by an impeccable 

modesty, as well as by a radical dis- 
taste for Ihe actual as opposed to the 
professed values of the capitalist 
west. 

The longest essay. “Race cl 
civilisation '*. ' is a siraightfnrwaid 
refutul of racialism us an extra -bio 
logical concept, its arguments sulid!> 
founded on that crucial disiiniMuii 
between nature and culture which 
has itself spread far outside anthro- 
pology in France since the .duration 
W ihe piiflsihood of Claude Levi- 
Slruuss; Lciris traces all rhe cum- 


cxcmplary clarity to thor r^i 
culture. The other subdanliai 
is mi ” LT’ihiiographc ^j 1 ' ! 
colonialisine u highway f®M| 
ethnographer*, who are l0 ~ M » 
independent of governments, a 
xv i tli their finding*, enemas « ■ 
ethno-ceiiliism, and real***"® 
own creative relativism here 
him to intriKluce notions o ^ fl 
mis symmetry. a«* when 
ward' lo a bilateral ethnology. 
African universities «ndi« ! 
licld-xvo, kers to- France. • 
l he other three pieces aw. 
but worth including: ■} ri ^ 
Trines iro/ntfiies which b 3 
definition .if ( cvi-Straiisss 

simple fiatcinilv and th e 
-I hi, -per^i« *«g, 
brief tribute to Alfred z 

l.eiris's notes for a 
,he Cultural C ongress 10 . . 
I96K. gene i ous ;,nd 

economic reeommeiiuatmn a 
gent nalions. apocal^l'C 
for their xvriteis. I' u pdl 
loyalties, l.eiri* ' u > s fJ ’ 

must he free to pm do 

comes mio their hvaus, fV J| 
regime's job is «« M 

menliilisni HH 
that the Mihconscioiis » ssUf fsf 
invention free irom ( " e ^jii, ; ,vw 
existing si c i cot v pc *gy J| 
of .. -ocictv ol 10 ' WW, 

state and the superego |b *| 
axxax is one ,n ..^’ Lc ir,sV^ 
synniictrx run : k L ', u bci)fl^a 
piumi suit^ndei to b 

■- h t» 


jirrr 


htoj 10 Jj®comos involve 
*Mstaiifl V8n * Uro when 

Kecfin taeur is thr °Qfsnt 
2" f gan «' a ndawol 

> of cookery books 
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.Ioanna llu iiakiison : Trincess 

Mat hi hi,-. .I5(»pp. Wcidcnlcld 

mul Nicolsmi. tH .Is, 

With a le.isoii.dilx lull I iciiclt bio- 
groplu ol Princess MaJhildc alicadx 
axailahle m I'tiglisli tr.mslalioii. llieic 
xvotiUl seem hi lv small iiislilicnlimi 
f**i :i iw xx lile ol this peripheral 
ineiiihci of (lie Bonapailc lamily. 
except |vi haps as pait of the 
Napolconie bkciileiiai > celebration*, 
■loaim.i Kichaulson justifies hci iicxv 
*1 ii*l x ol the Piilkvs* on ixvo 
gi omuls, llu* axailabilily of liitlici- 
to unpublished *u undiscovered 
uialeiial on hci file, and Mathilde’s 
alleged imp 01 lance as tlic woman 
who "hiouglii die liaililion of the 
Mili'ii In its highest point, its greatest 
brilliance 

l'he liisi giiHiiul is siillieient jiistili- 
cation in itself, for Miss Richardson 
has used to excellent effect a mass of 
unknown letters and diaries, notably 
the papeis bequeathed by Princess 
Mnthilde to her nephew, Joseph Pri- 
moli. and olhcis left h> her last lover. 
Claiuliiis Popclin. These new docu- 
ments. combined xxiili the usual 
souree-malci iul on the Second Empire 
and I hi id Republic, modify the some- 
what formal image of Piineess 

M. itliilde xvhieh was all xve had be- 
fore. We tioxx see lu-i as a lalhei sillj. 
ea*ilx impressionable woman xvho 
spent the jtieatei pan of hci life ie- 
grvlling hci e.ilasii opliic iiiai riage 
and ho no lc*s unfortunate liaisons. 
She al*o regiellcd not having married 
hei cousin | onis-Nap**leon. and Miss 
Ricli.iidson scents to share her belief 
that I i mice xxould have fared Ivl let 
if she had: hut fioin xvh.it we kituw 
of her chaiaclci n *ceins doubtful 
xvhclliei Matliildc'* iufiuencc on 

N. ipolcon III xxould have been any 

lc--s dcploi.iblc tli. in EujuMiie's. 

Il1-li«*ntc,| bx In*, luishaiul mid 
descived bx her love is, Mathiklc 
l.ncix iiiomcnts ol gicat unhappiness. 


iioxx rex ca led to iis in hci private 
pa pel s. Added to the distress she 
lell ovci Ihe failing of Iter beauty 
xxas file sadness caused bx hci child- 
lessness. mid the lioiicouit biolhere 
iveiird a simiiiie.uit incident in xvliivh 
die exploded indignantly at the sight 
of a xx omaii breast feeding her child. 
“ Mnlciiiiix ", they xvroic ill their 
.him mil. '■ always makes the Princes* 
anyi y. She xxas burn tn be a devotcxl 
moiliei. and she’s reduced to 
molheiing liei dogs.’’ Her dogs 01 
her piotegjs and here xve come to 
the question of Malhikfc’s achieve- 
ments as Nolle Dame tics Arts, the 
hostess of file sainn of the me dc 
i omvdles, and later of the rue dc 
Berry. 

An June less fitted to bc a literary 
and arlistie hostess it is difficult to 
imagine, and it is incredible that 
anyone should even compare her. lei 
alone favourably, with such hostesses 
as Mine, du Deffand or Mile, do 
I es pi ii a sse (admittedly Miss Richard, 
.son refers to their salons only anony- 
mously as those eighteenth-century 
drawing-rooms ‘•where art and in- 
tellect held sxitray "l. Mnthilde was a 
woman of no taste, whose artistic 
judgments xve re based on considera- 
tions of friendship and politics. Thus 
.she refused lo recognize Delacroix 
because her lover Nieuxvcrkerke dis- 
approved of his work, and Miss 
Richardson admits that " none of the 
Impressions [Impressionists 7] found 
llicii way to (he me dc Cuurcellc* ”, 

As for the writers of Ihc Second 
Empire, she ignored those who were 
not members of her circle, and was 
appalled or repelled by the work of 
hci most hiilliani piolfges. Flaubert, 
the Goiicouris* mid Gautier. Her 
luck of independent judgment is most 
clearly demonstrated by her treat- 
ment iff Sainlc-Rcuvc, one of her 
biighlcsl stais and most devoted 
friends, whom she spurned when he 
began io write Tor a periodical hostile 
lo (he Second Empire, and to w hom 


Plain Mr. Brown 


Tom l Vi i.i n : The limprevs tlrowu. 

254pp. Htullcy I lead. 35s. 

The impndiable m liislmy will always 
have its dbciplvs there will always 
lie people to bdietc [hat the Emperor 
Francis Joseph xx.i* the M'li of 
I'Aiglon. that Naimdoill xvas really 
I outs XVII. that l.Uid Noi llicliffe 
and Mi. Cecil King xveie descended 
from the " brave old *' Duke of York, 
lii.it I luratio Botlomlej wa* Brad- 
laugh's him. and lhat Queen Victoria 
g.*ve liiith to a child by John Biu\\;n 
in the l , cn*i>m Wallace al l ucerne in 
1K6X. Such fancies- fit topics foi the 
“ contemporary “ theatre- throw no 
kind of aspci-ion on the people con- 
ce» nerl : the> merely advertise the 
silliness of rnralal man. The house- 
maid, with he i brooms and dustpans, 
may have it i eli ievjbly vanished but 
liei credulity iimiJic* i«n in llie minds 
of iis all. 

Mr. Tom Cullen has w ritten a very 
much better book than eiffiei its title 
nr it - subject miithl imply, lie is open 
to irilici-m on three juiint*, which 
concern hi* somewhat reckless use of 
aullioiitie* In l«5ft the Queen w;role 
about her love for the hill* of Scot- 
l .iiil. Mr f allen substitute* Biown 
for lire hill*. While no doubt each 
had a touch of granite in their com- 
position. there '*rc other and more 
substantial differences. Secondly. Mr. 
Cullen shows tli.il he is unfamiliar 
with the Oti.ei'.’s Jitliciilt lrmdwrit- 
ir.g : he publishes a facsimile of a 
short extract from the Queen's diary 
but, a* he will ree. misread* this in 
|xvi> p irticiiLiri when he quotes it in 
his text. 11c tells u* that he has «*en 
a letter in wliidi the. Queen refers to 
Brown as ‘ darling one Any such 
document should have been quoted 

in full. ’ . . 

The virtu-.* tff the book he in cut- 
ting away much of the rubbish uboui 
Brown which was in danger of being 
fe-.-ii: rally accepted. Moreover there 
arc two points in this friendship 
which are con^ixlcntly overlooked. As 
a widow ihv i Queen became 
extreme!*, hostile !•* nrisiaCiatic lift*, 
which -hi thought fob'*- and tire some. 
She cnjn>«d *6 society of Brown 
because- lie v-ih ff*g opjio4|®'°^ l " ,s 


she granted a gnideing pa i don only 
when he was on his deathbed. As 
Joseph Piimoli xvmle of her, with 
|he warmest sympathy but dex astat- 
ine pcrcipiciicc. 

tlieie arc t\\n plia-.es ill her judgments— 
in the first -lie only admire* the talent* 
**i people *lic loves; in (he second she. 
liei because she can't appieciwle the 
talents of her friend*. 

Like the pi incest herself, one sus- 
pecl*. Miss Richardson lends to judge' 
Mathiide's salon by quantitative and 
iion-aesihctic standards. Thus in her 
introduction .she tells Its that it was :d 
Mathiide's various homes that 

decorations were demanded, sinecures 
bestowed, pensions and Chairs and Aca- 
demic i mi forms ensured. It wax there 
that plays were first perfoimej, sonnets 
were composed, novels read aloud, mid 
music played. 

And again, al the end of her book, she 
quotes approvingly Henry Hou«ayc\ 
comment that, at the me dc C’our- 
cellcs, 

they nude Senators ut thirty thousand 
francs, professors at ihc College dc 
France, Jihruriuns, laureates at exhibi- 
tions, knights and commanders of the 
L.«!gion d'honneur, m cm be is of the Ata-‘ 
diStnic-Fraiwaise and the Academic dcs 
Ueaux-Arls. 

Judged purely by Henry Houssuye’s 
yardstick, Maihilde was indeed an 
admirable and energetic hostess. 

This biography suffers not only 
from excessive praise of ils un- 
lulcnlcd subjects but also from 
stilled translations— " My God " 

(? Mon DicuL “xve remained 
on terms ” &c. — and u tendency 
to gush (“There arc cities which 
hold the heait and .symbolize 
the past and seem to command Lite 
future, cities which exercise a life- 
long, essential spell "J. But as a fully 
doctune tiled study of iin interesting 
historic figure anil her milieu it has 
built interest nnd value. 


Queen liei*elf. xvhal he Ilm light he 

Mr. L ulleii has derived iiiucli of 
his iiifiiiiiialkui from the Queen’s 
sfuexvd and devoted ailviscr, Henry 
Poiisonby ; from him xve gel a fairer 
picture of Bioxxii than is to be found 
auyxvlieie else ; he admired him, was 
amused hy him and used to refer to 
him us “the child or nature". But 
must of die tales about Bi own derived 
from the reactionaries and (he aristo- 
cracy, xvho xxcre understandably 
vexed lo find themselves ousted from 
the Qucen'-s circle by 11 the child of 
nature”. 

The olhcr point in the friendship 
i* Ihe most dilficull to substantiate 
xxiili hard fads. In the royal homes 
after the Pi incc Consort’s death there 


was an immense field for mischief. 
The- Queen i.s constantly complain- 
ing of mischief in the house so that 
we can sense hoxv children, courtiers 
and servants whispered and caballed. 
On lop of this the Queen suffered 
much from servants xvho gave them- 
selves airs and were grand. Part of 
the explanation for Brown is that 
in hi* department she was completely 
protected from the consequences of 
mischief, from warring factions, nnd 
from grandeur. Thai i* why she was 
so touched when Broxvn said to 
her “ you'll never have an honester 
servant". The virtual extinction of 
servants in Ihe twentieth century 
should not blind us to the rarity of 
complete faithfulness in the species 
even when it was in abundant supply. 


Baltic politics 


A. N. Ryan (Editor): The 

Saumarez Papers. Selections froni 
the Baltic Correspondence of 
Vice-Admiral Sir James Sau- 
marez, 1808-1812. 287pp. Navy 
Records Society. R.N. College, 
Greenwich. £2 10s. 

As long as ships were made of wood 
and propelled by sail, naval stores 
from the Baltic were essential to Bri- 
tain’ , naval supremacy. Thu* in a 
Continental war she could never 
tolerate a shift in the balance of 
power which might exclude her from 
the northern sea. Such a ^ n S® r 
seemed very real in 1808 when Napo- 
leon’s auilmrity was strong in Deo- 
muk and apparently Jncreasingovcr 
Ihe monarch* of Russia and Prussia. 
Only Sweden was well disposed nnd 
even she. because of dynastic weak- 
ness. was soon compelled to side 
with Britain’* enemies. Hie only 
remedy in such a situation was the 
skilful use of sea power to protect 
Brii:iin'’i trade, deter her main enemy 
France from further aggression, and 
gradually lu convince Sweden, Pm* 
- ...j iirnt .f ihc>v broke 


to early autumn, James Saumarez 
successfully accomplished these 
varied tasks. When he left the Bal- 
tic finally in 18J2, Napoleon was 
entangled in Ihe disastrous Russian 
campaign. Prussia was at war with 
him, and British sea power had 
shown the weaknesses of his Conti- 
nental system. 

Saumarez had a brilliant fighting 
career as a captain in _ the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, but 
had held nu significant flag appoint- 
ment until he went to the Baltic. Here 
he was not called upon to flglit any 
fleet or squadron action bill, as these 
letters show, made highly effective 
plans for the defence of trade, and 
moved skilfully through the langted 
diplomatic maze of Bailie politics, He 
maintained good relations with Iho 
Swedes, even when they were nomi- 
nally at war with Britain, executed 
Britain’s Orders in Council wi jh dis- 
cretion, and, most remarkably for- 
bi? time, never seems lo have quar- 
relled with his subordinate admirals 
and captains. • 

All this emerges clearly from Mr. 
Ryan’s meticulously edited volume 
The Saumarez Papers- SujdunLs of 
B-alljc- arid British economic history, 
and there of the Napoleonic Vf-ars, 
will find in these letters some clear 
demons rations of y\\a\ scupower 




The 

Empress 

Brown 

The Story of Queen Victoria*; 
Friendship w/Zli John Brown 

TOM CULLEN 

C | Joel sure chat Mr Cxdlen's 
industry has unearthed almost 
everything of importance. His 
researches, conducted with pro- 
fessional expertise and backed 
by good judgment and taste, have 
provided the material for a most 
enjoyable and lively book.*— 
Elizabeth Longford, observer 

... a lively, readable book-*— 
Lord Anglesey, SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

Mr Cullen’s excellent book.’— 
Woodrow Wyati, EVENING STAND- 
ARD Fully Illustrated 35s 


Leonardo 


UA VIIIUI. A Portrait 

E. M. ALMEDINGEN 

Within ihe framework of a brief 
chronological account of his tile, 
Miss Almedlngen offers a fresh 
Interpretation of this enigmatic, 
compelling and contradictory 
genius. By the author of The 
Romanovs, The Emperor Alexander I 
etc. 25s 


British 
Universities : 

PURPOSE AND PROSPECTS 

Sir SYDNEY CAINE . 

Director, L.S.E., 1957-67 

* lu publication .is remarkably 
well timed, and as a compendium 
of questions that government and 
dons have now to answer It could 
hardly be bettered.' economist ' 

.42* 

A Tale of Love, 

Alas and Other Episodes 
DAVID LYTTON 

* There are a few novelists today-- 
who write as well about Africa... 
In his familiar uncluttered style 
Mr Lytton harnesses a personal 
anger, and nostalgia, expertly cre- 
ating a series of glimpses and 
episodes that are not easy to 
foriet.’ Wllllom Tftror, the 

GUARDIAN 

* The skill with which Mr Lytton 
has entered into the mind of his 
hero Is startling ' Poulck /t/larnhom 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH . 

By the author of The Freedom 
of the Cage end The Grass Won't 
Grow Tlfl Spring. 25s. 


L.A.M.D.A. 

ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE AND 
PROBE Vol VII 

As In ' previous volumes this 
seventh LAM DA Anthology pro- 
. vldes all the poetry and prose- 
exclusive of Shakespeare — sot by. 
the London Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art for the public 
examinations In the Speaking of 
Verse and Prose 
(MAX REINHARDT) 18s 

BODLEY HEAD 
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American foreign policy: prosecution and defencfctorian challenge 

_ __ rii.ulfi. 'iBiil hit ii! I'ltvli'in. Ivi.-i ■»*! in JilTiir.ini u-ut ^ Iho Itlz.l )>v. u.lik 1 U .1 ..til.,.. .T . I 1 


Eugenis V- Rostow : Law, Power, 
anti the Pursuit of Pence. 133 pp. 
Lincoln : University of Nebraska 
Press. $5. 

Hans J. MorciLn tiiau : .*1 New 
k Foreign Policy for the Uniretf 
.States. 252pp. New York:Prncgcr, 
London : Pali Moll. £2 18s. 

These two hooki represent two 
schools of American Thought on 
American foreign policy, ilie one by 
Professor Rostow representing, with 
some critical .silences, the official wis- 
dom of the Johnson administration, 
anil the oilier by Professor Hans 
Morgen thuti representing a highly 
critical view of the American altitude 
tu foreign policy and advancing .some 
suggestion* about how that attitude 
could be usefully altered and a more 
rational and less dangerous policy 
sold to the American people. 

Each of the buuks is the work of 
an extremely intelligent writer. Each 
is based on a good deal of serious 
and acute reflection : each suffers 
from adillleulty which is not rhe fault 
of the authors and yet limits the use- 
fulness of the books. Things change 
very rapidly in the United Sinks, and 
Ihey have changed ami arc changing 
ul this very moment. Thus, Profes- 
sor Rostmv’s lectures at the Univer- 
sity iif Nebraska, given in l‘J6f» and 
revised in l%8, necessarily sutler 
from the changes that were made in 
the last months of the Johnson ad- . 
min ist ration and arc being made in 
the first months of the Nixon. 

In the same wav. Professor 
Morgen i luii, who perhaps has more 
Germanic seriousness than the aver- 
age American, did not foresee when 
he wrote his book the versatility of 
the American mind, or at any rule 
of the American temperament. At 
the very moment of the publication 
of his book, the reversal of the tide 
of confidence in the accepted wisdom 
and, indeed, in the competence of (he 
American armed forces has set in. 
Yel, if only for their historical im- 
portance, each book was worth pub- 
lishing and is worth reading, und of 
course a great deal of what each 
author has to say is still valuable even 
when the doctrines arc opposed one 
to the other. 

When Professor Rostow gave his 
lectures, he had not yet entered the 
State Department, but was already 
committed to approval of the general 
policy of the Secretary of State. There 


rciults, and lie is apparently convin- 
ced ilia t they arc seldom or never 
justifiable even if ii is likely that they 
would have hcnclici:il results. He is 
an admirer of the traditional wisdom 
of traditional diplomacy and has in 
fact adopted as his title a phrase from 
ihe admirable book by Professor 
Hinsley. 

Professor Rostow is convinced that 
there is a danger in the United Stales 
of ;i naive isolationism or a naive 
choice of an easy wav of life for the 
American Republic in an age in 
which an easy life is not possible for 
it or for any other important stale. 
Professor Morgen ill au would agree 
that there is no case in the American 
Zion and that (he American fashion 
of a black-and-white view of policy is 
ail immense handicap. Each would 
agree with TueqiieviJIc that it : s 
very hard indeed for a democracy to 
carry out a rational and lar-seeing 
foreign policy. But there the agree- 
ment ends. 

Professor Rostmv Is perfectly 
aware of the hostility of Ihe Ameri- 
can academic community, or the 
greater part of it at any rate, towards 
the policy of the Johnson administra- 
tion, and to the belief that the United 
States has any serious business, or 
any prospect of success, in Vietnam. 
When he is .scoring off some of the 
more foolish and credulous doctrines 
of the enemies of ihe administration, 
he is truly victorious, for many of 
the- critics arc either entirely one- 
sided in their moral bins or know 
very little about the complicated situ- 
ation in South-Easi Asia. On Ihe 
other hand, the former Dean of the 
Yale Law School often writes us a 
lawyer naturally docs mid perhaps 
naturally should. It is no douht true 
that supporting rebellions in the ter- 
ritories of other stales has always 
been condemned by international law 
or international tradition. Thus 
Gibbon put the case lor George III 
against l.ouis XVI in the case of the 
rebellious American colonics. But 
1778 was not lybO or l%5. Wc live 
in a world of slates that arc barely 
slale-.. or states that are real but 
cold-shouldered. If the United .Slates 
can "cut'* the real government of 
China in favour of u kind of Bara- 
taria, China can, perhaps, be forgiven 
for refusing to recognize “ Viet- 
nam ”. There are legal fictions on 
both sides. 

And there is a difficulty which is 


backed in different ways by the two losses 
greatest power*, in ihe world. Ii will Kuun 
be ended only when ji suits both the China 
Uni toil Slates and (he Soviet Union day u 
to end it. The division of Korea was must 
nut only the result of ail international and u 
treaty, but i-, a result of the fact that admit 
the United Stares was in possession in made 
Somh Korea when North Korea impos 
Jaunchcd its war of aggression. There trulioi 
js something perhaps a little reveal- Presid 
ing in talking of these stales of South- l n u a 
East Asia in terms which are valid in the a* 
Western Europe. As Professor Mor- by hi 
gem hau points out. the great success Amcri 
ul the Marshall Plan may have misled „n t hi 
rhe American public and the State .., c ,p, 
Department into applying the same un d wl 
remedies to very different complaints jjj 
in the incoherent slate life of Eastern ...hen 
Asia. What Professor Morgcnihau moni3l 
says of the inapplicability of many of n (Jll .J 
our political and economic recipes to . v ,.n u 
South-east Asia makes some of Pro- 
fessor Rostows arguments not neecs- ' 


losses with the collapse of the 
Ku uni in lung on the mainland of 
L'hina. many of the problems of to- 
day would noi have arisen, and we 
must all. despile eminent scientists 
and olher deep and distant thinkers, 
admit that the Korean War, which 
made a rational C hinesc policy 
impossible for ihe I nmian adminis- 
tration, was not ihe fault of either 
President Truman or of Mr. Achcson, 
but of whatever fears lay behind 
the assault on Smith Korea. If only 


as much for ihe niwak MlhL-j ' 

IhncT Presideni 1 7 f Ea * < Edltor > : The 

io nn!li '! Un , l , lsup ha "i ifato Victorian Poets: Recan- 

ihcji., |,u more thun in r air • f . - v .- 

many, whose importance p'/* jnd champions of the major Vic- 
M urgent hau .seriously an fought not to decline the 

the most remarkable ^ challenges. A centuiy ago. 

economy in the world (stariiJ£ readers thought lhc Idylls 
more desperate si uaS ? 3 *M«a principal glory of I Iwir 
r:„- m ... u , n »aa v rJ ad. though bwinhurne was the 
P..M of Germany faced la |* ^ lively debate, few would 

, y ,t ' l “ sl ‘ ,n to ii ? .questioned his extraordinary 
s i Rostow s lecture* » to captivate and to disturb. 

’ a very out of date ^of our neglect of them today, 
i rotessor Margentba ,/Mi and Swinburne would seem 
e rationality ufAmcrv; ;j j' 0 ul for reconsideration in such 
ids Japan, an awepm Jume as this. But neither gels 
iririn that “victory $ e ^pected attention. Tennyson 
nay be as important » ^ as the author of The Prin- 
nn of American ^kMemoriam. and M<utd\ und. 
ina, i! not as impH jug the poets of Swinburne’s 
rudential policy m u mlion, only the one who already 
lied dangers of an Jbti ^ the highest esteem. Hopkins, 
war in Vietnam pi< , a essay to himself. Of the 
-II m ;, y do and still) # twelve essays, four each go to 
m. if the otinvukioTKi jy^u and Browning, two each 
continue after his fci Arnold and Clough. 


by forcing the enemies of recent Lhc re is only one allusion tail! 
American policy to consider whether in Professor’s Rosiow\ lectures ■ 
nil the faults of ihe modern world there is only a very out of date/ 
are the faults of ihe United Stales, sion to it in Professor Mml. 


and whether in fact, the United Stales 
did nut show astonishing moderation 
when ii had for a brief period a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb. Law. 
Power an,! the Pursuit of Peace is 
well worth reading. 


fessor Rostow \ arguments not neecs- ■ v *‘ 1 *'* another way is .-I New For- 
sarily invalid but. staled in too legal- ‘ 7l > ,, Falicy for the United States, ft 
islie a form, not in ihcniselves con- ‘ s Perhaps a little loo systematic. It 


isnc a lorm. not in ihcniselves con- 
vincing. 

There is one omission in Pro- 
ressor Rosiow's bunk which is pos- 
sibly significant. His account of the 
C hina policy of the United Slates 
since the end of the Second World 
War is brief and, one is tempted to 
say. evasive. Professor Morgcnihau 
is convinced that a more realistic 
view of the present relationship 
between C hina and the United Stales 
is an essential of a rational foreign 

P u ‘ s JI,so convinced that 

what Professor Rostow calls the 
Republic - of China” is a fiction, for 
both Mao Tse-tung and C'hiung Kai- 
shek assert that Taiwan is part of 
the Republic of China, and, of course, 
by Ihe Republic of China they mean 
very different things. If. as was pos- 
sible, the United States had cut its 


is perhaps a little loo systematic. It 
docs not allow enough for the con- 
tingent. And Ihcrc is perhaps a note 
of natural irritation at ihe failures 
of the rulers of the United Stales to 
pay much attention to the lectures 
Professor Morgen (hau lias been 
giving them for a good many years 
now. Perhaps Professor Morgen- 
thmi should be encouraged by the 
refusal of Congress lo follow the 
Nixon administration in its hasty 
moves towards a defensive escala- 
tion of the atomic race ? Rut there 
is a curious omission in each book 
which is rather hard lo account for. 
If in different ways Professor R os- 
tow, Professor Morgcnihau -and Pro- 
fessor Myrdal- -accept the complexity 
of our point of view of the political 
situation in East Asia, if Professor 
Morgenthnu, at any rale, is highly 
sceptical of the possibility of doing 


testimony, but is absolute Mis. 
Armstrong agrees. Mr. Gabriel Pear- 
son. tuo, appeals tu our historical 


look ’’ exotic” to a British critic, he 
should recollect lltai grapes, wine, ligs 
and tunnies are not unusual in the 


book. Yet ihe rationality uf.W. 
policy towards Japan, an aivepui 
ol lhc sad truth that “ victory 
not keep may be as important a 
rational i/a lion of American 
towards China, if not as impot/ 
as highly prudential policy mi* 
of the unlimited dangers of an 
race. If the war in Vietnam pr a 
out, as it well may do and vtellci 
do quite soon, if the convulwiq 
Mao’s China continue after his&ri 


and for twenty years nr so at .jKiIcrcni members of Mrs. Ami- 


rate allow the common fears of to 
cow and Washington lobe lew ji$ 
'lied, then the question of Japan mj 
be the most important item oo i| 
agenda. If it is necessary for. toi. 
lo accept, at last, the fact itui it 
China of Papa is dead for ever, 
will also be necessary tu persuaded 
Defense Department, and p-sui! 


mg's team choose different 
liffds of recommending their sub- 
s. Mr. Bernard Bergonzi brings 
t Princess into the twentieth cen- 
sby suggesting parallels with Law- 
st. Pound. Eliot. Doris Lessing. 
I Simone dc Beauvoir, while Mr. 
itael Mason satisfies modern re- 
bements by finding moral rcla- 


thc Stale Department, that thclifi sn in Sonlello. On the other 
of The Teahouse of the August Mm :i Mi. John Killham. making a 
is also dead. There is no doubt A d'y historical approach, suites 
both authors fully realize this h J nothing could have been further 
it is a pity that they did not M o Browning's mind in The Ring 


this point for the benolil >)f i 
American public which in guilt 
short time will have to face ihechfc 
of resurgent Japan. 


j/ ik- Hook than relativism. He 
Mhis work us " an elaborate Vic- 
|rim monument to the faith that 
ab dues not depend upon hunum 


consciousness in writing on Arnold's eastern Mediterranean. The trailing 
little-read Metope, for which lie even- stamps presumably show th:ii the 
luiilly claims uppluii.se ”as an act critic is up to dale.’ 
of intrepid, grandiose bloody minded- Di. Lea vis seems tu haunt Mi. 

ness Drew, who opens and closes his 

Mr. Pearson's performance is far- essay with brief rites of exorcism. 
Dinging and stimulating. But in his But hi.s fcllow-coni rihntois appear 
determination lo squeeze every drop more concerned to resist the juilg- 
t»f meaning out of a poem he can nients of T. S. Eliot and, less expec- 
lapse into absurdity. Of the last line ledly, of Walter Bagehot. Mr. Martin 
of "The Scholar-Ciipsy ” And on Dodsworth and Mr. 'Alan .Sinfick! 
the beach undid his corded bales” argue from different angles that 
— he writes: Tennyson's ornalcnesx. which Bagc- 

hut stressed, is not morel v a surface 
Its verbal sequence contradicts its ..tean- ;itcomi ,| is i imenl bu , a 'means by 
mg: the bales, which were undone which he fuIfiK bK wious pi „puses' 

SS whlk Mr, Ami'.lrong do« mnch .he 

tu L>e prolceicd from die acquisitive- ^’ r l? 1 otesq Lioness which 

ness uf wordly LuVi sensationalism . . . Bagehot dwell upon in Brownings 
The Tyrian’s ilnal act is & negative act. writing. 

frozen before it can be ful Til led. The most challenging judgments in 

... I, >. ,i i— ■ the collection arc those formulated in 

Such reasoning would make drink- |hc on Clough by Professor 

mg bottled ale another negative Barbara Hardv and Mr. John Goode, 
act. frozen before it can be fulfilled. To Mr GtlUlie rc;idcr!> w ho call 
smee the ale remains, lo the end. still (/t , a minor mas ter- 

iTottlcit . tl . ri . . piece " are faint-hearted. He insists 

r .. Thl '„ . cot, i 0 JS- ^ 1 with some vigour that it is " a major 
Gipsy hits been subjected l« over- .. s . indccd f „ r |lim .. lhe 

fT". nuijor masterpiece uf high Vielurian 

Mr Pearson ts not the only culprit J , . ,,7„ res . M „ H ;,rdy makes 

in the present vnlume. rhe Tynan P „ f , b , d c ,. titns hcilllli f u || y 
trader . write* Mr. Philip Drew. >nJ sf|lsilivc awlra . ia i io ii 

with his gravity of demeanour and of Clough's achievement as " u I cel- 
set lied habits resents the coming of n ing analyst, a wrilei of lyrical narra- 
different way of life, symbolized by the tj vc. an nonist who moves beyond 
youthful Greeks with their dicerful- Irony, an intellectual both sensuous 
ness, their novel metliods of commerce. anc , 'passional *: This essay ranks 
and .heir exotic eonsumcr-go.,d S (doubt- wjm ^ of Mr DodsWlirlh amI Mr . 

less with trading stamps.. sinfield. Mrs. Armstrong and Mr. 

But Arnold’s simile suys nothing Killham. as among the more notable 
about “ methods of commerce ”, contributions lo a volume which ns 
either novel or traditional; and. a whole should be ol considerable ser- 
whilc the "consumer-goods” nuiy vice to readers of Victorian poetry. 


What price nationhood ? 


policy or tnc secretary of Mate. There perhaps involved in all legal discus- 
is a refreshing candour in Professor sions ot very complicated political 
Rostow s criticism of a good deal of oueslions. The naraiw hr*iuM>» n 


Rostow s criticism of a good deal of 
the conventional left-wing or liberal 
wisdom in the United States. For 
example, he is not convinced that ail 
V.warsr of liberation ” have benelieial 


questions. The parallel between the 
division of Germany and even the 
division of Korea with the present 
division of Vietnam is not totally con- 
vincing, flic division of Germany is 
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LAURA ARCHER A HUXLEY 
This Timeless Moment 

A Personal View ofAldous Hu.xley 

Snp?,rL n \ S - rory of ]aiet years told, with singular 

honesty, by his second wife. JUus. with photographs. 8 A 2s 

JEREMY FISHER 
Lambe’s Tale ’ T ’ 

and fim "y !! ovo1 which-teeps lhe private 

KEN MURPHY ■ 

The Wind in his Fists 

A murder is commit twi in, a North-country ‘towji, ahd 

a disturbing picture of the inutiitnL fears of thb Community . 
Involved is pieced together like U mosaic. ■ 35s ‘ 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
Hester Lilly & Other Stories 

Reissue. 25s ■ ' 


JOHANNES ALLEN /. 
Tumult 

A.niiddfe-aged businessman’s disastrous obsession with ah 
tmoral 16-year- old girl. From Hie author of Young Low. 2 } 

THE HOGARTH PRESS 


H. J. Haniiam : Scottish National- 
|m»i- 250pp. FaberandFaber. 36s. 

Professor Hanham has written a 
strictly political history; economics 
and finance play a very small part in 
his book, and then mostly in the form 
of other people's views. His own 
views on the central financial ques- 
tion, which country subsidizes the 
other, are general and tentative ; and 
he docs not set out the data on which 
such varied opinions tuive been ex- 
pressed. This limits the scope of the 
book without robbing it of value ; the 
manipulation of statistics bus always 
been a secondary (though valuable) 
weapon in the battle; but this side 
of the question is essential to any 
study of the indifference of so many 
Scots to nationalist aims, ah aspect 
of the question which Professor Han- 
ham. barely touches. '■ 1 

Catholic Ireland and Czech- 
speaking Bohemia reaped the fruits 
of first-order nationalism ; there 
cuukt be no doubt Where their 
natural sympathies and desires lay. 
In each case there was a united 
national movement leading towards 
independence (leaving aside the awk- 
ward question of minorities); Scot- 
land enjoys, or suffers from, second- 


The real grievnnee of Scotland 
against the English is, not one of 
oppression or exploitation but of 
indifference and casual' overlay ing. It 
is significant that a great civil servant 
(an Englishman) used to tell his col- 
leagues to put on their desks a card 
bearing the words, "Don't forget 
Scotland ”. 

With centuries of intermingling 
behind us, it is difficult (o decide just 
what the Scottish ethos is, or should 
be, without relying excessively on the 
past ; and this makes Scottish 
nationalism, for all the talent of 
many of its leaders, n nesting-place 
for cranks (Professor Hanham quotes 
a brilliant piece on this subject by 
Lewis Spence). The story of the 
movement over the last century 
makes one weep. Men with every 
kind of bee buzzing in their bonnets 
conic briefly together in the great 
Cause, quarrel about what that cause 
is, and split up. Things were looking 
up slightly when Professor Hanham 
finished his book : he slims up the 
Scottish National Parly of today as 
being a body with a rather old- 
fashioned and narrow populist 
policy, but practical and united : yel 

thu nlhiii. a... , ... ' 


ictorian gloom 


hacked by the closer interest d, 

Scottish government, have avcrtftlwviD Daicues: Some Late Vlc- 


diminished the recent trouble* ili&fan Attitudes, 
earlier stage ? Could Scottish finj|Dentsch. 21s. 
cial resources without aid from 
United Kingdom govcrnmeni b 
come adequately to Ihe iMj 
Where would this cause have - 
and at what cost to other & 
causes, among the national pr 


126pp. Andr£ 


ties 7 These arc not cosv qutfJ 
and nationalists and union:* j 
can bring strong argument* to 1 
But questions like this m*i> 
and honestly answered by all > 
wherever their natural symp 
may lie. The only thing 'lW 
harm to the debate is the IlM™ 
magic remedies — ' .. 

The trend, of prescnl-dH) ft 
is towards devolution and «f - , 
zation ; the Crowther Com**** 
at work ; something tp SciJlM* 
vantage is likoly to emerged® 
this. The passive opposite 
Scots find so frustrating nu f 
denly relax ;' when father w® 
all turn, ft is hard Wt 
some further measure of aWj* 
will not increase efficiency i i 

faction: for one thmfc us tw ■ 


ms lectures f rom America : in this 
e the Ewing Leotures delivered at 
i University of California, Los 
teles, in November, 1967 ; and if 
7 hare not thut heroic and mas- 
t quality of n lifetime’s disciplined 
Nation found in the lectures of 
K-and Q. D. Lea vis, they have, 
h same, their own individual and 
*fol personality. Slight ih bulk, 
« hi manner, witty in the conjunc- 
> of ideas and engaging, both in 
??■' attractive and genuinely 
ws, Some Late Victorian Alti- 


prcjudices for the sake of a quiet life ; 
and it included the profound and 
tragic despair oF Thomas Hnrdy, the 
burden of whose complaint against 
the way things were run was less 
that malevolence was involved bill 
thut nothing rational seemed to be 
there at all. His explanations, a sar- 
donic fate, the blind doomstcr, the 
sadistic President, were devices to 
convey intuitions of a deeply pessi- 
mistic imagination. 

In the third lecture Professor 
Daichcs concentrates in what is the 
most original part of the b6ok on 
the skilfully constructed biographical 
novels of William Hale White.' In 
this oddly modern, athletically 
minded man a certain kind of scep- 
ticism comes to co-exist with an im- 


“v Mme Lal f ftctnrtan suit- p Cra tivc sense of duly. In him agnos- 
JOas many of the virtues of a ticism tempered despair- and enabled 
9ofteaching T the lecture— which Wm to en f oy whal [ ife 0 ff cret i. “A 
more merit in certain contexts willed and partial faith, held on to 
■wcortam Purposes tlian is gene- in the c i ea r : resolution that full know- 
j) allowed' today. The Americans ledge was . impossible, was part of 
■iwtrouv in subsidizing the ext 


While's answer to the crisis of the 
faith uf his day.” 

There are gaps of argument and 
completeness- in Sonic Late Victorian 
Attitudes as there arc bound lo be 
in a set of lectures ; but ihe book also 
.shows ;t sensitive humanity, consider- 
able analytical skill, the more per- 
sonal and spirited virtues the lecture 
form is capable of accommodating; 
and it certainly left one render very 
distinctly with the impression, in the 
given Victorian . conditions, of the 
substantial humanity, which it is the 
business of literature to embody and 
of the critic lo discloso: Moreover, 1 
were those Victorians so wrong, as 
in the short term they seemed ridi- 
culously to be, about what would fol- 
low the abolition of the divine pivot Y 
In the long run it begins to appear 
that the undoing of millennial struc- 
tures of belief may well, ps they 
feared: disrupt Ihe whole order of 
values, 


1 of this copi British draught to 
5®tyn ! arjtf and moro tecnnblo- 


Daiches begins with the. 

"*„’\ K v„vvm i '. s ioc ftWK- p 0 ii C y u ut nra e i i.-n i n nH ,. « ; » ~ i i will not increase eineinw ^ 5#(lcisili of the Victorians^ 

ward question of minorities). Scot- the crthe“ dfy^ S m readh? faction: for one thmfeuslJJ ^ dodbt about; the existence 
land enjoys, or suffers from, second- p a „ ers of j JJ J h f. P^ s ' tish Nationalist Parly righj 1 !^ seemed to involve the dis- 
order nationalism. There: is hardly K.hlSffhXiS Natural community of of - «U hUmap values. The 

any minority' trouble; but there, * i wrlfert’ cSartL ]ehm ** about far e«der tS adminiwr.fi «ed acceptance of a ba\dd 
no um!«l view abort what ought To clwrtor. in* inlo^ impenunlilily mpoBHile. for the Vic- 

happen to. the country. The distiric- ^™ r ® ?, i c _ as l he movement is, it 50 millions. If we : j6iptbeCWJ^^;who Ranted Uke TerinySOn 


any minority trouble; but there. i$ a workers’ cCiir W 85 far eas 
no united view abput what ought to c cnarusr. in a int 

happen to. the country. The distiric- . Janwwtlc as the movement is, it 50 milli 
tion between Scotland, where English “ oes i ? ot s ?«to to get anywhere much. Market 
is Spoken, arid England, which has a Une. Mrs. Ewing does not make a by rem 
. large ; and well-integrated Scottish paBon, and most plain Seots are more tariff b 
minority, . is not clear enough; arid ,^ te . re sted in national parties, in the .. i—. 
England, , so much larger and richer, , Kingdom sense, than in a n „Z n '^ 

hqa ati IrrifttenSfe attractive 'power. ' Jjaho^il, party,, in, the Scottish ,scnst, . „ .v®*. 
Things would be more straightfor- Thl . s In cludcs the M P.s of the two 5 s 
w*rd if,: in the memory of man, Eng- r T j, ' n parties, Nationalists would say vj!u, ' 
land had been- actively obbressive : ' ,h ? 1 they are : corruDtcil bv West- 


In defence 


Ernesto SAuato ; Tres aproxi- 
maclottes a la Steratwa de miestro 
l tempo . 93pp. Santiago de Chile : 
Eiilltorial universitaria. . 


psychologism which Sartre himself, 
hates so nt uch, apd evep manages 
here to derivfe Platon ikm from Socra- 
tes's self-consciousriess at his looks. , 
What 'Sdbato asks for Is novels that 
arc neither subjective nor objective 



; riot fo burn; their fingers with Scottish , .Mwir. constituents! really want: 
; affairs which so. far as possible are minority for whom irideperid- 
ieft to Scots to settle* admittedly .fAce; 'Whatever the cost, is im absq- 

U . 1 1 Thin a !l Inita'il t r j * . lutu imI... fn >. _ 


absolute, wfi; 
(which may 
finite). 
ministration 


trpts oui . the. false charge rhfit 
riot concord with the ribye* 
plicit theories. He 1 laments 
nouveau rdnian is cultivated 
r ■ writers oUl sof tide bill 
himself Ms managed some-, . 
io, jinti-Parii chic. ' • *' • . . 




s to compensate ' Tpr ri 


plausibly; ,1 


it onen seems that the Scottish lobby comes, back to the financial and’eeb- • NSfi putiiiig 

5. altoo powerful; to the Scots, nomic factors, which are extremely ^ mi«ipeDP l,: n0 ' 
hat-they get less than their share of bard to assess .' : m f view , 


time^ trouble and mone 
forced into an English p; 
Professor Hanham makes 
for sayiiig (hat this is of 
the Scots have nh belter 
offer.-- 


/inkier Verlag have .published an 
renicly useful one-volume selec- 
i Of Httlderltn— bused on the text 
Friedrich Beissoer’s definitive 
>ssi 3 Stuttgartor ' Ausgabe— edited 
Pierre Bcrtaux. It includes a gen- 
us, two-hundred- page select U*n of 
poems, Hyperion uiul Lmpedokles 


_____ 19,6.99 TLS; 859 

THE THEATRES OF JAPAN 
Peter D. Arnett 

A history of Japanese drama from early dances, sacred and 
secular ; cite Noh drama ; the Kabukl, popular melodrama; the 
sophisticated arc of puppetry, to the modern Japanese 
theatre, a provocative cross-cultural fusion of Eastern and 
Western Ideas. There Is also discussion of Yeats and Written, 
notable imitators of the Japanese style, and of traditional 
Influences on the film. 90s . 

THE MONASTIC GRANGE 
Colin Platt 

A fresh approach to the study of the twelfth-century monastic 
settlement which makes use of architectural, historical and 
archaeological evidence. A report is included on the excavation 
of an Important grange establishment in Yorkshire, and a list 
of grange and manorial sites still exhibiting traces of their 
medieval purpose. 80s 

STATESMEN IN DISGUISE 
Geoffrey Kingdon Fry 

This study of the Civil- Service traces the emergence of the 
Positive State and, against a historical background, an examination 
Is made of its Impact on the direct entry recruitment and 
post entry training arrangements of the Administrative Class. 

The author concludes his book with a/evlew of the recent 
Fulton Report and an assessment of its recommendations. 120s 

TUDOR CORNWALL 
2nd Edition 
A. L. Rowse 

This studv of the Reformation sets a model for the fusion 
between local and national history. Its impact and effects upon 
the development of society are reflected In the microcosm of 
Cornwall. In narrative the book moves from the Cornish 
Rebellions of 1497 and the Prayer Book Rebellion of 1549 to 
Cornwall's part In the front line of the Elizabethan sea-war 
with Spain. 70s 

THE CORNISH IN AMERICA 
A. L. Rowse 

The story of the Cornish in America is brought to life with 
portraits of individuals as well as of communities : Hugh Peter, 
a notorious Cromwellian, helping to build up Massachusetts ; 
Edward Billing, the Cornish founder of New Jersey ; Joslah Fox, 
who laid the foundations of the U.S. Revolutionary Navy ; 

John Spargo, Charles Vivian and many others. 70s 

CONFLICT AND 
COMMUNICATION 
John W. Burton 

This Is a critical examination of the traditional methods of 
mediation In International conflict, and describes experiments 
In the application of face-to-face techniques used In situations 
of social conflict, Some of the Insights Into the nature of 
world society, the : nature of conflict and Its handling, cut ! 

across traditional notions, especially legal notions. 46s* 

THE ECONOMICS OF 
WAGES AND LABOUR 
1. C. Hunter & 

D. J. Rbbertson 

This book deals With the part played by labour 'In the operation ^ 
of the economy and the Issues which arise In trying to ensure 
that labour’s contribution Is effective and suitably rewarded, , 

It Is Intended to illuminate the main Issues about labour :j . ... 
now confronting the British economy. 80si • Pepermac 45s 

A TEXTBOOK 0H 
FOREIGN EXCHAHGE 
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The 

National Trust 

Complete in text anti 
pictures by 
PETER RYAN 

I his a iii lioniume, inipm-ium volume 
prcM’im lor ihe lirsi lime u 
comprehensive, derailed, lavishly 
illiiM ruled look ui Ihe propcriic-s 
udmiiiihieitd hy ihe Trial . 

Hi ere i.% nothing else like it. 

Pojer Ryan ft.is Public JCciuJinus 
officer in the Tru.M. 

Oimi’li 1 1 : 40H pimes. nearly TOO 
iiUHtflcfiruwe plate. \, fire limits, five 
fitU-roltmr plates, 10 in hy 7>_. in 
84s 

simniviivti) : l ire remount vo/tu ne\. 
each lavishly illustrated. 21 j each 

ill St'iiihirn Omniiv's 

i2i Wt,u-rn 1'ininiic-v, Shui}i 'Vale.; 

I ll Midl.mik. I nil Anyliu 

|J ) IWihaii Co uni it v Nunli V.ifc,, 
Niirilii'iu Ircl.niil. I,li- «l \iun , 
i 5 | Sciilkiml. 

The Growth of 
Milk Wood 

DOUGLAS CLEVER DON 

No one is better quu filled to 
illuminaic the complicatml limnry 
»>l ilicic.M ol Dylan Thomas's ijiUio 
drama thun ils Nrs>i producer. This is 
a faseinaiing aucouui ol" the cloven 
surviving drolls, on which Dylan 
Thomas worked during ihe Iasi four 
years of his life. -Ms 


New Dent Fiction 

JACK DYKES ’ 

The Taste of 
Yesterday 

"• . . u lough, esci ling novel a hunt 
ilie life of h young dock Inborn vr . . , 
It suvccnlx also in being toiully 
convincing in its presentation, ami 
in raising ail ihe questions that 
bedevil Ruin Ill’s ducks, ns the title 
suggest s.’ (Tin 1 Hiriinclnl Times). 30s 

HUGH HOLROYD 

An Excursion 

-Seduced by artist Robert Alleyn, 
Hump-dead housewife nml aniiucur 
PHiniei Flair abandons Iter family 
lo join llohcrl ‘s summer painting 
class in ihe Dordogne. A hciiituTidly 
written study ol'disiirnsioitinent. 30s 

MADELEINE RILEY 

Diary for Two 

Will mul Holly are both pupils at a 
bizarre jirivulc school, will, a spoilt 
only child, keeps n diary Hnd usfc*. 

■ Holly lo share it with him. 

When Iragedy removes Holly. Ikt 
influence coniiiuies to direct not only 
Will’s own life but that of t lie girl 
he marries. 3fls 


LEADER AND COMMENTARY 
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I Two Thousand Years 
I in Rome 

I RICHARD & BARBARA 
Lmbrtz, 

Wro ihe newcomer Home cap be very 
■balding. To clarify the approach for 
■a, visitor with little time, the. 

Jj urchacokigfa audiors ’isrmtify 1 
H oome into its constituent cities— • 
m ’ey age ntihcr than by area. ■ 

■They niso oftfermirch practical. 

B fsvcry.day.lnrorhiji(ion. Fully : 

I illustrated, 45s . 

I The, Christian Island 

I BHRAM S AKLATVALA , 

I A lively, lucid account of Christ iuhity : 
I in Brfpnn tilFthe a'rnVal of S( ■ ,l 
I AdguSUne in .^J. Mr^akliilvala's, ■ 

I “jesia is that Britain bfrmne Christian 
I altar Ific Kcunah donquest much 
spopcij than is usually allowed. J5s . : 

Streets of Asia : • = * . 

JAMES kirkup ‘ ' 

■Only by waiting the streets of p city ' 
Plains Mr' Kirhup, “ can J get to 
know the inhabitant.* Everywhere at ; 
stncet level po is weiglu'ng reactions, 
sensing opinion— in Hong Kong. • 
Mmh<\ nod other Places, • 

dcliciot^ book which brill lunrly 
contrasts (he tourist giupdqurs of 
Asiil . . . Will i its lioiTOtV.iGWi/rYuf). 
With plates arid /mips. 42s ; 


I ROM RmlKsrLl.iiHS ■ 
lWiJf jin'll bf ■ 

J. M. DivifA Siuii /./ft 
■ from Abiie »■ Hume, 
Ihs/finf'Sl. Lralihi/r W('2 
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The Dainton 
Report 

hew re purK have been so anxiously 
a wailed as that of Dr. F. S. Dainton 
and his Commit lee on National 
Libraries. Met up amid the acrimony 
which resulted from the Govern- 
ments maladroit handling of ihe 
plans for lltc extension of ihe British. 
Museum, its deliberations, undcr- 
luken during the cooling-oil' period 
‘if a year, have produced a really 
valuable survey of the complex pruh- 
leni> of ihe unilical ion of a number 
of lihiaries which were created for 
dilfcrcnt purposes and which have 
developed along very different lines. 
No one will quarrel with the Coin- 
mi l lee’s general conclusion Lhat ihe 
result is in some ways wasteful 'ol 
lime, space and money, and Ihnl 
Mime permanent body shou/d be re- 
sponsible for the overall coordination 
of ihe national library system. The 
Dainton Committee ■ proposes a 
National Libraries Authority of up 
lo eight members (up In three of them 
parl-timcl which will take over from 
Ihe present authorities responsibility 
for the British Museum Library, the 
National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology, the National Library 
of Science and Invention, the 
National Cent ml Library and the 
British National Bibliography. One 
other library within the Committee's 
terms of reference, that of the Science 
Museum, it is proposed to merge with 
the collection of Imperial College. 

On the new Authority, the seal 
or overall lina tidal control, would 
rest the task of imposing on the con- 


stituent libraries a uni lied purchasing 
programme and a system of inter- 
library lending, and of introducing 
'the latest cataloguing techniques, 
effective and complete union cata- 
| logues. vastly extended photocopying 
services, and all the other improve- 
ments which should theoretically 
i follow central direction. The calibre 
I of the personnel of the new Autho- 
rity is obviously all-impnrlant. and 
, the Secretary of state for Education 
and Science is tint to be envied as 
the sc Ice t oi of an untried team which 
will inspire sitllicicnl confidence for 
the Trustees of an institution founded 
in 1753 t» hand over uiilnmi qualms 
i ho incomparable collections at pre- 
sent in their cate. 

For the C mnniiitec recommends 
' that the British Museum's Library 
i Departments, with Prints and Draw- 
I ings added, shall be detached admini- 
r >tra lively from the other collections 
■ am] form the nucleus of a National 
: Reference Library. Few reasonable 
i. men would go to the slake for the 
principle of keeping all the constitu- 
I ents of the present British Museum 
intact 'umler one Director and the 
same roof, although the integration 
of a large pari of our national col- 
lections has in the past been the envy 
of nations whose national museums 
and libraries have developed indepen- 
dently. But the proximity of the 
Museum to ihe Reference Library is 
of great iinpoikmcc.and the Dainton 
Committee unequivocally make ihfc 
Bloomsbury site their lirsi choice; 
:md the greater weight nuusl he 
attached to their recommendation 
since they have twice received Mini- 
sterial warning to make no such pro- 
posal. The plans of the Trustees of 
Ihe British Museum may have been 
dismissed a year ago as partisan, but 
the Government will be foolhardy 
indeed if it overrides, without advanc- 
ing ihe most cogent reasons, the clear 
recommendation* of its own indepen- 
dent committee. 

The Rcpoii, which with its appen- 
dixes runs to .320 pages, has already 
been summarized in the press, and 
heic only a few of its recommenda- 
tions can be the subject of comment. 

A blueprint is drawn up for a much 
more ambitious scheme of inter- 
. library lending, in which the British 


Museum l.ihraiy will participate on a 
strictly controlled and limited basis; 
and, from the class of materia) which 
may he lent, books received under the 
Copyright Act are specifically ex- 
cluded. The main sources of addi- 
tional loans arc seen as the Bodleian 
Library and Cambridge University 
Library, to which the copyright con- 
sideration would also seem to apply. 
Both these libraries participate to 
some degree in loans already, hill the 
Government is exhorted to provide 
funds greatly In increase (lie scope 
of these activities. More must doubt- 
less he done, hut both these great col- 
lections aie i it course international 
research libraries in then own right, 
serving needs far beyond the con- 
fines of their own academic readers ; 
and a proposal to make them the 
prime sources of a national lending 
system raises obvious dillLullics. 

No -.ucii doubts can be voiced In 
the proposal that top priority be 
given to providing money lo expand 
and improve tbe union catalogues 
already available, without which any 
system of inter-library loans must 
founder, and disturbing defects arc 
noted in the National Central 
Library's catalogues, not least that 
there are arrears of more than a 
million items for inclusion. 'I he 
melancholy fuel i> recalled that, when 
the National Central I ibrary uas set 
up in 1927. the Kenyon Committee 
urged in vain that this new develop- 
ment should be integrated with the 
British Museum, where its expansion 
might have been at a very different 
tempo. With inadequate stuff and 
resources it has struggled gallantly, 
but Lhe scale of its operations as yel 
makes The cost per loan very high 
indeed ; and it is a measure of pre- 
vious inllmiity of purpose that, after 
tile Library's move into a new build- 
ing in Stoic Street as recently as 
I96h. it is now proposed turn! rea- 
sonably, on the Itgures shown) that 
ils stock of about 4511,000 volumes 
should join lhat of the National 
Lending Library fur Science and 
lechnology at Boston Spa. 

One trend in the report is perhaps 
implicit rather than spell out, but, if 
it has been correctly interpreted, is a 
matter for some disquiet. In the 
future, the argument seems to run. 
for economic reasons more and more 


A despondent letter from Doris Les- 
sing. in Ihe cuii-ent ksue of The 
stut/irtr, may turn out. to be more 
significant than it seems. Miss Les- 
Mng’s complaint is a familiar oneVshe 
feels that the huge, multiplying pub- 
lishing empires tend to serve their 
authors less decently (him' the small, 

- autonomous firms used lo ; that the 
friendly relations which once bound 
author^ ip their editors are now made 

■*Y? U i^ ib - e b ^- lh - e hectI ° , d»ff-shnffling 
which monolithic corporations are so 
;cl>ronicitlly addicted to,, and by the' 

■ -abdication, pf personal responsibility: 
encouraged by the .introduction of' 

. computers. Miss : Lessing sums It all; 
I'Up ax follows:. . 1 

What has happened, is happening, is 
..lliaF publishers dq . at) They like, but 
authors, are., legally v exactly, 'where they 
, were hi: t heydays when everything de- 
pended on the personal rafotipnshlp be- 

■ tween ItyblHlwC'and qqihpr.' . 

1 Thqrc .Si m value (o' its ip The “ bid '' 

, ? r ' ^ ScpUajiwtly;’’ or, tVaditional 
(What y&J With kind -of publishing with-: 
out that continuing personal relation-! 
■smp with/ one . person. . . That wai t he : 
\vhdle point of 'it,, apd It his jjahe. .• •!. 

Whitt MJsP; Lessing: suggests isThati 
an thoi s ■ should -strike a blow Ifoii the 
old order by refusing lo sian con- 

■ tracts wjth fimisj but only with indi- 
viduals in firms’. It should. b$ u'ndar- 
stood, she goes ■ on., rjw i when thut 
person moves lo unoUier firm, the 
author j s Free to reconsider his posi- 
tion * Furthermore' when the firm is' 
"sold, amalgamated; . fused, taken 
over, «&e." the con truet should autn- 
mati&illy bcconie.iiuU And a new one 
■should be negotiated; 

Miss Lessing -fails To speculate bp 
Ihe legal value of isi contract drawn ' 
up in the niahiicr she suggests. TJitless'' 


the favoured editor happens also to 
be sole owner qf the firm, the docu- 
ment will surely be meaningless. No 
coniniercml publisher in his right 
mind is likely, to agree to a clause of 
? nc .that would satisfy Miss 
i evung being inserted in any bindinc 
contract. And who.' is going to buy, 
fuse, or take over a publisher whose 
‘.■ontraels will be nullified on (he duj 

th i? U M^ ,SC i‘ Bu - f niorc im P° ,lai,t 
1 .in Mls ' Lessings somewhat uto- 
pian prescriptions, are her sombre . 
diagnoses: Is H. in fact, the case that 

Hhnvif St - y k ‘ ^Whor-publisher rela- ' 
riopship is vanish ng . ? . And if it is, - 
.What are the likely consequences ' 
■JlJE? Pique) for Jltera- ! 

JXVi i^'^LesSjng Cot'Id vVell have 
“fPy a . niftrt tentative approach to 
these: kltrely very open, qu^ions. bqt 
tul the same .her letter may have 
inaugurated q valuable Abate, f 

h. v: r / * >.’.*'/• : *v> ", •• i. ’ ■ 

The P ( octry.. Book Society’s ^cond 

Pocry. imernatipnai fd^tiyai! ^ 

' ffW : i S ? me i nipressi ve V names^— 
Auden. O^Ien Nash. . Vaskq ! 

■ f. ?r ' b 1 r hl - y M o|ufa . ' and f Piet 
: J nolo , Paxolmt Wll | h{J ; anVun ’ - S ■ 

do^eii poets reading: at the Queen 

TTzabeih Hull oq July T 0-1 J/* The : 

jingle tnulixli p OC t on 'display will' 

be the newly knighted -I ( ,hii.Se t jeihan ' 

;md there ivt.he faniiljar.riifiriobr that - 

^ vil i f.n, rumour. ' 
It should .bev said; gri'eti substance, 
by two cables of ftccdptance frorii the - 
Ktivilap). One name, however, > wifi , 
bq missing from, the cast. No word 
ha*, been received from the Greek • 
port. Yannis Ritsos., Ihe festival 
organisers, led Hughes and Patrick 
Gjtj-luhd. have . mbdq repeated- ; 
.enqns 1 , to ..gel • in tddch : ; -wilh. 


him but ihere is considerable 
doubt as to whether he lias 
received any_ of their invitations. 
Asked lo offer an explanation, a 
spokesman a| Ihe Greek Embassy 
told us that '* Hitsos is a well-known 
member of the Greek Communist 
Party and has participated in upris- 
ings during the I94(K in which 
thousands of innocent people were 
killed. I don’t know if he is still in 
Greece Or in . some . Communist 
country . The spokesman also 
agreed that he might bo In prison, bill 
had “ heard nothing of this recently.*’ 
One thing, he went on, is certain : “ ff 
Kitsos tx In Greece, he is being well 
treated. Writers, are always well 
treated in Grefece," 


Hook fairs and exhibitions continue 
to proliferate. Th6 latest-- though not, 
presumably, far Jong i* The Prc- 
mier- Festival international du Llvrc 
at Nice, .which opened on May 31. 
this important-sounding affair,. go| 
off to ii .more than usually inauspi- 
cious start 1 . Gallimurd and its sub- 
sfdifiries iiayed a wti V . the British Pub- 
lisher. s Awocift t ion were “ not it b le 
to advise '’ tjwjr members lb be' pro-' 
u ^ f^Ir coincided wilh the 
Washington Conference of the 
Ainericap Buoksellers Association, 
lhe final bfow was the.limlng of the 
French President in [ elections. On the 
hS"! 1 !? lhe , cx hibitors ‘iiiinupi- 

SM,** h y thtee to one, ahd 

che iiUernatibnal aspect of the 
festival - was supplied; by only six 
countries. The exhibition ill fact 

S' V l ni u Ch f ielter T backed gener- 
ously by the City yf . Nicdj it wax 
clegqnlly laid , pul in a ' splendid 

hnlwf'r Aiu * ! b e fringe 

hqspitnlity was tinspanitg; ihe mayor 

f-da tf r, U ’^ ,r ^bc delegates -irid 

- ih^ " of ntajorcitcs 

VO! respondent, ; wc, c . enough, to 
slriilghtcn the most brtikisfv spin?. 


■»f “ur library re M iur-. ... 

be dexoicd to,soicnceTnVtel!f 

wnh cnnequen, reilu,ti ilM ‘ 
lilies for research in the him ■ 
present a 

; , f h a, | ,c;ulur ’’ in 'bo Brhkh £:i 

I ibrary are pursuing historic,^ 
1 ! lcs . !l,u * m A «8ust half nf J/ 

ilers conic front averse i, 

•■re our incomparable 
hiMoneal materials a m _ 
scholars from ,|,e whole^J 
worhl, hm they nuisi provided 
ncghgihlc indirect source nf 
cimcncy. " 

Smco the debate j n the h ow , 

'■‘" ds a ^* i,r :, 8°i lhe Brihsh 
‘■uni, under its naw Director -j 
f haimnm of the Trustees. 
energetically preparing to nwif 
demands which will be made m 
by any reorganization cun^ 
upon the Dainton Report. Id 
H eld of public relations cpW, 
much lias been done by thefornu; 
»f« body of F riends and theapp'-j 
"lent of an ollicer solely respj-i,^ 
lor publicity. It is fervently 
hoped l hut the Department uffJ 
oalimi and Science has spent the ;.t 
in improving its knowledge tf 
funclion.s of the British Mikmi: 
the national library system jI be 
The lamentable showing of the 
ernmem speakers in ihe LorJ.'is 
bale suggested at the least thji fcj 
had been inadequately briefed; 
public confidence, both at hum; j 
abroad, was rudely shaken fry 
open rift between the Triwiwi 
the Govenuncnt and by thefuik' 
lory explanation with which dv 1 / 
ter justified the abamlunnmni 
plans ca refiilly formulated hr Ihst- 
mcr over several decades. R«n 
imlions are now past history. T 
afternoon, this supremely imp® 
issue will be debuted afresh in* 
C ommons; and the learned Mrfrlt 
ihe right to expert lhat this e 
liallv non-political subject shall 
be discussed in the xpiril of pa 
rancour which charaderittd 


urlier ilchatc. 
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—-tut i \vi i now volumes of ihe 
I Woodrow NViLsoit papers show 
1 u , his entry * inid the world. 
Hi is no longer only the duti- 
ful «jn. Ihmigh he is a very dutiful 
,<n,and fli< father is one of his most 
^<re .is well .is *»nc of his most 
i-jmiring critics. He gets his first 
ifldeniic job at lhe " female Hop- 
pm", Bryn Mawr College, and also 
tiiu to leach at I oil ns Hopkins 
[Diversity itself. He - bets his Pli.D. 
liift mime bending of the rules of the 
Hopkins because of ihe immense 
4l «ss of his first, and sonic think 
WbiM.book. t ‘onuiv.wiontd (itn eni- 
'ita. llwjs this that gave the young 
isiitam professor his first fame, and 
; was a very remarkable pert’orm- 
for so young a man; the book 
inbicn i classic ever since, reprinted 
cjnjr. many times. Consequent I y. 

•< uf lhe chief interests of these 
..tank’s k the genesis of 
Mil (itivtrinueni. and the reception 
fit, critical and friendly, 
ftl Wilson was involved in othot 
iirary projecis. For one thing, he 
‘J ambitions to be a literary cssav- 
■iHeeven had [although fortunately 
‘r never tried to prim any of his 
-Klambiiionsasapoei. But he soon 
uli/al that was not one of his gift's, 
fc even tried to slate one of his 
inifi in what .scorns, today, a icdi- 
i» novella. And. as a hard-up 
'ins professor about to get married 
>J later with the financial burden 
'ii'nly of a wife but of a child, he 
i! templed by offers from cdueii- 
'nal puhlishcrx to produce a text- 
wk For those who arc interested 
i ihe finances of authors and lhe 
-vihuds of publishers, the eorre- 
pmlencc with D. C*. Heath is full 
p infui mat ion. ft was perhaps for- 
nHjk for Wilson that he never wiore 
K 1 icxthook. for Mr. Heath was 
ti ftluca'tional puhlisiter of a rigor- 
[uJy bookkeeping type. Among 
pifrer enterprises which he began was 
scat ribu ting a section tn a history 
pf American economic doctrines 
ifiidt Professor Richard T. Ely was 
inning and which, for reasons that 
e learned editors have not been 
Ak to explain fully, was never puh- 
'ished. But we do have Wilson's con- 
‘nbniion, and ils great interest is to 
*w 'hat Wilson knew more about 
I'onnmics than most people have felt. 
B favourite Ameriwm econonii'il 
" Francis Walker, which, given 
state of the art ” al the lime, was 
1. But Wilson also knew the work 
Alfred Marshall (although he 
Is Marshall with one / ). 
togrqssionul Utivermwpi is a 
/remarkable book. It was the 
uf another even more remark- 
book, Bugchbl's English Con- 
tlon. Whether Wilson could 
written so brilliant a first book 
Ut reading — or copying — 
lqt is a matter for speculation 
. her he might not have written 
,fWn better book bud he not been 
Much under the influence of 
hot is also a matter For specu- 

IIL • 

r j!?on was a Southern Democrat 
great belief in .the old- 
Qned Defnocratic Party and a 
. diyrusl and dislike of the 
jblicim Party. He began writing 
|at was proba b| y the d rabbest 
hi American • political histofy, 
iHsled age lo use : Mark 
!■s•Jerm, and the state of.Con- 
Und, indeed, the state of the 
fwb " system of federaL and 
I'SoverrimeM, excited the rather 
pm .and censorious .young mail 
;|re4t deal of.-oonlempt. This 
W of the bsyichdlogicnl baUle 'of: 
l r ^doiial\ Qoveriiineiiti 
^king pt .[he English, govern hVct]- 
H licf 5 a s .described .by Bagehot. 
« impressed by J'ts efficiency and 
ifanff equally depressed -by edn- 
JMhg; the government) of tfie 
States in Washington, not lo 
^■rtftrrisbhrg.TretlfonTir At- 
shll loss; to speak of Nei#:YbNc 

heyday of Tammany HaH. Bot ; 

j absorption of Bagehol\ . doi> 
f .realities of. English pdli- 
/ ^difference hetweeh the tli- 
r .«nd: the working theory of the 
ikf 0 ?' s, ' tu ^°h gave, Wjilsoii qn 
™blc .framework for a polejnic, 
of his hook as 
; W‘ ik not only, as : has 
often^ald; that Wilson did not 
“^trouble to make the ihorl. 
in. y -L^ 1 .BiJ^imord to Washing;- 
Si *n action, bin he 

j.*? ^h .a. bins. which, made some 
to ho^ilc' and competeht 
Lv charge hinvwith blind. 
I “ ‘■■barge not totally biisq- 

pJaue, the constitution 
luiinn ' . il* described 'w.is the edti- 
11 . which tn fnct Luihe to. an 
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end with the first Gladstone admini- 
stralion, and Wilson was not totally 
exempt from following the literary 
theory loo closely. He thought lhat. 
in fact as well as in formal theory, 
ministries depended on the vote of 
the House of Commons, that every 
ministry lived under the steady, vigi- 
lant surveillance of the members. This 
had some truth in it in the era des- 
cribed in the first edition of The 
F.iii/lish CiHWintlian. but it was al- 
ready out of date by the time Wilson 
published Congressional Govern- 
ment. unless we regard the overthrow 
nf the third Gladstone government 
in l8Kf» as the last example of Ihe 
FI ou sc acting as maker and unmukcr 
of governments. 

Then. Wilson wax. more probably 
than he realized, influenced by the 
thought that there would have been 
a chance for a political career for 
himself in England (after uti, James 
Bryce had a distinguished political 
career), but there was no chance lor 
him in America. He was compelled 
to he on the sidelines, a situation 
which he bitterly complained about 
in loiters to his llancde. He could 
not then have foreseen that he was lo 
have a fur more brilliant political 
career than Bryce ever had. and one 
thm would not have been, open to 
him. in all probability, in England. 
Wilson was impressed by the con- 
trast between what he thought were 
the dl awbacks of Congress, especially 
of the House of Representatives, as 
compared with the dramatic life of 
the Hoqsc of Commons in which 
right was represented by Gladstone 
apfl something like i unleavened 
wrbng by Disraeli. This made him 
ignore some of the very visible de- 
;fects| or the' practical. government of 
England, ignore some of l|ie very real 
meriU of the American government. 

It was, perhaps, following BagCbot 
too closely that led Id his compara- 
tive neglect of- the Senate ip his sc : 
cuuni of the role of Congress. He 
.needed ^‘.eemraU figure- tb, replace;,, 
the British- Prime Minisferi 'and he 
chose as that central figure the Spea-: 
ker or. Oic House of Representatives.;. 
This led not only to the coiripara-. 
five ignoring of the Senatorial lenders,: 
'but'ioari absurd denigi’iui.on of the* 
office of President. It U truc that this; 
finite hard fallen fast, und far f rem- 
its apogee under. Lincoln- But, it had 
nqt fHllcn as fast and as far u* Wil- 
■ son .Thought. ; Even though he rc- r 
joiced in the election of Cleveland, 
the first Democrat to enter the While 
House since 1857, he did not, put 
Tnueji trust in the possibilities; of the 
Presidentiul ollice.J He writes in' his 
letters, as l|e had in- fact written in 
(■'oniin'xsMnul ' iioveiiunent, publi- : 
shed before Tlcvi; land Ww elected, a«i. 
i I '.the' Presidency '.was ill)- nfiicc. of 
minor administrative impivianiie alul 


fur less a centre of power than the 
Speakership. Il is curious that Wil- 
xuii did not reded ou the fact that, 
if this were true, it is hard to ex- 
plain why Speakers were anxious to 
be Presidents. James G. Blaine wan- 
ted lo he President very badly. So 
did the most autocratic and power- 
ful oi all Speakers. "Czar" Reed. 
So the office ol President must have 
had attractions, even for very power- 
ful Congressional politicians, which 
Wilson failed to notice. 

Bui. of course, it could be argued 
that Wilson did not foresee the im- 
pact on the Presidency of Cleveland 
and, far more important, of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and, still more im- 
portant. of himself. Thus he . notes 
and regrets tile abandonment hy Jef- 
ferson or the custom of Washington 
and John Adams of addressing Con- 
gress in person; he did not foresee 
(hut lie .was lo restore, the custom with 
very great effect. Nevertheless, 
ConRressiaiuil Government is sliU 
a book of very great merit, . Its 
famous parallel of the Committee 
chairmen with feudal barons has been 
taken up recently by Mr. Louis 
Heren. Although Congress is fight- 
ing desperately to resist the continual 
aggressions, as il sees them, of the ' 
White House, neither. House of Con- 
gress has carried out the fundamen- 
tal reforms which alone would make 
possible a successful holding action. 
But ceixainly few books by yuuhg 
aspiring academics' hare had so long, 
and deservedly long, a life as Wilsons 
Congressional Ci or eminent. 

For peopfe interested in the psy- 
chology of Wilson, a. great deal of 
iitlcnrion should be given lo the letters 
to fiancee and. wife. They 'are .pas- 
sionate love letters, showing a side of 
Wilson usually, only represented by 
scandalous gqssrp;after the death ;of 
his first wife. These letters a re may i rig 
and touching, but' l hey are hot, as 
works 1 iff- literary art or even as works 
of self-exp res', ion; very, remarkable, 
Wilsop was tio John Keats or Robert 
Browning or Elizabeth Bairctt.' But 
the Ifctierv, of Ellen' Axson hrirjg opt 
he r ' very great ..ctyiirm ■ and .tip vulidp 
to which all records, testify .whether 
in a small .college community like 
Wesleyan University or in the \Vhlte 
H ousc. i'll- mnv •- be noted 1 thh t Wj I* 
son and his; wife tjsed the Irish fofta 

Eilein whiehniay* be " simply a, 

simple diminutive 1 of may reflect ah 
assertion of. his Irish ancestry which 
Wilson, fiom time;io time, displayed.) 

If he had. the happiness of a very 
happy marriage, he bad also the great 
blow of the death of hU mother and 
of the various dissatisfactions which 
life was Causing ..his much admired 
father He aim had lo deal 'with his 
finanl’iaily very jjinsntisfaclqi y kins- 
man, Jamek W. Bones, who scenvj to 


have lu-cn a melancholy specimen of 
the lype t»f ( olonel Sellers. And. 
of course, he siifieicd. as he did all 
his life, from whui was piohably 
neurotic indigeslion aiul severe psy- 
chological tensions which account for 
some of ihe grem tactical mistakes 
he nude both as President of Prince- 
ton and as Picsidcilt of the United 
Stales. 

There are mails cxnvmclv iniercsl- 
ing sidelights on Amciican academic 
life in i his period, including interest- 
ing financial infomuiiun which, if we 
allow fur inflation, shows that young 
professors were not. comparatively 
speaking, much worse paid than they 
arc today. Wilson did not funda- 
mentally like leaching young women 
at Bryn Mawr. Although lie denied 
miy anii-fcniinism. ii may be guessed 
thiii he Lhuuglu very few women were 
luiigh enough for the kind of teach- 
ing he wanted to give, and he did not 
find a really suitable academic home 
lilt he went in Wesley an, which lie 
hoped lo make, a ml did make, a 
jumping-off hoard fur gelling hack to 
Princeton. 

Wc have a great many of Wil- 
son's lecture notes and outlines nf 
other literal y projecis. sonic of 
which are intrinsically interesting 
and others interesting only because 
their author later played so great a 
role in world history. Some of his 
juttings suggest views about the 
necessity of really effective federal 
government and really effective stale 
and city governments which pre- 
figure the recent lectures of Mr. 
McGeurge Bundy Of possibly 
greater interest are the numerous 
notes on ihe Presidency, apart fiom 
his discussion of il in f (iiivreAi'diid/ 
(iovcnnnan. and il is perhaps 
worth noting that the future Demo- 
cratic President of the United States, 
and ihe most successful Democratic 
leader since Andrew Jackson, should 
have had so hostile a view of his 
great predecessor. Basically, Wilson 
was a Hamiltonian and a Whig. Il 
was only the M Wur between the 
States " that forced him into a for- 
mally Democratic stance, and wc 
should remember rltal the Wilson 
family \yerc not. in fact, genuine 
Southerners hy ancestry. 

Wilson's acuteness comes out in 
other ways. He is not taken in for 
a moment hy l|tc ill-informed and 
smug contempi for / fruit ad minis! ra- 
ti} expressed by that much overrated 
pundit. A. V. Dicey. He goes sermon 
tasting in ;i fine Presbyterian way und 
he finds a greui many of his diets 
of worship indigestible. He began 
the various attempts at a general 
“ organon *' of polities which became 
that not very satisfactory book. The 
State (the great treatise he planned 
was never written). Altogether, Wil- 
son appeal's here as a figure of very 
great interest and on the whole of 
great personal attractiveness. One 
quite small weakness is shown by 
some of the historical examples:' 
thus, be sees Wellington as u cham- 
pion of democracy, a role lhat 
would have surprised the Duke. He 
and his wife have a podr opinion nf 
that excellent novel. The Rise of 
Silas Laplutm. We learn a great deal 
of 'the artistic tastes of husband and 
wife. Ellen Axson hnd been a serious 
sift student, and' wc. learn the Jim Bil- 
lions of American museums and art 
galleries uf thqL time. . It was to be 
many years before the most distin- 
guished citizen of Baltimore 
presented the Platt Library with 'a 
Wzimne. • 

As is almost always the ease in 
these great American publications, the 
.editing is nearly'-perfect, but il is not 
quite perfect, Surely the note on.' 
Philip,Gilbert Hunlertoi) should occur.' 
sooner than it does ? Surely John BTs- 
,sett Moore deserves .a note 7 And 
more certainly,.: so does Justin 
MoC arthy : this now forgotten hum 
was' at) important figure 1 at the time 
Wilson 1 met hiin .ind ipokipart in the 
(iUetission'TolIpwing: a lecture on the: 
House of Comm;oiis, McCarthy was, 
at .file lime, Ji , very well-kffdwn high- 
brow journalist.- a- good if not very 
scholarly hislnrjnj^ and was 10 be 
Brfro611's' successor as - hc.iid pf the 
Irjsh Nptipnaljsi Party, although the 
Chief described hiiri as beihg “ a very 
- pice old gefftleiiidn foi ap afternoon, 

■ tea-party ’’.Thcfd. is one sift rill ng 
: Uircof the Wilson papers. '’ Wilson . 
;was offered the 'job • Ojf. Washington 
. correspondent for an inipqriant news-: 
paper. Had, he, accepted it, he ntighl 
have Ijcch the ; Scotty 1 Reston of 
his age, but lie .wpjild liqvei hav^ been 
President : of the Uniletl - States.; 
Whether his Wa* k good dr a bad de- 
cision depends on one's opinion of 
WlUon as Prbsidtfnt of Ihe Upitcd. 
Statt% 1 .*;■ . : :!" ■: 
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English— unrest 
and continuity ” 

Sli. • l)r. I .eavii say* " the fmictfott 
ol criticism will he far from fully per- 
formed if there is no critic witling who 
i* not original in n major way— -ami 
' original * here men ns capable of the 
iiinovaliiiB criticism Hint, however sd nng 
ike resistance, can get its essential jiklg-. 
merits accepicd hy reason of their mani- 
fest i r resist iblencss ". (Cor, what u sen- 
tence, one muse mi-uil they don't come 
like that in his despised journalism. 1 
Bui surely what lie means is I hat the 
function of criticism will be far from 
tully performed if there is no critic writ- 
ing who h original in a major way? To 
paraphrase tlu- Nc ir ViirttT, block that 
negative. 

PAUL JENNINGS. 

Hill House. Rectory Hill. Hast Uerg- 
holl. SulTotk, 

Sir. - I l iinvd/es me to sec. from the 
letters so far printed, how many men 
of good will and evident learning Ijiil 
to take Dr. Lc avis’s points. l : or 
example, mw correspondent objects U* 
Dr. I eiivts's aseripLiou of “ no meaning " 
in the work or enn temporal* industrial 
workers oil the grounds (hut •laic-nine- 
tL-enlli-centiiry workers led no more 
satisfactory lives. Hut who said Ihey 
did V The point was that n « r people 
have more leisure and si Hi don't know 
hmv to live more satisfactorily. 
Actually. Di. I.eavis\ comparison was 
with workers of pre-imliiMiiul England. 
| ; .veit so, it t flight he well argued that 
I ate* nineteen ill -cen Ui rv England was n 
les» inane place Hun mill- twentieth - 
century England, if. for example, us 
Dr, l.cnvis points out in the Chcllen- 
haiil address. Dickens could be n popn- 
hit writer as well as u very flue one. It 
is not for me to explain obvious points 
mude h\ a vt-ry distinguished man— hul 
why. why is it necessary for unyune 
to 7, 

Of course, my word "satisfactory” 
isn’t itself satisfactory ; and Dr. 
Lcuvis uses the word “ significance " in 
iris' Cheltenham address: “Significance 
is ii. profound Imniau need.” And behind 
that word is. of course, a complex und 
nceessurily indefinable .(in abstract 
terms) idea. It is an idea dependent, in 
some sense, oil the values created in 
our literature. _ 

One other point. Those who declare, 
themselves averse iu making qualitative 
judgments arc sometimes the area test 
snobs when it conics to considering our 
“ labouring classes ". Despite II. A. 
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Mhsoii uf. tin.- recent Cambridge 
(Jrumcrly), l.uwrciice. for instance, 
write* more naturally a bun I them than 
perhaps anyone ; yet he denounces our 
cull urc which, in Dr. I.eavis'* words, 
lias "disinherited them*'. WltsH i uni 
suynitj is dial Di. l.cnvis* concern is 
ii deep arid wholly Immune one. 

As to the runny letter iiboiit science, 
petilups I can quote Wordsworth: 

Though, my Friend ! art one 
More deeply read in thy onu 
thoughts; to thee 

Science appear* but what in Iruili 
she is, 

Not a* our glory and our nbsolute 
boast, 

Bui us a suecedancuni, and .1 prop 
Tcj our infirmity. 

if hr Prelude, Book Two* 
Hill, once again, is it not tragic that 
an 11 item pi to indicate how the philo- 
sophy or .science has played a major 
pnri in destroying the “organic com- 
munity" should he construed as a l.ud- 
dilc-lypc assault on the teaching of 
science ut all? I think Dr. Lcavis's 
" Luddites V or There is Only One Cul- 
ture printed in his recent I. earns in 
Am aim, should dispose of linn miscon- 
ception. But will it V or Is Dr. Lcuvis 
right about the " blankness " V 

Finally, if Dr. Lcavis's diagnosis is 
wixmg. what meaning is (here in the 
work of T. S. I- lint ? Is our major poet 
merely the sort of " poet " he himself 
despised --having ideas mid merely 
meditating on (hem poetically ” ? Do 
we dismiss his misgivings, too? 

Will no nnc who disagrees with Lcuvis 
actually lake up his points und argue 
them, even ii to do so is a very ifoli- 
cate a flair, dependent u.s they are on 
a comprehensive view of the nature u! 
literature and its possible relation to 
the world it arises from? And fail- 
itiji anything but a scries of crude re- 
joinders— ■■ Your culture didn't prevent 
Auschwitz I " (Wo., it Dr. Lea vis’s cul- 
ture '! j; “Three cheers for mid-iwen- 
uelh-ceiiiury leisure ! ” (Has Dr. Leavis 
not said there is no going back ? the 
problem is what do now.)— foiling any- 
1 I 1111 B liner, will men of good will and 
of learning not listen to a very unusual 
voice, a unique one I should say ? 

„ , M. B. MENCHER. 

2a tjamrolc Road. London. S.W.17. 

_ Sir, So for ns [ know, the best ad- 
vice for the education of a writer was 
that given hy Fielding in Turn Jonc.t. 

If Fielding was right, it is incon- 
ceivable that an English faculty could, 
or should attempt to. provide that edu- 
cation. 

Qol , ANTHONY BECK. 
WC ’ Sqwtn% Lincol,, ’ s lnn - London, 

The man within 

share your revicwerV.surpri.sc 
(June 5J that the memory or, Adolf Loos 
—or rather the living, dynamic image 
on those who have ever met him— 
should persist these long years. So many 
faces arc erased completely, sa much 
healed conversation leaves' no trace, but 
it ts not so with. A.JL. One remembers 
him as a hving Intensity, an athlete of 
tne, balanced end disappearing European 
. Msous, with .no inferiority when con- 
framuig wealth, power, or tradition. He 
xtoml firm. with. a credo in intelligence, 
genius and his own quality. When 
omitted from a large exhibition held in 
Vienna jr the early 1920s, I heard him 
say to Kokoschka: "It canVbe an im- 
portant show If neither of as is In it ’’ 
And he was right! I saw much of him 
2?,.p£ f, ar ? y ,9 7 ® s . 1 «Od every meeting is 
•MH aclive, and visible as if Carved into 
r® ne, _ One clings to his many stories— 

« *** td Practise 

Flying By Will -Power Iii the Nascfi-i 
Ptatz after midnight (with speptnUlcence 
firom 1 the, poltcpF- and niany remarks, 
pointing, to a mind with a unique struc-' 

. mpe of Idephty. ] laslsaw hltp'jq Paris, 
vbry feebte,- rearing in his, huge " CocoF 

. ten-Hetj v holina bn , 

et to aifd fialeolit^, td 

w Voting 1 . Cbiidiicfital (in!$«- all 


L 

- the 


duo hul claim U> have cuincd the term, 
bm Ik- writes in the inlruduclion : 

I have tried Iu perfect a theory 
which has often been pm forward 
but perhaps iK-ver in a fully devel- 
oped form. This is why I have 
deliberately cliosen the Miinewliai un- 
familiar label " histuricism ”. By 
inmiduunx it i Impe I shall avoid 
merely verbal quibble*. : lor nobody. 
I hope, will be templed to question 
whctlici any of the aigliuiellts here 
diseussed really nr properly or 
essentially belong to hislurieism, or 
what the word “ hisiorieism ” really 
or properly or essentially means. 

He was obviously Ion optimistic. Nor 
sens it of any avail Unit lie repeatedly 
set otr (hi* theory against ilml ot 
fii.uoriuii with which lie did not want 
it 10 he confused. 

Your reviewer appears to accept the 
principal tenets of Poppers treatise. It 
is all the more uslunisliiiiLj with whul 
violence lie round* on its author for 
having fastened upon Hegel " the 
wholly unfounded charge of having in- 
augurated the disasnou* linbitof making 
political theory dependent upon his- 
torical prediction Popper did of 
course iillack Hegel in flic Open Soeh-ly 
uml ilx I: mu tics, but his charges against 
him are very different. Moreover. The 
l 'overly of IliiturUinn contains only two 
passing reference*, to Hegel; the book 
is directed against the lal; Karl Mann- 
heim. surely a representative of that tra- 
dition with which your reviewer is con- 
cerned and or which, with such remark- 
able lack of civility, lie accuses Sir Karl 
to be ignorant. 

II. H. GOMBRICH. 

H. Briaidiilc Gardens, London. 
N.W.3. 

"Johnson on 
Shakespeare ” 

Sir, In hi* I rout-page observations 
l May 22) on Volume* VII and VIII of 
the Vale Edition of the Works of 
Samuel Johnson UhIiiisoh mi Slmke- 
sfiitnv. edited by Arthur Slicrho, with an 
introduction by Bertrand H. Brunson 1 , 
your reviewer objects to the policy of 
the edition to modernize caplin Is and 
punctuation. Professor Slierbn makes 
clear in his in I induction to the text that 
punctuation is not modernized: 

" Where 1 lie meaning is nut ambiguous 
but Hie punctuation of (he copy-text 
naight confuse a modern reader, a few 
silent changes have b;en made." 

Your reviewer is puzzled by the 
change of Johnson's italics to roman 
within double quotes. This change 
reflects the general pul icy of (he edition 
to offer to the reader n text retaining 
all those characteristics uf the copy- text 
that in any significant way may tic said 
to represent Johnson's thought and style. 
Hcneelhe retention of Johnson's Gpclfin tt 
and punctuation. Capitals and italics, 
on the other hand, are typographical 
devices to which Johnson whs largely 
indifferent. To retain them would be 
to retain elements of the copy-text that 
would not illuminnte Johnson and that 
would in part defeat the purpose of the 
edition— In present n readable text, 
even at the risk of alienating those 
renders who experience a vague ( largely 
sentimental) delight when confronting 
a'pajje that " look* like the real Lhing” 
Admittedly there are instance* of italics 
used ambiguously in the edition of 1765; 
some of the Yale editor's decisions in 
handling these may no doubt be qties- 
. lioncd. What may riot bo questioned, 
however, is Jus— and the Editorial Com- 
mittee s— willingness to assume tho 
.responsibility of an editor not merely 
jo record hut rather, When necessary, 
to interpret his author for his reader, 
always, of course, within the strictly 
defined limits established by modern 
scholarly knowledge and techniques. ■ 

I cannot conclude without pointing 
0 Johnsun s note tq King John (IV. I 

/ncii,,^ 10 r d iv by , y - our raviewir as an 
instance or the kind of " biznTre and 
unexpected note found in Johnson’s 
edition and popularized by selections 

onils uotcf- 0 " Yiilc v °lumcs) 

con- 

Jeff* It - S - hoe 2 . ' his 

[loves. ,. He. lhat- is frighted 

turriftd may put hisi hand into 


urn licaid oT un>i>iiL- .ip.iri luun .1 ^ ale 
editor who was pic pa red to ilc feint it. 
This matter has been fully discussed, 
ami the interested reader can luiu to 
reviews hy William Ii. '1 odd in I'liUn- 
logiml Q nun a I y l p. Jt>X. R. I*. 
Bond in Atiuhni H rnVw 

ll%4i pp. 275-ft. l-reil'uii Bowers in 
Modem lit it a! 1 it;} i|vfil-4i pp. 2 , >X-.( 0 , i. 

and I-. W. Bateson in lire i n »i / /.ny/is/i 
Stmlify 1 l%(ij pp. 327-51 


rubles, 
dcssines. 

The second 


par faijcniept d-ilimte 
levcl on which 


reviewers uniclc is objwiioS.'' 4 
inure general one. Frankk^ 
nlaceiit and superior tone di\& 


MM. Corli 
consider hi 


HU" I ’ . 

,HI he u 111 de long. 

1 My first .Hid niv last are tneretorc 
"L] j n d M. H.M. equals His tor Her) 
” - "i he 


mrtl ‘JJahn against &j 


“ Le mythe 
d’Artaud” 


Sir. -The article entitled " L 

d’Ariaud " I May Ni is. as far as 

with Artaud, open to objection on two 
levels. 

First, on the level t >| Artaud's tests 
(upon which your reviewer's remarks 
are presumably based 1 there are several 
radical misconceptions, a few of which 
1 shall try and deal with brietlv. 

(I) Your reviewer claims lhat Artaud, 
in writing his Fnviij'r uii.r pu\\ de\ 
Turahunuiras, “ seems to have been 
unaware of the anthropological com- 
monplace that even remote tribes arc 
primitive only in a relative sense ", If 
Artaud thought that he was seeking in 
Mexico a truth which had been lost in 
Europe, it was precisely because he 
considered the Tarahumaran* lo be 
essentially more civilized than pie aver- 
age European, and only superficially 
primitive; “II est faux de dire que les 
Tuialiuniarus u’onl pus de civilisation, 
qiiHiid on rdduii la civilisation a dc 
pares fiicilitds physique*, a des commo- 
ilitds mu Uriel I cs que la r. ice I am hu mura 
a de tout temps meprisdes " ( t hie Rurc 
Principe). And if lo suggest that Hie 
riles and beliefs of such a " primitive ’’ 
race can be of real interest and value to 
us is to behave ” like nil amateur with 
a belief in the Mystic Suvnge " then 
ninny besides Artaud (myself included) 
arc ouen to (hat charge. 

(2t Your reviewer writes that “ it 
would seem thnt his drug-taking was 
prompted by n desire to relieve pain 
or reduce tension, not hy the convic- 
tion that it was n key to higher know- 
ledge It Is n false antithesis lo sny 
that Artaud’s use of opium, for 
example, was either to kill pain or as 
" a key to higher knowledge ", since 
the disturbances lie sought to alleviate 
affected his body and his mind simul- 
taneously (indeed the violence done bv 
such distinctions between body anil 
mind, spirit and matter, is u theme which 
Artaud frequently relumed to). In the 
conference which he gave on Jnniiury 
13. 1947, Artaud insisted; “ J’ai toujours 
eu ussez dc ma| it vivre les dials repu- 
tes nomiaux: nller, venir. s'asscoir, se 
. .... . . . . pour allcr chcrchcr, 

dans ce qu on nppelle mdphitiqiicmenf 
des drogues, des dials supra-normnux.' 1 

f3) Your reviewer notes lhat Artaud 
" keeps ou repeating " that " there were 
also occasions when he fell he was 
losing all conlroJ nf language ", and 
connects this with .iis " ohscssion with 
movement to the detriment of words 
In Theatre et son double Artaud cer- 

tainly attnoks the conventional func- 
tion of language in the theatre, but only 
JP 8j vc i [ a more powerful function: 
Jnjoutc au langngc parld un autre 
langag® et j essaie de rendre sa viellle 
ctlteaatd manjque, son efhcacite cnvotil- 
ante, integrate uu lungage do la parole 
“.??£ n ouhlid les mystdricuses pos- 
flctter to Piiullinn, September 
*;8' . That Artaud was able to 

derenbe so acutely those moments when 
l Ame fassc ddfaut ii ] a langue ou In 
lailgue. & J esprit’' should make one 
more chary of over-simplifying his 
struggle with language. 

(4) Your reviqwer. referring to the 


treatment of 

Nerval, Jarrv Rimbaud. 

Ai aim as madmen or pathokuiniS 
jeets is presumably meant to*c«* 
bahume the lac| that "they arc 2 
treated , as being much more 
writers . (Your reviewer mMiigb 
have given Artaud what anyBffi 
.* in) the w, ri* 'o your columns has a rksih 
it deals vspcct. namely: an attentive widai) 
I he questions that Artaud’s ««L ni» 
a bout the relationship between 1 sib 
and language deserve a better nu. tt 
than Hut ' nothing is to be px ia; j b, 
concealing the fact that a large Pt J 
tiori of his so-called work* go over it 
borderline into delirium”. Space fa 
nol allow me to go further into thhbse 
here, but perhaps 1 could refer amw 
interested to an essay on Artaud di 
I recently published in the inapuj 
Link, and I hope that it does somhu 
to correct the arrogant and loacarrt 
assumptions of your reviewer. 


DAVID MACLAGAN 
33 C olvillc Garden*, London. IV.II 


19.6.69 TLS: 663 




^uneii two kind-, of ham. A piece 
fine, it could weigh three pounds; a 
iplot, stretch of mciulowj might 


•m 


llaje'iy. 


boii%t of our Isle 
NEIL TAYLOR, 
j; Hon Place, Eton College Road. 
Undon. NAV.3. 


Sir- Could the answer to 'The 
Vkip's riddle " (May I5i possibly be 
liiUfiion Jack? It could apply to Hie 
jk> a» follows : 

I jnd 2 : Appropriateness is obvious, 
j a nd 4 : Clear also; perhaps eve ,1 an 
Usiim lo flags ai lwlf-nust ; or passing 
jtsiiew. 

j: Svinbolisiii of ffiitf nol common 
‘wvJedfie- 

i t: " Gent des as cast hy Kip! mg* 
'iMHioudl (the (jernmns) certainly dev 
V-edihe Union Jack ; the Jews, in Palcs- 
•ii'upto l'J4R, fell the same wuy. 
land 8: Difiicnll: hur on the faiiei- 
j ^sumption that the Union Jack did 
st fly the night before the flood, it 
DfM siill fit. Otherwise, as the flag 
J an empire *' on which the Min never 
d“th: Union Jack would he a suitable 
[rt«r. 

1: Three pounds, a mile of thread tut 
ini) would go into the weaving. 

ID^tid II: The lit is here especially 
?oc— the first and hist letters of Union 
I'jA “ U ”, “ K -would have been a 
uLibttf toast from the early eight- 
ieth ccitiury on. 

The generic answer, " Rag " is. as sug- 
*flfd by Mr. Morris, j word of one 

vjble. 

HUME HORAN. 
iMW 31st Street, N.W., Washington 
[JC. Mills, U S. A. 

Vr,— I 'm [her to my luisha lid's pro- 
wl of "AIR ” us an answer lo the 
|Mti’p's riddle (May 15). Our copy has 
, ;n it die family almost certainly since 
i Ve early year* of this century, and the 
JJli: may well have been pro- 
»nded earlier still -so 1 suggest that 
wtad of “Trade Winds ” being (lie cx- 
iiDaljou of the hut couplet, a heller 
» might be “ A.R. Alexandra Rcg- 
! (, who, as a benuliful queen, cduld 
,W been *uid to he the “ Boast ” tor, 
i misprint has crept in, the Toast) of 
nr Isle. 

MARGARET AUSTEN -LEIGH. 

Iwl Hal), Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


Our reviewer write*;— My in> 
gmil and inaccurate assumptions in 
bused on a rend ins of the waste 
works, as published by Oallfiraid. a 
addition to the two books under rwoi 
Some iff l bo expressions I used ruj 
have been misleading, bill 1 can tn tj 
answer Mr. Muclagan point by poiiL 

(1) I do not deny that thetiliid 
belief* of primitives arc of real tiu 
Anv cullmal manifestation h obi mb'! 
worth studying, and I was nol utinji't 
word “ primitive ” ju a pejorative w* 

But it is clear that Artaud was Iwlrj 
for a mystic truth and. like so hudj 
other people, thought it was onb«W 
in certain pre-industrial civilizations. 

(2) The quotation from Artaad draft 
confirms my statement. 

13) By "lc tengage dc la parok*. 

Artaud may have meant the vaf 
noises which he thought effective ft 
the stage and which he also tried t? 
introduce into his poetry. He d» 
much more than attack the com® 
tioiml function of language in ft 
theatre. He subordinates language t 

sounds, movement and ritual. • l4 Th/x M 

(4j II Mr. Mncjagan can undent^ lilt. AjOVvrilCSS 
wluit Ariuud 'say* here without appn 1 __ 

ing to sonic concept of the franwo It -Your reviewer (May 29) of 
dent, hu is cleverer than I am. *ndt Heldina's David Simple (edited 

As Tor the second charge, what » JV Malcolm Kelsull) drew iUtenticm lo 
iKMiiiaux: nucr, venir, s nsxcoir, se Maclagun calls "imperfinence^l PfjWI edition of her pioneering child- 
lever, niurcher . . . pour nller chcrchcr. simply a demand to know what is bdl book, The Uoveniess ; or. Little 
dans ce anon nnnaili< m^nhiiin.iomnn* sa j t j an j t n draw a line between j«* hvaiie Avtulemy, for which I wrote the 

and nonsense. Artaud's life-steh ® ■jwduciion. Unlike Mr. Kclsall, I 
with compassion, but this ii * W not enlarge on textual differences 
u renson for being woolly-minded iW wan the first and the second 
his writings. If Mr. MacbP***J and corrected" editions; this 

nn>nan>a In li^fnnH MM CllTlI Ml (t! OCCiillSC I W&S Wfiling 


(Oxfor 


ruin II against me, us 
thinks that my remarks 

— - • • * ■ t nelding scholars, however, might like 

Urompare the corrections mude to the 
rc&nal rjavemexs with those known 


prepared lo defend MM. kotti jj fg. M ... 

Hahn against me. be Library 

tliinks that my remarks 
extent at least, justified. 

The Bishop’s 
riddle 

li"n' v ‘ ,l,cm mailers or puncr 
Sir,— f suggest HAM : ; or grammar only Th 

1. The first couplet is slighuy of alterations occur in the 
cate One sits on one’s hams aDd^j^ori of The Governess. Could 


""^V ».»¥. iuhi- is rngnied or 
hurried may put his. hand info' Die 
wrbng glove, but eUher shoe 
Rdtdit eiLher rciok 


talking: at once, whom he took under his 

paternal protection. ■ 1 


• .‘equal 

fo f^n^ fo johnhon arid to tfrofeisdr 
8 ft r 1 9 Jl shoi, ] a 1» recorded^ that the 
. . ^ E dition fefors the (coder to article* 

, „ ^ JOaEPH BARp, - PBrifcfilarly 

.1 Mclbury .Rorid. Loridpn, W.T4..^; . J5 n SLj|S : JSS . toUjl : th« . 1 mi Utc 

‘‘ From historicism 
to Mrirxist ; 
humanism ” 

• Sir,— The aullfor of yiour frotii-bage 
aryclc (Juno ■ 5) , refers to the-, " now 
biSlpr^cal 1 consciousness ’’ wtf owe lo 
Uio tifnctecntli century arid Idk gs that 

• historicism ; in this , soitsfc clearly 

possesses r significance quite diflerent 
from (hat subsequently given (o It bv 
Professor Karl Popper ”, Why “.subse- 
quently M ?i *1 ha vfr searched in Vain for 
ffie word in English dictionaries before 
ll 10 ' appearance, fo of , Sir Xurl 

Popper s The fovCHy uf:U]^kluu. He- 


J have been made by Henry for the 
wad edition of Sarah’s David Simple. 
^ pointed out by Mr. Kclsall. the latter 
^minted to “ several hundred . . . 
°* , * ,em m alters of punctuation, 
The same 
. .he second 

^ ( ji j* **ii xjutifmaJi Could Henry 

wind between them. )!. had ? hand in these loo ? 

2 Hum as ien A king Is fl M ^ ffi 0, l her changes of a similar nature 
down H to his r4i, but even jw «•} f{ « sentence constroetion and voea- 

j i.re^ d be 8 well i^ red , t0 “ se . e ,hcm al hcr Relurn - 

" h / > r,1,Ut j’ s i^er ‘work 1 ihut ‘he ^ f hams^rehy ntuffw. fc* jjj »u provoked foslrike a Blow for " 
was the object of various occlilt iierse- ke .P l hams prc ^ y Hv”: ;■ ^ who was provoked to strike a Blow 

“Wwrev'ould they have *^05. 1 .:r- a ' M harf r &^ : “Torment*' is substituted 

come from. Thii from the (ranscondcnt, 4. We all despise A j-.q w Perturbation “ Ingenuousness " 
in its evil if not its holy form?" But actor, an amateur). Bui . AFg ■.£« it Ingenuity "commit” for “pef- 
oyer and. over again Artaud emphasized htt ‘ n 2 nd i **' "• and " a seeming Triumph" 
the physical nature of these attacks (or 5, Read lileraljy line $eveo » ^ & Jt. fc an apparent Triumph ”, Would 
ewofitements ); For example, In the native kind of *S f hi tbe [“Hf have suggested these? And 
confdtfilce already cited, he Staled: “.Un have passed but ohe nlghMJ | Nd he have : recommended • that 

envofiteinerit esl line influence ifndbreuse means I huve spent .m should change her description of 

blague porlde par des corps, lancdepar nighf in the dark. “mag-pye * ■ • ' ' 

des Corps, transmise ut transfdrde par ham should not hHve been * " 

dea sdrles indpnisables dc corps, non pas Ham was also NOah Sj-s®^ ^ 
psyohiques, mais. organiques, pondd- 6. Two supposedly. Criofii«®» 


r HyviB 

- ^WdENDORF, 

,i Q f , l ) cr ? 1 The Yale Edition of 
fiw .Wgrk s ofSariiueJ Johnson,' Depart - 
ment of English and Comparative 

Ne f: 

V Ou i reviewer writes : Notli iou ■ in 
Professor Middcndnrf’s letter perauuftai 
mo that lire policy uf partial moderpTr 
ration folluwed. by the. -editont of (fib 
Yale JuhijMiu is sciisihlc. und I have 


■ Just Published 

ESHKOL OF isRAEb; ; '^%i: - : 
The JVlan and the Nation ' 

Terence -PR iTTiE " i 1 ,-; =V;' f 

46s net . • -•••• • - , • . ' !“■■■■ J- ' ?, '*, 1 . ,: 

What was Hie background 0 r<h« late Lei l Cabkol, PrilM £ 
qf larael during, the aiost critical days of, her existence THoWj. 

'.. bia pnliLlcql upnoriohls in coudeaihirtg him » an f rrC *? ■ 

and indecisive leader? ;*. '.i‘' 

... Terence Prittlc, bipfomalio Correspondent 1 of the Guardian* i| a bt ■ 
produced a definitive biography that will shed hnp«‘* nt "ff -T ; 

?? ?*° PWoflMUjr pT the man jtml his tfiiilrihulion in l-ratn ■ ( . .. 
; ulrtli and dovclupmcntt '* • 

-VMita'M PRESS : - 

Pilhran PubUkhing i . ... ■ ' 


for "The 
University 


two complete lines of Hie Jir*i cdiiiun 
text (repealed in later edition* alsoi. Bui 
might Henry I'ielding have been rc*pnn- 
■iihlc for the icxtual changes di*cus*ed 
above ? 

til l ll. tJRIr.Y. 

R3 West Hill, Milch in, Hertfordshire. 


new uuinogi apli on the 


ut plllllllg 

market. 

I* 11 not naive, then, to assume that 
a 40 per cent saving in one clement 
of nmnufaeiurinfi cost would he 


between the eight liven liny collection 
Xitiiiyuslin and the year IKMt. die be- 
ginning ut the Mciji era. could he con- 
sidered; iievcnhdvss, some 120,000 
... — patriotic poem* were examined bv the 

reflected automatically in a 40 per cent Selection Commit ice, which met regu- 
rediiclion in the selling price of the larly until the filial cluiiee ofl 00 poems 
hook ? In ibis ciinnexiun, your corre- was announced on November 20. 1942. 


A. E. H. 


Sir, About W. H. Auden', poem re- 
printed in the liousnum collection : 
your reviewer say* (June 5) that it “ re- 
quires the backward transfer of the 
comma in line three”. Whose j* the 
requirement? The punctuation is that 
of Mr, Auden's recent reprinting ot the 
poem (l%fi) in t'ullmed Shorter 
Poems, I927-W7. 

CHRIS I'UPHFR RICKS. 

De pan me m of l:iigti*ii, University ot 
Bristol, 4U Berkeley Square, Bristol. 

T Our reviewer write*:- The “ re- 
qiiircnicm ’’ i* my own. and the word 
was carefully cho*en. The third and 
fourth lines of Auden’* poem “ A. I-. 

Housmait '' were printed thus: ” Heart- 
injured in North London, lie became 
The Latin Scholar of hi* genera lion ”, 
not only in I ‘Jim hui also in 1040 
{Another Time, page 24 1 and Professor 
Ricks very properly reprinted them in 
the form twice approved by [heir author. 

The fact remains, .however, that Houv 
man wa* ” heart -injured " not in North 
London bui in Oxford in I SX I (even if 
the nitip de nnue might be dated .1 few 
years later, in Buyswater, that is still 
W.2). The foundation*, at least, of hi* 
claim to be. by Hie time lie died in I93i<. 

(lie I ait in scholar of bis generation ” 
were laid during [lie year* IKjRi-l'Jltf 
when he was living in Highgatc {indubit- 
ably "Noith l.oudon”i at 17 Byron 
Villas; on the front of which, after 

nearly three years of strenuous onin- . , . , 

paisniug. the Ci.L.C. recently placed one ‘■•tosc one. and the clcotnc-lypewrllcr is 
of their oflieial plaques (revc.sing. of mihkely to provide a winning margin 
course, the proper order), “ Scholar and 
Poet ", since A Shropshire Lad i* more 
widely read than Maniliu* or Juvenal. 

The comma, therefore, ought to be 
placed after ' heart -miitivd. not after 
"North London”; and my" recommen- 
dation 10 this effect xvus intended not For 
the editor but for the author. 


spniulcni forthcr displayed Iris lack uf 
familiarity with sound publishing 
practice when he suggested thai pub- 
lishers usually use an "upping factor" 
of live when pricing a new book— which 
is to sax lhat the selling price is fixed 
at live times [lie manufacturing cost. 
Nowadays no publisher worth his salt 

relies 011 such jii unsophisticated rule- 

of-thumb formula for pricing special- 
ized honks. 

Finally. 1 must say ihut the central 
argunicnt nf my es*ay o» monograph 
publishing nil but escaped your corre- 
spondent's narrow view. It' runs thus: 
changing patterns of purchase and use 
of monograph* are sharply reducing 
markets iliat have been marginal for 
many years; hence if we fail 10 check 
the market losses, or fail to find new 
technologic* that will offset Hie inflated 
per-eopy cost of producing und ilislri. 
hilling smaller editions, it is probable 
lhat monographs in printed form will 
*1 Hiii be priced out of their traditional 
mark cis. 

Monographs arc, of course, the 
literary e**enco of research and scholar- 
'll ip. Any threat to their economic 
viability must give great concern to their 
producers and consumers alike. A* 
much a* we, ns publishers, would like 
lo bring scholarly works to scholar* al 
lower prices, we mu*|, I fear, abandon 
hope of being able to do so. Rather, 
we face the challenge of being able 
to continue to publish at any acceptable 
price. 

It will he a race between new tech- 
nology and old-fashioned business eco- 
nomics. In niy view, ii is likely to be a 


“Monks versus 
machines ” 

Sir,- -Having been involved lor 
several weeks in an Asian mission, l 
have just now come upon the article 
Trom a Special Correspondent « March 
6). Since I am that '* former president 
uf one of the largest publishing com- 
panies in the world " and am [he author 
of a report oil the fading economic 
viability of the monograph , which 
served as your correspondent’s spring- 
board, l want to make a few points in 
rebuttal. , . . 

First, while your correspondent docs 
appear 10 be expert in the technology 
of hook manufacture, he obviously is no 
‘ a publisher 


for technology. 

CURTIS G. RIEHLAMIN. 

McGraw-Hill Inc.. 330 West 42nd 
Street. New York, N.Y. 1003b, U.S.A. 

Lloyd George 

Sir. --In his review of Marlin Gilbert's 
l.lovd 1 ieorgt' (May 29) u volume in 
the " Greul Lives Observed ’’ series, 
your reviewer hns inndvericnllv con- 
veyed u misleading impression about thc 
prineipal thesis of my contribution on 
"The Conspiracy Myth" of Asquith’s 
fall from power. 

My argument is nol. us your reviewer 
pul* -it, that Asquith’s resignation in 
December, 1910. was "in pari a tired 
reaction lo Llovd George's ‘ insatiable 
power lust ' ", The purpose of the lec- 
ture quoted in Mr. Gilbert's book was to 
show that Lloyd George did not organize 
a conspiracy to overthroxv his Chief. 


The sentence paraphrased by your re 
viewer actually reads thus; 

For a very short time— long enough 
to commit himself to resigning— 
Asouith lost the desire to go 011 en- 
during criticism mid attempting to 
control what he imagined was the 
insutiajile power lust pf Lloyd Geoige. 
note that I ' Your reviewer seems to conclude that 


publisher— or perhaps only a pul 
who has much to learn. Ollierxyise, he 
would nol have failed to note that I 
did not hold the "twigging pheno- 
menon " trtint ever-increusing specializa- 
tion in research and scholarship) to be 
responsible for the contraction of mar- 
kets for monographs and For an asso- 
ciated abnormal rise in their prices. My 
argument was that this phenomenon had 

kepi these markets stuuc xvhile total . 

nooulaiions of scientists and scholars on something more than imagination. I Early rt . . 

L a j area tlv increased over the pbsI referred explicitly in niy lecture both signed with the Southern Illinois Urtjver- 

to the fact that Lloyd George was not 
wholly innocent of the charges made 


there must have been a conspiracy 
against Asquith in December, 1916, be- 
cause " Asquith at the lime, and Ills col- 
leagues and followers long after his 
death, were convinced that Lloyd 
George forced his wav Into Downing 
Street over the bodies of hi* Chief and 

comrades ", This belief certainly rested ' interest to your readers. 

this month contracts 


In 1 he following year members of file 
committee, far I'rnni " regretfully re- 
porting " failure, published commen- 
tated and even illustrated editions uf the 
Patriotic C'ullenton. uml lens of 
1 ho 1 isa nds of copies were sold. 

fill* 1 vo wed purpose of die collec- 
tion. ax staled hy ilie poet Kawala J 1111 , 
a member of the Selection Committee, 
was " 1101 in create a work of litera- 
ture fur file sake of literature, but to 
promote, in the midsi of .1 holy war. 
the national goal of uruu*ing the spirit 
of the people ". The I'ttirfoiiy C>/llei- 
litm clearly fulfilled tlii* function. The 
poem* include nui only tanka on pat- 
riotic themes— the glory of Ilie Lmperor 
or of Etis loyal soldier*- -by such great 
poet* as Hitomaro and Yakamochi but 
many verses hy inen who weiv patriots 
rather than poets. Here is a literal 
version of one by Kano Morohira : ■' 1 
would show to ihivic soldier* who have 
fallen like cherry blossom* for lire 
Lmperor ibis peaceful spring of 1114 
reign." Admittedly, this is nor a pnein 
to set the blood pounding, hut more 
blatantly patriotic poems certainly 
exist. How ahniil ilii* one (not in the 
Patriotic ('al lection) by 1'jehib.ma 
Akemi; 

Ii is a pleasure when. 

In these days «f delight in 
All things foreign, 

) emne across a man who 
Due* not forget onr Empire ! 

DONALD KEENE. 

Department of East Asian I.ungii iges 
and ("ultuivs, Columbia University, 
New York. NA . I(ti)27, 1I.S.A. 

Robert and 
Elizabeth 

Sir,- May I briefly answer one of I lie 
points raised in your review of my book, 
The Love-Letters al Robert Urownbrp 
and FAiiubeth Barren (June 5 1 ? 

Your reviewer objects to lire excisions 
I have nude in lire letters. 11 ltd tliinks 
ihut those chosen should have heen 
reproduced in their entirely. Bill this 
would greatly have weakened the selec- 
tion us u whole, since in 11 hook of 
limited length I could not include the 
less iniercsLing material, scattered 
throughout the letters, without exclud- 
ing much of the best. It was indeed 
my purpose lo present the “cream " 
nf the correspondence-; but this cream 
could not be neatly skimmed off by the 
comparatively simple process of choos- 
ing certain letters and rejecting others. 

Whether such n selection ns this was 
worth making, and will give pleasure 
to die general reader for whom it is 
intended, is a matter or critical opinion ; 
but it could not in my judgment have 
been prolltnbly mude in any oilier way. 

Y. E. STACK. 

Apple Garth. Carlton Roml Sep for rt 

Sussex- : 

Defoe edition 

Sir,— Your May 15 issue, with Its 
commentary on university publishing 
and with Sir Edward Playfair's candid 
ai)d sad account of one aspect of Defoe 
studies in England, prompts the follow- 
ing report which we arc sure will be of 


Faber & Faber 

Checklist for June .'Hit h 

The Social Reality of 
Religion 

hy Peter L. Berger 86 /- 


The Festal Nlenaion 

translated by Mother Mary 
& Archimandrite KiillLston Ware 
With nn intmikicliiin by Arehprii-Ht 
Gw irftos Flnmvsky. B4 ; - 


The Violent Bear it Avuay 

by Flannery O’Connor 

A iX'-iriiHie of her accoml novel Ml/- 

The Graphic Reproduction 
and Photography of 
Works of Art 

by John Lewis 

and Edwin Sniilh 

With 143 illiiHtmticmf*. ninny mI'IIk'iii in 

coinin'. (.Dint rihutud I'm' W. S. i.'owull 

Ltd.) Xh 

Daffodils and Narcissi 

by M. J. Jefferson- Brown 
A comjilrtlo uiiido 1 <j the- immsMin 
family. Wit h -lit iihnloqriiphK, night in 
colour, und 21 text IlgiuvH. B4/« 

Fuchsias 

by Stanley J. Wilson 
A compfotn Ruido to llw proiiiifciilioii 
nnd cultivation of fiiL-h4M» for bonus 
nnd g (mien, Si*coiitl edition . Willi 32 
photographs, aiglil in colour. 

(Ready •June 2ffnl.) 


50/- 


were 


had greatly . , 

quarler-cenlury. . (By the -way, your 
correspondent should not have called 
me “the inventor." of the lwju>n> 
effect; 1. merely observed it. 1 .What I 
did say was that in recent year* the 
increased practice of photo-copying and 
of inter-library loans apparently 


sity Press for. a projected farly-voiume 
edition 1, of The ‘Collected 


. * Pcather. or a Bit of Moss V to 
instead “ little Strpxy and ' Moss ", 
continue by adding more." Straw, 
g«sartd Peathers” instead ol "Sticki, 
« fathers and Moss " ? 

«Kh Sarah 
J; rad her f 

••• I"~y‘ 

hn'J- 111 Henry would have been 
9 tecupted with, work and with com- 
;" nB his Tom Jones to have spared the 
Mo read his sister's modest children’s 
j. 0 *, possibly until after the new edition 
m m J ones wos Published in April, 

■ Hia eleven-year-old daughter is 
[ ? have, received a eppy from her 
JikLk , TAe Governess was first 
? n ^ anut * r l' 2. 1749. The 
ednion was offered for sale on 
1749 “ Revised arid Corrected 
ilml ^ ^V^ 01- • Heny would have had 
th «n to offer Sarah his adViPe. 
C- Mill nr. Who published The 
had acquired the copyright 
was presumably responsible for 
meVrn ,n ® ^ oth tble and quriiation on 
L a , P-' 61 the second edition, and 
! i»i .1 T|n % lh ? r,,nn ‘ n # foies, tile for- 
, 1 Sl « nt n,..i — 4 number of pages, 


lly 

to the fact that Lloyd George was not 

Writings of 

against him, and also to the well-known baniel Defoe. On such a considerable 
conspiratorial activities of Sir Edward . scale we will he able to reprint, not only. 
Carson anil Lord Milner. , the literary classics {which have bean 

But in a short talk to an undergrade less than properly edited and annotated),, 
ate audience it. was impossible to deal but also the major historical, social and 

eponfliplc works, some of which have riot 
‘ " I since the early eighteenth 

. .... TLS. with two fiill-lorigth 

in the down- . articles on Defoe in three months, pre- . 

proof of the great interest in Defoe 
', and Sir Edward’s examination of 
high quality of Defoe’s historical 
nd the 


of Inter-library loans apparently had ate audience it. was impossible to deal but also the n« 
diarolv reduced already small and stalk* with all of the kaleidoscopic compicxi- eponnrplc work: 
markets for monographs.. ! tlcs l! 'ese events. In a forthcoming been reprinted 

Further 1 took pains 10 support, my book l hope, to show In detail the part century. The J 

rill uiwti • . , r v ... MotiAif hu I IaiiiI •fSannlift its I Sin JiSitm.' » TV.C 


Ths Basis of Breeding 
Racing Pigeons 

by Leon F. Whitney 
With 23 photographs nnd nine 
drawings. 

Classic Secrets of Magic 

by Bruce Elliott 

With 02 drawings. A Faber pupur- 

coveveii edition. 

Gourmet Cooking 
for Everyone 

by Guirne VanZuylen 

1 ■ 

Creed Country 

by Jenny Overton 

A novel for children. 

* 1 ■ 1 ' 

Good Night, Veronica 

by Denise ^nd Alain TVez V: : 
A pictui-e-atoi 7 book in. colour. ■ 


40/- 


«- 


26/- 


1B h 




' « ' . w nt ner ad.' a Stuuv JO wmen it was •»“«*** ine niun Hupmj ui 

1U if Moss" to sho*n thaf . the average Hve-year «le, Asquiths dcbilitaung drinking baWts; scholarthipand the unjustifiable scarcity 


had dropped from 4.232 copies to- 3.761 
: copies for the periods 1959-63 and l%3-- 
67 k respectively. Ypur correspondent 
seemed to tpss off the validity of Hub 
study by referring to casual responses 
- to tua casuil, inquiry with other -pufe , 
fishers who thought : they had nrit brio 

the same experience— evidence which hd 

himself appeared to quesrion. ; * : v 
Next, your correspondent made a 


G. C, L. HiAZUE HURST,. 
Nuffield College, Oxford. 


of editions- ieVenU the need for a com 
prehensive arid scholarly edition. Fin- 
ally, in their generous support of this-. 

tv 1 - •*■;.«...■ long and expensive enterprise the South- 

DarkneSS Ot the' » n Illinois University Press confirms 
: Y‘ .'"v ; tbc ; vttlif?.pnd;Unpqrtanee pfumversity 
i;, . " Tj rio rf •' ’publishing -{o' the scholarly community. . 

MANUAL SOH<*NHORN. » . 

Sir,-- In the review of An jiUrotlnt* \ , r* 

. '•“"•Tvi — - v-.-;-. -• rltm to Japanese Court Fpetry by Earl, Derartment of ^ngl ii*b ^Soutli iern Lilt 

mistake that no experienced publisher Miner (May 15J your reviewer notes : Unfversfiy, Corbondale, , Illinois* - 

would make by assuming that a iltypo-i » During. the Second World War cifi-;. *?' :.«■» A , 

theiical saying of. 40 pel* cent m manu- t a j n distiiiguished scholars Piero asked’ : - 

faqturirfg eokt th rough the fira d^cold^ fo, prepare a ^ Patriotic r Cojlbcrian of ■ 1 .* ] ■ : fy ' 


type composition (electric typewriter) Single Paenis by Ohe. Hundred Poefc: ■ 
-would “cut the prices of book$ pubr but, after • puiristaking - effort, iltey . 


9f Print and 
^ for reducing ,he p 


tel- "' me price. Tlic printers 

t . rt, oonMb|c fur ihc iimivsiun of 


fished in short runs by at least 40 ner 
cent ”. Aside from the fact that the 
40 per cent saving Is open, to question: 
ope must, note that a saving. in manui- 
faciurjng cost does not in any way re- 
duce the other costs qf publishing a new 
book— the cost of procuring, reviewing, 
and editing the manuscript; plus tho 
costs of pmmoting, selling, distribution, 
and atlminisirloiion'-lmt to riicntlon the 
costs uf royalty and of invested capi- 
tal. On nur *iilo of the Atlantic, the 
cost ' of (iiiinu Hnu j urm)r ' 1$ ' p'-ualiy 

reckoned ax onc-Hiird «'f t'nc total cn«.l 


duties 


regretfully repov)cd that pmojig 
thousands and thousands of extant timka <\ . ■' 
no hundred patriotic puemv could W_ : . -Sir, -In drawing attention to the 
faund” It is not clear whether (hisMate- , qrrdr Of Professor J; P, Martin and Miss 
ment originated with Professor Miner of Gail Wilson in their The Police : ^4 
vour reviewer; in any case it is deipon- Siudv in Manpower in citing the title 
strahl y incorrect. of Mr. T. A. Crilchloy s A History of 

. The plan of compiling this Pub iotic Police in F.iigland and W tiles, 900-1966, 
Callcitian was first announced in Sept- 1 made exactly . the same mistake in my 
cm hcr. 1942, by the Japanese Literature review of their bonk iti your columns 
Patriotic Association (Nippon Bnpgiikn . (June 5). The authors* error pules 
Hokokkui). Hie public Acre invited to beside tho reviewer’s. I offer my apolo- 
submit poem- 
rult-s tirovf ‘ 


,'3AV11IIUII1II inijipun wtM'Burvu . uuns ♦* J. - # ' o • 

it Hie public Acre invited to beside tho reviewer s. I offer my apolo- Newspapers, Printing Ijouso . W,,-; 

tern* of tln-ir choice, hot the g le* tn M r, CrBchlcy «nd his publishers. London. EG4. , : ' . . 

Aikd tti.it only poem* wriUrtt . . ; YpUR RlvVlCWIi^,, . j t , T ■ j , , r , ■ ;'. >« ,y $* r # 


ROY HAYS 
THE GARDENER’S 
ROU.ND, , 

. • ' r J 

This book is both a 
practical guide and de-. 
lightful bedside or arnrt-; 
chair reading (any 
gardener’s round should^ 
allow one or ihc others if;* 
not both). 1 V : 

Published by Maqmlflan'.io • 

lion with The Times at lSs. triptes.. 
of Tlic Gardcoef’a- Round ntay be 
obtained direct from , The; 
sending a chequ^ ot postal ntxler Tp]r| . 
35s, payable Times' Nct\s spap^re 1 pd.;, 
U) : The Gardener* Round, Tirilpc' 
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of o f fare '.v 
I [cfliemniUl. 


nt 


wul mu 
li:n.l. Inniiv t«> 
Hi i\ ; il Slim 1 -.. 


Mr UJi>x “:ilil<»bio- 

graphical beguming " extend-. from 
liL lii-.i m al ■ i nf ult.ii he h:is always 
fouiiil ;m 1 1 1 1 l- 1 1 I v visual vwu'Ul in 
I C J( i_* lo a few ve.ui allei [lie death 
ot D. II. [..iwieiicc in EDO. lie \v:»i 
born ut C Ivd.ich Vale, neui ihc fabled 
I'nnspaiuK in Hie lepeiular> 
Rhondda. in a ptMliu-h folklore cm 
of r'cliyiiiirs elm I lienee and Industrial 
strife. and ii is lo f lyducli, “ region of 
rainy mountain winds, tears, budget, 
ma iches. hiyyei unemployment 
figures. .i ml iiuuli else ". that we lind 
him reim iiing ai the beginning's end. 
In between. h\ valley standards/ lie 
had travelled far and seen much. No( 
only C'iiulilf. ** well-slocked with pale 
English people ”, mid not just Lun- 
don, well -slocked with daik Welsh 
people, hui France where he wore a 
betel and esparirifics. and Germany 
wltoic the fashion notes were drag in 
Hie night dulls and brown shirts oil 
the street, lie had aim visited many 
countries of Hie mind, ami returned 
home that rare bird among the Welsh, 
a full-time professional author. 

Mr. David has by now written fif- 
teen novels ansi ten collections of 
si in r i stories, together with sonic non- 
liclioiiul miisings on his native land. 
By vluut story writers he (ins long 
been considered 011c of the best in 
the business. He began authorship 
early. 'I lie novel 7 he Withered Hoot 
and the stories of Songs of Sonus were 
published when he was twenty-four. 
He sees most of the period covered 
hi his first instalment of autobio- 
graphy as n time of exploration and 


v\jvrio»':in. m h\ji»s 
Itm vv lien lie e.rnycd 

I IlC i ii|i <!'■ HI-, lie 'I' i)f 

< Ivd.iih Vale, vs i III l hr thine \ Men 
in prim and Jubilee Hlues in 
mind. hr. apprentice ware were ovei 
flint i>{ n ffarr ’■- /■(>>»/ conies veiv 
iihicIi from the hand of a idler of 
shod itiirn'o. Nut leaii mi m 
siriangcjiiciil. h consists of two 
parts, i lie lii si conducting to a 
valleys’ gluts ul spats and malacca 
c.i lie at the aye of eighteen, the 
second bv vsay of I oiidon with its 
liteiary and mm -literal y acquaint- 
ance. Prance with I). H. Lawrence 
and Germany with H. E. Bales, to 
Caerphilly cheese and the ha it shirts 
of home. I.acli part consists nf 
eight chapters, with evocative titles 
like ” Flannel Shirt ” (worse than 
hair any dayi. "Esihcr". and “The 
Odyssey “ (youtig Davies’s reading of 
blinks) in Parf One; and “Blue 
Coasl ”, " The Handol I'hociti.x " 
I f>. M. Lawrence, with Frieda), and 
“One or Two BUmmsbury Orna- 
ments" in Part Two. The book is 
beautifully organized and all its parts 
are under control. 

Si mie times a short story is explicit : 
the ma id Esther’s /.eslfirl recollection 
of witchcraft, tu the retold story of 
Dr. Price of Llanlrisanj. who loved 
women, detested marriage, adored 
druids, defeated lawyers, defied iron- 
masters, christened two of his child- 
ren lesu fii ist (Jesus Christ) and 
Count Css of Glamorgan, ami cre- 
mated lesu Gust not once (and once 
appeared excessive to his contempor- 
aries), but twice, thus demolish a! ing 


Line - till cheese c.itcf. \vh" got him- 
.cl I oiil of the dole queue into the 
Army, out ol the Ann} into desc-r- 
iiua/pul i»l dcsfi lion into' the' Re- 
sow. and out of the Reserve into Ihc 
W.ii. .m.l “did not iv l iii i) I rmn 
battle 

Also the vwiting is what we expect 
from Mi. Davies, piccise. elegant, 
lively and seiuuoiiv. the voice of a 
li allied and lyrical South Wales 
tenor, hi the opening couple of para- 
graphs we have heard a coni t alto 
“ running luscious as the juice of a 
daik plum “ : observed an amiable 
housewife in full bloom with “ a pot- 
of-begonius chest " ; entered Car- 
marthen. once '‘the cows’. capital of 
Wales’’ aiuli still “prosperously 
lactic *’ ; and encountered a market 
stallliolder talking “ in waterfall 
Welsh " to a lady with a eoi (lured 
poodle. The phrase-making holds 
good right through to Augustus John. 
“ a battered Welsh castle of a ntan ", 
or the pleasing young woman in a 
hobble skirt who rcapej the author’s 
virginity on Porthcuvvl sands, then 
held his hand and said, “ I knew you 
in Aneiciu Egypt " ; adding that her 
husband was a .sailor, that lie too 
believed in reincarnation, and that 
young Davies might like to meet 
iiim next time his ship docked ut 
fa id iff. 

Young Davies did not so like. Yet 
this would have been an idiosyncrasy 
worthy of a hoy who gave up Chapel 
for Church, and denied himself the 
balm of song for no bctler reason 
than that he had a tuneless voice. Still 
he managed to gel his nose broken in 


the rights of the individual and pro- a stone fight (the bluody epic of valley 
perl y finishing off the job. Sometimes si one -lights stilt awaits its destined 
a character imposes himself on a Homer), and became as dedicated a 
chapter and unifies it, like Caerphilly viewer of laid-oul corpses in front 


Diplomat and connoisseur 


Brian Fotiilruili. ■ Sir William 
Ha mil fan : Envoy Extraordinary, 
459 pp. Fnber uiid Faber. £3 3 s. 


No one of his kind, not even Thomas 
Hope, the neo-class icisl, better de- 
rived study than Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Within the psist year, Hope has 
found a good biographer: so now 
has Hamilton. “This morning”, he 
wrote on April 3 . I SO I, 


Mr. Tliunias Hope came In me and 
having offered the round sum of four 
thousand pound down for my whole 
col led ion of vases for which i lud 
asked t' 5 .WHJ. finding that I could gel 
no more, and considering trouble, risk, 
and then a I i Ulc vanity in the collection 
being Lap i entire which I made with 
such pains. I struck with. him. 


Thus, towards the very end of Hamil- 
ton's life, did these two virtuosos 
come together, lo mutual advantage 
and, one l rusts, with mutual respect. 
As Mr. Ftiihergill remarks, to do 
proper justice lo Hamilton would 
require h scries of specialists, each 
aiming at u detailed monograph. For 
he was at one time or another, and 
often simultaneously, soldier, M.P., 
diplomat, art historian, patron and 
ole 


collector, musician, volcanologist. 


gardener and landowner. That lie 
became the husband of the fair 
Emma and the friend of her Inver. 
Nelson, gave him an incidental 
notoriety for which lie hud steeled 
himself even before lie was united 
with his beauty. It is irrelevant lo his 
personal achievement, which was 
considerable, and even to his charac- 
ter. Hamilton became hardened to- 
sniggers, if never quite indifferent to 
them. 

There are signs that Hamilton was 
infertile. The only child that he and 
his first wife were closely concerned 
with, of whom practically nothing is 
known, was apparently adupicd. 
Emma’s daughter Horalin was un- 
doubtedly sired by Nelson: but if 
he left no children, Hamilton was, in 
mind, intensely and enduringly crea- 
tive over a wide field. His passion 
for painting extended from the 
fashionables of the Italian Renais- 
sance to promising contemporaries; 
his knowledge of classical antiquities 
was remarkable, and resulted in a 
noble series of volumes published at 
Naples, the first of them soon, after 
his arrival ns British Minister in 1764 
and the second towards tfi6 end of 
his long spell as the doyen among 


diplomatist-. ut the Court of the King 
of the T wo Sicilies. 

■Still more personally, lie himself 
composed admirable accounts of 
volcanic eruptions at Vesuvius and 
Etna. These were originally 
addressed as Idlers tu the Royal 
Society, of which Hamilton was a 
Fellow, and they also achieved hook 
form. In fuel, the two volumes, 
Cmtipi Phlefiraei f 1776 ), with a later 
Supplement, are monuments of 
sumptuous book production, and 
one of Mr. Fo Ihc rg ill’s few omis- 
sions is any reference to the splendid 
and valuable Italian reissue of this 
work (the plates worthy of Fabris’s 
originals) which was noticed at 
length in these columns some six 
years ago. The British Museum, to 
whose Department of Classical Anti- 
quities Hamilton contributed so 
much, hus in its library notable proofs 
of the versatility of this benefactor. 

What was that secret ih Hamilton’s 
nature which so much attracted every 
intelligent persbn .he came Inlo con- 
tact with, from, the critical Goethe, 
through Ihe cy unties? • and often 
bo i ing English visitors to whom he 
had to pay some attention in Naples, 
to the dynamic Nelson ? Mr. 
Fothergrll sees him as ’ : 


The Tragic Protest 


David Anderson 


David Anderson here studies a .wide range of 'literature: the 
writing* of Sartre, Quinn. James Baldwin, Kafka. William 
Golding and others, including an Impressive chapter on A Tricar) 
riiemture. The interpretation of modern literature by 
Christians is an activity which is viewed with some suspicion, 
hut David Anderson is well aware of the problems und the 
book is a sensitive and penetrating .criticism. jjj net 


The Modern Schism 


Martin E Marly 


Dr Marly traces, by mean* of an historical study, three different 
types of secularization, all of which together make up live 
’ modern schism in Britain, America and On the Continent. 
The challenge to religion has not abated!. SVhai does this 
mean for society? In his thought-provoking study, Dr, Matty 
gives much relevant help towards finding an answer. 30 s net 
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a man of the Enlightenment. He stood 
for those civilized virtues of tolerance 
and urbanity combined with a sense of 
discipline, order, and proportion which 
depend for their -existence .upon a tran- 
quil state of society. ■ ■ 


■ His tragedy was. that his whole way 
of life, both as diplomat and con- 
ijoisseyr, bedtime disrupted by the 
effects of the French Revolujion in 
Haly. It brought him liulc but sad- 
ness and near-disaster, including The 
loss of some of his. most cherished 
treasures, 

"My study of antiquities ”, wrote 
Hamilton- to bis second wife, 

has kept me In constant thought 61 the 
perpetual fluctuation of everything. The 
whole art is, really, lo live all the days 

■ ot our life, and not . with anxious care, 
disturb Ihe sweetest hour that life 

. affords,' Which ia. the present. 






REPUTATIONS ; 8 


tin.- Rhondda ls:i- ever hue the 


p.iilmir. 
know n 

The '-hill nf cMlpliKM. in L.nl T wo 
i- well nuuiaiteil Ahec all it wa-. the 
uiirn- Rhys Davie-, mi Berlin ;n in 
l lyilaiJi, nhseivaiil. cmil, ioIitjiiI. 
and self- man aging. I ho iuupu-nl pro- 
fessional Hopping ligln as a Imre. The 
main lilerarj reminiscenee is id I aw- 
leikc. sympathetica ll> hill sliaiply 
portrayed. Sonic of this will he 
known from ils appearance in llnri- 
t.o/i long ago. bill ii reads fresh and 
line a-i ever. 

' Finally. Ihc ' aiiMmigiaphical 
slanee. Mr. Davies, e.spocialU in 
Fart One. has sought lo view him- 
self with no more and no less pas- 
sion than the other .ehaiaeters of his 
sior). This is not plain evasion hut. 
one judges, a mallei ol temperament 
and choice. HU pei form a nee 

throughout, as doer and recorder, is 
nolabh good- tempered. His feelings 
run highest in respect of Lawrence, 
Otherwise ihe appreciatin', the taster, 
the' humorist, is never far away. “ I 
wanted to starve and sulk-i " is not 


v nil- poigiknt^n^-j 

bv mi inanv iarluis “livi 
ivading hooks bfc> V nd m> 

hh. is a comic rather than n r f 
found si a ii*i nfiii .*« ««•*...« 


time*! 


stale; neii! on whalZoh'pu 
hci . and ihc like can do toW 
ecu is m ihe world a Clydach V- 
Aml when lie touches on ihe ' 
and rending issues of the 
tells oT, Ihe note is of sym 
uwaiencss rather ih»n invoh, 

He appears even in rccoflec 
siainl somewhat . outside (he, 
griping dcalh-llifocx of Noti' 
mil>. ihc weakening (>ui still 
ful hold, hhih' celebranl add 
of the chapels ‘and their at 1 
institutions, ihc embittered dt 
for a living wage. Ihe belief iii 
ledge and the passion (or educ 
the great rivers of political di 
that reared and, roared andpo 
through each Vailey. Convene!) 
eye is unfailing lor the maul 
peacocks of song, the actor in til 
pulpit, the rioter with a ravi*W 
hum clasped lo his bosom, the 
cu.lier tubbing before IhckilchcoSi. 


JULIA STRACHEY BY JOHN RUSSELL 


¥ 


From 4 a brief 
coloured airs’ 
obsessional 


whizz through 
to 'seasick and 
flounderings’ 



Variations on a theme 


A. J. P. Taylor, Rom m Rttoois 
James, J. H. Pi.hmii, Basil Lid- 
dell Haiit a nd Anthony Si orr: 
Churchill: Four Faces and Ihc 
Man. 252 pp. Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press. 30 s. 


First published in the United Stales 
as Churchill Hr visit I, this hook has 
been given a much more suitable title 
for its British appearance. For there 
is no spirit of modern revisionism 
evident in Ihe judgments heic sot 
down: all is conventional and ex- 
pected and, to a considerable degree, 
sensible. T he live essays arc mine 
the worse for that and they gain from 
frequent passages of lively, even 
sprightly, writing. Lor those who look 
for novelty llieie is much satisfac- 
tion to be found in llu- paradoxical 
way in which these live variations 
on a single theme strike counter to 
the expected pattern. The icono- 
clastic Tayloi evinces himself a 
warm, even a sentimental, admiier 
— anti also a far heller (though not 
infallible) exponent of (Tun chill’s 
strategic ideas than the great mili- 
tary panjandrum Liddell I (art; the 
party-pol'nica! expert takes a deeply 
critical attitude to one who led the 
Tory party for fifteen years; most 
surprisingly of all. to one who knew 
Church ill’s aversion lo psychiatry, 
die chaplet by Anthony Slorr on 
" The Man ” h both reasonable und 
cogent. 

Mr. A. J. P. Taylor has chosen, 
or been allotted, the chapter-heading 
"The Statesman He loyally pro- 
claims that this was precisely what 
Churchill was. as opposed to a mere 
politician. He seems, however, lo be 
moved, much to his credit, by an 
affection which goes against the grain 
of his nature— his description of 
Churchill ns “endearing and oven 
admirable " reveals llic conflict— 
rather than by calculation, fqr when 
he comes down to- details he finds 
most of his judgments and decisions 
highly questionable: Mr. Rhodes 

James, whose title is "The Politi- 
cian", plainly thinks that that is an 
accurate description, with the impor- 
tant qualification that he was a bad 
und blundering politician. Through- 
out the 1930 s he was busily engaged 
in destroying himself us a polilicul 
force and until rescued by the war 
he had become a cypher in the House 
of Commons, almost bereft of sup- 
puiteH and carefully shunned even 
by those who followed Eden in 
opposing Chamberlain. 

■ Professor Plumb on " The His- 
torian" produces the most 
ventional of (he ex 
Churchill of too 


and Air and later Chancellor of it ^ Elizabeth liowcn. ITelvn 
Exchequer, of reducing the new) A/rV/uV/ and AKIo'mn 

forces ||. that stale of impotw* ,\Vn- World looked 

from which they had hiiJj hoing for ever, and there w.i% 

recovered when lie look mm Khapman’s edition of the loiieis 
Prime Minister. ■ liu Austen to set an unheal a hie 

T he surprise of the book, homtl, m of moral uwaiencss ami 
is the psychoanalytic study by w observation. 

Anthony Slorr. Me has beenmodd ifttMihc emilexi in which T lie 
for not knowing that " Bbek D4. 0 , Press brought >1111 a very 
as a name fur depression is, or auvrl called ( hrn fnl Wraihn 
coniunm usage and not a , print *r Woldinv. It was hv lirli.i 
nickname of Churchill’s: in facUM iltey, of whom it was known dial 
one slip apart, he is modestly N mlyiinn Slrachcy’s niece and 
nilioiially persuasive. He # wf luoiliar since chiklhiwnl *\1 .» 
i.ithei 
not ulw 

more, and lo belter purpose, a damning book: it was 
C hurchill’s own writings aod and dealt in a panic 11 

documents annexed to RandnjjP iiry am) lranstiieeni manner 
( liurehifl's biography. An atjT^jKl-niaiter thai put no sliain 
generation, with none of hisstwtt, 
lie knowledge, might well 
reached the same conclusions 


Y" INbTLhN 1 IIIKI V-IXMl 

was a good year for 
the English novel. New 
books by neai-hegin- 
ners included IT’hha- 
heiv by Anthony 
vt. I fir Memorial by L hris- 
IthcrwoiKl. ami 7 o ilir 


H 


upon an 11nnDeileciu.il reader. I 'or 
the connoisseur .if opening para- 
graphs. 1 his one had .1 sovereign dry- 
ness: 


On Maich 5 ih Mis. I hatch, un, a 
uiidiile-cl.i'.s widow-, married her eldest 
daughter. Dolly, who w.is tweniy-lliree 
years old. lo the lion. Owen Higliam. 
lie was eiuiil veal's older 1I1.111 she was. 
and 111 ihe Diploiu.itie Sen ice. 


tiv persuasive, rw mganiiar since chiklhiunl ot .1 
loo much on Lord Uotafcirany daunting and reinaikahlo 
vay.x reliable reporting w. Cheerful Weather was not. 


its knowledge of how boys grwDj 
who have suffered such brutal 
Iroin llieii parents: neverthewj 
an analysis this eway carries a n«| 
weight of conviction. 


Confession 


Catherine Cookson : Out ** 
238 pp. Macdonald. 25 s. 


4 


Even for novelists, as for Uy “3 
expert in handling human 
autobiography must belargcly 


How can all that emotion 
in nialurity be relived in l,s 
terms ? Yet every effort K> 


truth as slretiuous as C’alhennt 
son’s earns our respect, al ~ y 
case a degree of surprise 
rassment go with it. This is » rjl 


revelations— a Ciidc can exp®'^ 
self more In a bland half- . J 
than this writer achieves »>J1 
fi enzied page —as of their 1 
Was such a burning couJejgi 
really necessary 7 She w« 


her family was 

her mother drank. Most w .3 


con- 


take such facts of life 
But Mis, C’ooksons 1.^ 
fold. One is to *hov, then ' 
a sensitive child in a th JJ 3 
inhibited age, and for her ^ J 
shames were real enough lo ^ 
her nerves and come ne ^ 
ing her physical 

visits, under the eye A d«f 
the pawnshop or to ^*4 
the ticadinill of domcsUi. 


This was ati Horatian view oj 


fhins^* neatly' put. Hamilton reftch^, 
it by reason and experience; Emma 
by instinct. His life can scarcely fail 
. to attract Those who see in the many 
gracious elements uf tho eighteenth 
- wpttjry oiie df the peaks of civiliza- 
Tjop. Today they will not discount, 
Hamilton and most of his 
; class/. the; hardships. 1 even miseries, 
(ipon whiqh some part of that gtaci- 
■ '. quvness: depended.' . . - 


of convention:. Sit; Basil Liddell 
Hart .bn "The Military Strate- 
gist*' indulges in a good deal ot 
special pleading along with a good 
deni of justificatory autobiogiaphy. 
He begins his summing un with a 
conventionalized tribute to “ a won- 
derful man -but his conclusion is 


needle the memory.- nril4e ni * 
esvajs, accusing . The second a'* 11 'V 0 f her 
much following of mcmonal por i 


An upcniiig in the Aimcii trail it ion. 
one could *,a y: ago, lank. >iaiu*i. 
occii pat ion. time of year all were 
plotted with a coneidon wonliy of 
ihe 1 oilc Napoleon. By the end of 
llic honk 1 Is dwarf pages later 
l.loffy wav married, the guests had 
dispersed, .» 1 ejected suitor had been 
ill much some stoimy if meoncliM\e 
emotions. ,nul servants and relaincis 
had paid the homage to matrimony 
>till eastvinuiy wl ilv.it dale. Much 
ol w I1.1l happened could luxe been 
pul. unaltered, on the stage. Miss 
Si ). icin’ y had an e.11 fm dialogue 1 h.il 
was both exact and musical -nnl a 
woinlcilul sense ot comic liming. 
Nothing was attempted llial was not 


done: and if nothing was done that 
was dectiy, symbolical, selfconscious- 
ly ” significant ’’ well, that alsu 
sewed tu place the little book, and 
in a tradition n«H to be despised : Shat 
iff Ada Levcrson, for one. 

Miss St vac hey \ touch was con- 
spicuously sine and easy with people 
of all ages and conditions. She could 
not describe a vase of flowers with- 
out making it quite unlike any other 
vase that we had read about. She 
had the ability to look, closely and 
without prior commitment to for- 
mula from stock, and (his came out 
very strongly in the lesser mishaps ol 
which every wedding day has ils 
share. Here! for example, is Joseph, 
the rejected suitor, in a lit of the 
giggles : 


though ridiins in a joliing taxi, 
this in silence, except for the 
hursts ul' cat's siice/me. 


All 

quick 


I he .voiiiiu man, apparently miaw.i le- 
thal the whole ia hie was watching him, 
kepi Oil shaking It i< bowed head hys- 
terically. as if (lies were bothering his 
cals; kept hitting his palms softly 
against the sides ol his chair, quivered 
I mm head to font, ami bounced up 
and down on his seal all the lime as 


A talent for detached observation 
does not, of course, make a novelist, 
though it certainly makes novels more 
agreeable to read. Feeling and the 
orguni/ulion of feeling mallei’ more. 
In Cheerful Weather for the Wetltliiifi 
Miss St r ache y takes many of her 
si Uiahotis from where Minivans took 
his: the conventions of the day. Not 
the tiling seen, hut the angle of vision, 
is what marks it out. Hut there arc 
moments which contradict this. 

One relates tu a dinner-party in 
foimer times :rt which Joseph had in- 
directly revealed the strength of his 
feelings: 

I here had been .1 discussion about n 
certain kind uf cracUy biscuit made with 


them I " Bui the ponil was. ihat 

through Ills fiice. and im»u espeeiatly 
his eyes, l»weph‘> whole being had 
announced, plainly, .uni with .1 violent 
fervour, mu " You would adore them”, 
hut “ I adoic ymi 


Another Mich moniunt is tba 
monologue of Mrs. Whilstahle, the 
gardener's mother, a blind old lady 
whose rumblings c.m he di-c oncer lr 
ingly stark: 


treacle, uml looking like stiff brown luce, 
exiled u ” imnbly ", “ What, never lasted 
a j u mhl y 1 “ Joseph hesitlc her had 
said, quite suddenly, peering in under- 
lieu tli her large siininier lint. “ Bill you 
must uisie a inniMy 1 Yon would adore 


Of course, I lud m\ eyesight nowadays, 
and suuiL-tliing seems to rise up inside 
niv head all of a mil den .11 id eveiy thing 
turns black and purple 111 Ironl m my 
eyes, and 1 du fall 01 er »m to my buck 
Oil the lluor. With l lie dizziness. Oh. 
nobody do know I nobody do know 
tvli.u I do feel rising up wiiliin niv head 
sometimes ! And that come upon me 
ull of 11 sudden t And I eun'l fancy 
nulliiug lo cat nmv, yon know ! -only 
lust bread and water; or if anyone has 
got a nice rj Mail's head or anything. I 


do enjoy a nice broth out of that : 
1 can ulwuyi cal a nice broth off o( a 
nice rabbit's head • 


Everything goes right, in an every- 
day sense, in (.'firer/fif Weather far 


Get to the teachers who buy the books. 


Rrowintf ritpiilly.l hi 1 message is dear. And the 
'acts a iv freely available from Dennis Styles* 

-.11 »i . -I' _t C <2 


We'vc known ii ait alonn.AnJ now the* first 

inJenenJeni Mirvry of ivik’her.s' reaJiitR , „ . , T c c 

confirms it.* together with details ot the redesigned l .fc.b. 

The Times Fduealional Supplement is read To reach him fast, phone him on ext. 541. 
by for more ushers thun any other periodical. 

A I id , a IllOIIR all school teachers Who have Suppicmenr. I^m quoted here are average Issue roadeiihlp. 


biiyin« responsibility for school books.it has TheTimes Educational Supplement. 

24 % more readers than its nearest compel ttor. , cr^/ini 

All this, in a schoolbooks market that is PrintingHouse Square London EC4 Oh-36 2000 


the Kate of the title, aj 
manding tyranny ^ 
stamina. Souped-up ^ i 
is so common njj*? L| the ^ 
worth being iwnjJ* JgdrfJJ 
sufferers were 1 fl e hour ^ 
bv life; it rcn,nr ^ 3& z 1 milv c0 “ 

. thi, -.Iruggling Northern 

that Churchill, though he had every laugh. Tn spite of ^ ^ jr»*« 

advantage including the advice of Sir fistic puzzles like ■ » ‘ pf me’d^ 


Basil himself, was a failure both us who was the jnid'S- . • 

ft U-Mfp'triti . 4 nzl ■« • r iu«A. 11^ .. H thL* 


111 -jH' * 

a stfategist and a statesman. He is ing schools ", ibewf 111 ?* . . 


on surer ground, .supported also by strives', constancy ^un 
Mr. Rhodes James, in, accusing Chur- through all-tiw 

OTlilf, Ci.r-rotcir,- nf C-.- H>.. j,i. 1 . a\01U cu ’ 
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A happy mun i- like Wordsworth's 
“Stationary hlsiii nl waiertalK From 
file distance tikiK ihis motionless vvliile 
thread in it'' niche in the scenery— 
apparently harmless ciinupli. I ; veil turn- 
ing a mill wheel perhaps. . . . Vet pul 
you rear in ilic jinumil. .iiuKii you are a 
Red Indian i you will lucumr aware of a 
miird.*iiUis cataract i«f violence quaking 
die hi nd lor miles .irmuul. There yon 
have >our wnlcifall- and your happy 
nun. 


Ned Moon announces ilii\ »s a 
fact of life, bill be is cei tainly no 
Rod Indian, and in this opening chap- 
ter ho is iuvuic of nothing more 
urgent llun the need In hide beneath 
the bedclothes and feign sleep when 
the housemaid comes in with early 
morning lea. f" Spectral so i pent 1 ’ 
lie iniitlcred with annoy ai ice/' I Him- 
self the reverse uf violent. Ned lives 
among professional inldlcchials who 
look dctachcdly at every idea on its 
merits. If (lu-y disagree, it is about 
abstract ideas: the principles of edu- 
cation Ned and his friend A ion arc 
about to open a boarding school for 
boys- or the social implications of 
the painting by Vuillard which Rea- 


the II fi hi i in; : Ju.ipli live m>i quiie 
-tup the ucddinv; Mis I hatch am is 
iuu quite sh.iL.cn out of lie* maiia- 
gi-nal cmnpi.iLCiicy. th'cii High. nil 
<li»cji nut quite luve to ileal with any- 
th me dial ci-tilil damage linn ill hi- 
cared. i. i>iO quite happy, but 

then she i. imi quite unhappy either, 
like ini’ i mlici people. « lie liter in 
iioicls »»i m life, -die ailows events 
tu situ mi hei to and lit*, like u pavsen- 
i»ei carnage in I lie middle n| a goods 
iuu it with m> one In ii in pull the 
cuinuiiinicaliuii cord 
r/lr'i‘dll/ II father /«« tin’ If rthfiliy 
was i e pru iii'd h\ John l.e Inna nil in 
I'tsp.mul in I *i> I Mi. I ehinami went 
on to publish Mi-.» M laches's second 
novel: if hr Man u« //i«- Piet. Though 
still under '.l.indanl novel-length 
this «:is alingeilu'i ruoie cuniplcx 
and umie diieitlj coimiiillcd in its 
e-imi.ilc of human avail's. (In its Iasi 
lew pages Mi's. That chain \ ea jvpc ill's 
Irmu i 'hr erf ni ll'etuhn hut is very 
pioperly shooed away "Saprisli ! ", 
sax-. the lii si iiian io see her. " I mii>t 
he. nl this good lady oil at all cusl-. ! > 

'/'he Mon mi i ho Tie i i-. A novel 
about friendship, and about the ex- 
tent in which friendship can he dis- 
rupted. heli aycil. negated and gener- 
ally knocked sideways by love. In 
ils opening pages Ned Moon lies in 
bod. just heloic break fast- time, wild 
says to a close friend from C a in bridge 
days that " Yes. at the ago uf foi'ly- 
OIK' I have become an integrated 
man. . . . A i my late age I have be- 
come— what I never helme envisaged 
in my wildest moments -a happy 
man ! I'xeinpt. as it would 
itCcin, I vi»ni all thoughts ol .sexual 
entanglement, Ned Moon goes on to 
xti \ that 


iihii. then friend .uni host, could not 
icsist buxine m I oihlon 

the as In’ll ol the ht«*k lakes place 
not in ihe yeai of its ptitilic.il inn hut 

in Inly. I‘*ifi. ’Ilii-. makes it le— ie- 
markable that Uc.uniir should he 
able io buy Viiill.iul and that he 
and his guests should be Mailed on 
In a mail in a linen i.ukei sinpcd 
finely Willi m.iiiM-. life the llowci ol 
the asphodel ’. I.si-icitec m the mi- 
ll allied hulls e j n d| C count l\ ha all 
almost feudal cjii.ifity . hv the -tan- 
tiaids of I'it’U. anil then- i, nothing 
iioiiieai abutii ihe bermisemeni with 
which Mis, Si i ache \ ilescnhes the in- 
roads made In iiiodemitv in [lie *- il- 
agor-’ siyle ol hie: ihe slianye inci- 
chandisc. for instance, which they 
beat home timn the local shop 


a mIi ullling discomposure of a piece it 
was, a debilitated entanglement of notes 
played upon pipe-, and tinkling tilings 
mainly, carried forward endlessly in u 
sameiies- dial was iiiiigled and nulled 
and totally without locii-. . . . 


tlie e.ive. and ei\ nu in impies-ion 
id Iconic and elaboration : but the 
Altai n liiepl.uc is lilled with spider- 
i lulh. the htn.iil oak slairvv a\ is 
seamed and Hacked, and in the ser- 
vants" (|ii.iiteis a small while vva-.hed 
loom lr.is been most eloquently 
vie >cci a led 


cardboard containers ol a queer luiehi 
purple, and tin., iilso purple, lilled with 
palenied substitute fund pi millets fpi 
(lu- week. |ii >\v del s timed iliJle rent ly. and 
•square blocks which xxcio. so ihe pi inl- 
ine on them said, in reality pudding'., 
cakes, soups. I rilles. |i inks' Is and slews 
enoimli lor [lie whole week's meals. 


On die wall weic -ei.ileliol in pencil, 
thief and bl.iek. m (Inn a ml haiely 
visible, in in some eases in coloured 
chalk, pniiiiiu! jpliie drawings, rhymes, 
mill soaps and plit.iM.-i and uiipiilU- 
able hull -letter words Village youlli- 
i rum ihe count rysuli; round about had 
Ik-cii lii-re by the icmc. that «' plain, 
and girls, loo. v. iiluMii tloiiht, leaving 
bell iii.l [ lien i Ito iiileerl.ini uuik 
fu fact the dreams ol .■ large part ol 
the ouini ry side seemed to be licnt pur 
(rayed. There were chains and naked 
females within them, ’there were whips. 
There were rhymes calculated pi ewite. 
and as counlerp.iit there were— bold, 
large, and many times iltawii upon the 
wall -pictures ol excitements coiisum- 
matiiiii 


'l.'ie Mon mi the Tift is. llieicforc. 
mi historical novel : one which Mings 
back to life a whole complex of 
vanished ways, vanished attitudes, 
vanished amenities uiul. some would 
xa y. vanished sc > t ipl es. J : or the poi nl 
of the book is tli at Ned falls in love 
with Marina, the wife of his dose 
Friend and associate Aron, and that 
Marina re I urns his feelings, mul that 
in a scene akin lo die climax of 
Uereniee. though nut ably less formal, 
lie mills down her invitation to go 
and stay with lu-r, in London, at a 
lime when Aron will not be there. 

To leaders accustomed to the 
grunting ami grinding of (.) level sex 
which now passes for realism in the 
novel, nil this may seem as remote as 
Lo Priiucsse i/ t (Veer. And it is true 
that even when Ned Moon realizes 
the intensity of his feelings lie hovers 
and havers, unable to act : in the end 
ii is Marina who makes the decisive 
move under eovci of a gramophone 
record of a song called "Ices *' ; 


Ned is the least aggressive of 
lovers: a lover, in fact, out ol 
Chekhov, who would have been ready 
to give up be foie the quest ion had 
even been posed. To convince u- 
that such a man has been shaken to 
the depths of his being is a real test 
of ihe novelists art : Miss Si ruche y 
passes it in triumph. 

Walking on his own in the country. 
Ned comes upon a lumtiiar local land- 
mark: v» late eighteenth -century 

manor house, empty for many years 
past, which has hecn allowed lo full 
into decay. It has 11 a line coping, 
spaciously designed, running under 


much a., C he ktios \ characters mull 
ove i buckle's History uf Civilisation 
hi divii'S what ii Icels like to he 
lit the streets of lien on town ids ilin- 
tiei-iime. And. as in ( lickhov. 
slimmer itself is picscnt: a grudging, 
ambiguous, overclouded English slim- 
met. admit ledlx. hut one that is as 
fundamental to wh.il is going on ;o 
the slimmer in Untie I oiiyo or ‘the 
Siul’ii!!- 

Whet lie i in Russia oi in Strachcy- 
iiHimi y lau area bounded m this case, 
one may suspect, by Alilhournc. I nd- 
gci shall. Ncwhuiy and the Vale of 
pewxi-y ) .simnnci lias the ell’cct ot 
opening up wtiat would otlierw i>c .stay 
-■Iuu. Full, slow and lustiriam. it 
makes even an Fnglish sliowci ol 
lain into someiiune remarkable: 


This room comes lo Ned like a 
message fioni the underworld, from 
■in unconscious rampant with unsatis- 
fied cravings, from dial turbulent 
nether region which insists that 
copings eloquent ol " leisure and 
elaboration " give only an incom- 
plete picture of life. Habit, educa- 
tion. an ingrown la/incss and a taste 
for an untroubled existence have 
caused Ned to close the door upon 
that fouled and stinking little room. 
Looking back on the memory of 
Marina in her bathing dress lie 
remembers nothing more central lo 
his desires than ” the full throat with 
ihe small dark mark above Ihe satiny 
collar bones". (Miss Siraehey. exact 
as ever, gives him credit later for 
analysing Marina's private smell in 
terms or “si combination of honey- 
suckle. cottage pie. and hay".) 

If The Mtin tni the Pier stands out 
among all the novels that one reader 
hus got through in the past twenty 
years, it is because Miss Siraehey 
makes us believe completely in Ihe 
change which tomes over Ned Moon, 
believing, we share with him the idea 
that something has happened In him 
which is contrary Lo the natural order 
of things and vet must, inescapably, 
he gone through. 

Chekhov is. once again, the key. 
Cheerful H eather was English draw- 
ing-room comedy across which Tol- 
stoy for a moment east his long 
shadow in a direct quotation from 
"Family Happiness*’, In* The Mun 
oil the Pier the great Russians arc 
everywhere, with Constance Ciarnett 
as their interpreter. Chekhov i.s there 
over and over ngaitrin the desultory, 
meandering, jet .strangely hard- 
fought discussions about general 
ideas: Ned and Aron and Rcanuir 
and their womenfolk gel angry about 
Spain, and about the "cultural week- 
lies *'. and about the public schools, 


’then would cmiic. I.oiii die juKiiic 
roof ol the window cinhiaMirc o\ei 
Ned's hcjJ. .in all-pervasive creaking. a> 
ol 4 »*ine eieplnoil turning around and 
uihiiikI. cautiously and methodically, rn 
a yreai wicker bast el up there over his 
lie-id. And. warned by this signal. Ned 
knew it tu be raining once again 


Throughout the book there is a 
sense of iiatuic going her own way. 
sometimes running parallel lo human 
passions, sometimes being too much 
for them- too fulfilled, loo complete, 
too sumptuously coherent for any of 
us to run in competition with her. 
Ned feels this vciy .strongly just aftei 
he tiiM realizes his private situation: 


Behind Hie cedai tree, with the rug at 
its roots and the pci soilages assembling 
in ils shallow- , heaved an ocean of p.ir- 
rot -given lealugc in the windy om light. 
Beech, ash -and wych elm. Throuth a 
gap Were fields still with barley, and 
behind them the village with its chuich 
and hams, ii^ new water lower, mid 
all llic pylons round about, and low 
hills powdery wiili the grape- bloom or 
distance. 

The coloured splendour and the shim- 
mer ot tlie scene outside the window, 
with its perfection of rainbow enamel- 
ling. Ned greeted coldly, mere I' as a 
provincial pantomime backcloth. . . . 


Hut if Miss Siraehey has nature 
in focus, she also misses nothing of 
the talk, or of ils implications. She 
notices how (iweii, the intellectual 
with a genius for the inapposite in 
dress, is really more pleased in have 
a neighbouring Fail for lea than she 
would hove been lo bandy ideas wiili 
Whitehead or Einstein ; und how 
Aron, the future headmaster, has the 
hierarchy of English schools In heart. 


The conventions of crime fiction 


I i is v CIIMMCINH vc t. that the disso- 
ciation ol the arts of the past and 


those of today is now great, in so 
far as the arts are seriously and crea- 
tively attempted. Without training 
it is nearly impossible lo bridge the 
gap in upprejiatiun between the one 
and the other. Some, front both sitles, 
arc resolved not Lo try: a demand 
of many ail students today is the 
omission of the past front their cur- 
ricula, while modern art is often 
coldly ignored by many who arc 
capably appreciative of ihe arts of 
the [last. Generally, however, good 
schools make some attempts to 
bridge the gap before their pupils 
leave them, and most noticeably in 
the fields of poetry and the visual 
arts. The novel-gup. however, is 
usually left untouched. 

Any recent Children's Books sec- 
tion uf this journal will give the im- 
, pressiun that we are . once again in 
a period of excellent novel-writing 
for chi Idle n at .i wide range of ages. 
It is jNi» clea i that all these novels 
axe. so far as con si rite lion is con- 
cerned. of a conventional kind. They 
arc novels that tell shapely stories in 
terms of cliaiactej and siispcnxcful 
events, ending with an emotionally 
' satisfactory solution. 

Here, is fin limning for apprcei.i- , 
lion of • the ■ " -crioio ’" novels re- 
viewed in the LTMiui-un senium of 


this and other papers, and a crime- 
novel reviewer may sometimes 
defiantly wonder whether the attempt 
is currently worth making, a doubt re- 
inforced by the TLS Commentary of 
April 17 , which cruelly extracted thi 
itll-fiio-few themes, currently engros- 
sing “serious" novelists. No such 
exercise, said the crime reviewer 
proudly to himself, is possible in the 
field, uf our better books which are 
usually of startling originality ; and 
inn better hqoks ilreinbw arriving at 
the rate of about two a month, a den- 
sity llial 1 .serious novel-writing does 
not- begin tu equal. The crime 
reviewer niusl bc allowed the suspi- 
cion that it is jn his field that Uie craft 
of novel- writing may., in its most 
MUisfactory and perhaps even its most 
appropriate form, be surviving. 

Fhe word-shift is deliberate:' 
croft, not Qtii The yrime novel does' 
not pretend to; try to aLtuin to the 
condition of poetry, and ils reviewer 
expresses 1 doufit about whether to 
attain to poetry, except accidentally, 
is the most proper- function of the 
novel. The good crime novel does, 
however, a titlin' to. the, condition of 
good verse, verse of a kind that fc 
nowadays seldom offered to child- 
ren. verse of the general order of 


keener, courage greater as our might 
fails ". 


*“ Charge for -the gifiw ! f hc£.sRid 


and "They’re : ,hiiBging'., .Danny 
Decycr in -, the . morning?.' and 
" T hi tli "hi sh.ll! bi»=' h:inli > r’ , .hi>iirf 


For the crime novel, like the con- 
temporary children's novel and the 
conventional novel of the past, is an 
heroic genre, concerned with making 
out in the face of ordeals. The tests 
may be toils of intelligence or love 
or endurance or decency or ingenuity 
and, almost always, of courage. 
Hero or heroine must start on the 
Appointed road and conic to the 
appointed end, amt the end. whether 
' of defeat or, usually, of victory, must 
be emotionally right and satisfying. 

To talk of heroism is admittedly to 
use grand language about what has 
become by, use and iteration trivial, 
li|[c loye and violent death. We dare 
venture Into even grander language, 
and claim that in another respect, a 
respect :again inseparable from the 
modern children's novel and the con- 
ventional novel of - the . past, crime 
writing attempts explorations almost 
irrelevant t'p today's serious novelist. 
That is. if acts within a chosen con- 
cept or right murality and' often 
queries what this should be. 

. Finally, of course, and again in 
Icummpn with the other two genres, 
the , sinc-qtw-non quality of the 
erim£ npvql ; nijjst' ' : be . compulsive 


19 . 6.69 TLS : 667 


“aware of things’*. Whai u / 

aware of. precisely 7 1,4 


iiotiung k-s> llK«i» the projected ihSj'f 


A! that Ned tell m> t guilt, 
of sympathy to, Amu. [1 w . j. 11 
a Me t hat lie should bo plotting to L 
Ins friend lie-ic alone, helpless, uhiul 
stole oil 'vith liis happiness and (c 4 
upon it 111 private, util of range |n *2 


upon it 111 private, oul of range. | n «j. 
fi;i-.h ol time Ned realiced c<ilainl > m 
m it Ii finality that ulmi he wasdoinsj 
unthinkable. What -serve oat |u 
dcliiihdul Icllow in that w 4t ; h 
e»Mililii’ I he done ! 


|v applied 10 the tei imis novel 

'’.in ihe last re ’Oil. the wm «l 
'“.I Kill that can be adduced. Bill 
'..;.. irac novel, obviously, sutm* 
'1 plotling can he .is cxaclly 
. -.1 .« errors in 111a them a lie-.: il 
.I'jaut have made the journey in 
l( i lane, must have known that 
iji here not there, used .1 gun 
■erfiiinunce N oihei than the 
x Supposed il to be, then ihe 
j.j^as novelist, done wrong 
iji fault can be pinpointed. I ess 
other plotting errors are still 
•'10 be agreed us such by -ill 


And it wasn’t done. /mf/» 
imi nan tltini\i(. As decisi\«f\ % 
Racine’s Titus, though with * jo* 
deal less dignity. Ned put his bclo,Qi 
from mind and "lopped off—c 
away from him -his oA'n natui_. 
warm-blooded instinctive 
Wurdsworlh had been proved rijliu- 
the happy man was not what he U! 
seemed, and a cataract of viobnji 
" had quaked the land fur nfltt 
around". 


Later in the M 51 K Miss Slruv 
published a story. “Can't You 
Me Out of Here ? ’’ which is repii 
in tile Penguin Stories from ‘ lif 
(Y«'ir Yorker" I'tfti-M. *1 he title hii 
to do with a tree-frog which m 
jumped down into a bowl of ipi|* t 
belli that was on the : table when Mist 
Siraehey was lunching out of dooi» : 
in Italy. 


instance, in Tdnti-Uotnn. de- 
,‘Vmder Valk finally succeeds 
j-jjiog the murderer of the appar- 
,t,pcal housewife because at a 
^ poinl a child makes a useful 
V|MB. But there is nothing to 
1 shopped the child making the 
Jjbjn at Ihe beginning of the 
.lotion— nothing, that is to ^ay. 
it fact lhat if she had done so. 
iJtf Valk could have caught the 
i/tr without making his absorh- 
;i<L through French unwilling- 
.9 reveal disgrace at Dion Bicn 
: This is Ihe heart and value of 
book, the Amsterdam doincsiici- 
i jj a pedestrian pretext for the 
7; but because unity >>r plot is 
uWrj' in ihis type of hook, we 
.hilly fault Mr. F reeling for 
.kirmly integratinu his pieiext 
Ito core. 


We sat inysli liv'd, watching the wriihinj. 
spay belli ribbons working around Ii.w 
and liistei. where, in Ihe vortev abiq 
tseiwg fl'siuulered. ringed fitoavilj M 
and muter anti all about. 

I . calling 1 01 ward in a tense, wait 
circle. 011c could utmost hear the (1 
quest jun from the hidden centre of 
dish: “ Where am 17 Can’t you pi 
out (sf here 7 " 


Miss Siraehey goes on in 
herself with the tree frog. 
into scrapes from sheer 
curiosity. 


1 m. t may Mr. Huhh.ird. and on 
'ar grounds. We may s i_\ that 
Jaw’s troubled love life in l-’ng- 
lii mere fashion- writing, a dis- 
,'vlionnte entry and exit i« ilic 
visit with its complicated 
■sj of 1 conflict of lu\ allies, its 
wtingly arguable thesis tli.u jus- 
t»lbe sough! in motive r.ithci 
Jinsentcnce. And wec.m ftniher 
kholllcient reason has been 
-i for Mr. Aziz’s delayed revenue 
lhat if it h.ul been taken 
f:r. our hero need nevci haxc left 


I know il all the lunatic Uapvuifr 
llic svall*»ldu»ginlo space. Inc Wow 

litrotiuh co 1 01 1 red air*, then the at 
ing down m the dark among 
livaelieroiis. stilberiiig. Ihimft 
the seasick and obsessional floun** 
aioimd i.Migled up «» 
sirinus. the panic, and the 'ks|*ni( 
111 the cues " Where am 1 ■ k«*i^ 
gel me out of here 7 " 


'a ire dealing in these caws mill 

‘ 4 unconvincing ploiiim*. .1 si.m- 
7 il would be impinpci 10 apply 


to ihe Isifik >'l sciioii-, no' els which 
■.lie tmcsiticei nwl with this aspect of 
mwv!-w riling. Their proper canon of 
criticism might rather he psychologi- 
cal impiobahilily. 1 hough m ihe field, 
of iiis’ii::il alwrialion and distil rhunee 
where they now vliielly siray. il can 
h:i\e no tigorous applicatum. (if tlie 
ciii.igesl homosexual Negro, the inad- 
eqiiale child-i’apisi. ihe married mom- 
ma’s hoy. we can only say whether m 
iml they mouse sympathy, pilv. klen- 
lilicaiiou. Whether \ wtnild reollv 
have said or done wli.it he did to Y 
is beside the point: the question is 
miller whether, as we icud, tve find 
it emotionally satisfying to suppose 
lie did so. 

Uni the ciime waiter eannol leave 
question-; of character as open .is this. 
And he tends to close them by file 
means which, shoit of the capital 
crime of shapely sloiy-ielliiig, most 
brings him iniodisiepitie with sciioiis 
critics. He does not, in ci'nicnqioi- 
:u y ter ins. attempt any deep cteati>m 
or analysis ol character. 

litis is not to say that his diame- 
ters arc »ir need to he Mock charac- 
ters. in the usual sense of (he wmd, 
though over a series of books a single 
character — a Fiendt, a M.iigret, a 
Van dor Valk --can become a-s 
limited and stereotyped as u 
l hccrvblc or a John Inmdycc in a 
single hook. But wliel her used once 
*'i oflen. ilic creations ol the host 
ciinic writers are oiiuinal ci cations, 
ihotii’.h then exploration is not. as 
with the serious \v liter. .1 pnme pui - 
pose. I iceling's coward. Iluhhard's 
rexenain. Minus's rich lough planter 
.110 all di awn fiom ihefi own ciea- 
ioi's stoics and not from mlici men’s 
h.*oks : hut they ate. .is diameters, 
explored only sufilcicnllv for tlie pur- 
pose-. of the plot, .old llli>. ill file 
ciime nn\ el. is Ji.iiacici istic and |mi- 
per. It is not iheir job. as it is of 
ihe characters ot set ions novelists, to 
«'l»l to oui knowledge of our.selws 
as individuals : wh.il the' may teach 
ii- jhoin human hemgs i- geiiei.d. 
not p.iiiiciii.ii. 

Ii does not help 10 nuke claim-. 


Rn file ci line novel lhat cannot he 
sir. tamed, h is not. .11 its he.K as 
'. finable ax ill.- mode in soii.nis novel 
.it ils he -1 , because it strives only for 
ci. 1 ft. the .setiotis novel for an. Rut 
ii is. today. I’ai nunc often at its best. 

The lin.il claim we would make is 
Hie counter of Mr. Reeling's: not 
that there should be no distinction 
Ik' 1 wee 11 ci line novel and -criotis 


Not today 


Mai intti. Siixmioi.r : Thh Sum- 
mer's Dolphin. 166 pp. Cassell 
22s. 


Mr. SI1.11I holt’s new novel is not lung 


novel, hut rather that what was onee but it prewnts u greater vaiicty of 


file novel has split and polarized, The 
novel that once might have been 
Ihinl Tin\e.\ or Mitltllenioreh or The 
Portrait 0/ a l.thlv (to name fill lt 


dim acid's than any of his earlier 
hooks and attempt- a more ambitious 
theme. Like Miss Innei l-mme in A 
Stole of Sifi;e lie has taken as his 


from file Great Tiadilinn) no longer selling a small island olf Auckland. 


exists as a unified form, the search But, whereas she relies for cohesion 


for the art that these three books on the central consciousness of a 
attained has hived oil' into at tempts single character, Mr. Shafibolt uses 


to w rite novels that are art or mulling, diversity of approach : sometimes the 
coupled with (he ciiiic.il claim lhat in omniscient narrator, sometimes (he 


a 1 lain to art is the pm pi we of the inter ioi monologue, some limes the 


novel, and 01 her at tempts socially diary or the letter. For cohesive force 


W'lia level huppmc-- anil g">*d ibev 
may have the eapaciiy ftji In ,,*jiie. 
however, it illicit si lie-. ni*"e -mister 
qualifies. Heeaiise it alliaeG tourist, 
the local authorities wish in cnsiiic 
fix permanence by making foi u an 
iirtilici.ij pool frmn which fi cannot 
escape. The American navv also take 
an interest for whal it may ieaeh them 
•ihout the use of dolphin , in war. And 
ils tendency to release loving be- 
haviour by its presence ot 11 rages the 
love-haling Hairy Green, win. shoot < 
it. The dolphin dies. ;uid ihe pre-in ive 
of miracles is over. People become 
fiieL lesser selves again, 'the dol- 
phin's role of releasing file " im- 
prisoned sense of uiiinialiiy ’’ is over. 

Mr. Shadholi Joes mu spell out his 


and 7 he Pttr trait of a Lady had other comes down on his island, Mot 11 tang I, his maufiala Mr. Shadhoh’s style ;fi 
qualities- qualities shared With other like a television documentary, cum- times echoes White’s to the point of 
enjoyable hut not excellent novels of plelc with camera and historical liar- unconscious parody. 'Ihe lesson, it 


their own limes, qualities such as ralivc. The scene set, the diameters seems, is that we are not ready, as we 


mystery, morality, right pace and arc quickly established — casualties were not ready foi 01 lie 1 rcdccnicis. 


hapelincss. and these, discarded by fro m the quotidian buttle of life on 


the serious novelist, arc now the the mainland. 1 hen the friendly dol- 


working tools of the crime writer. 

Certainly die novel can be an art 
foi 111. even if it is suspiciously seldom 
that it achieves tlu* stilus of nit. Bui 
In accept this possibility need not be- 
lli deny that tin spite of 11 . M. t or- 
stci's strictures) to he (old a shapely, 
niyslci iotis, moral s|wv is a healthful 
.nnl not a contemptible satis) action, 
and that in fulfilling this particular 
one of perhaps many satisfactions 
1h.1i c.in Ik- sought of novels, the crime 
wiilcis .ire 1 od a v our best novelists. 


phi n arrives and by its mysterious 
spell enlivens the dying, renews the 
v.\p in ihe withered, transports the 
eh i hi leu, and liberates in everyone 


and no doubt never will he ready. The 
dolphin, Mont, has shaken the human 
kaleidoscope for a moment into .1 pat- 
ient of hope and promise : hui only to 
reveal what our own ivmuvs ,ue too 
unre generate to allow. 


Slow to wake 


Nl* ol vs Tin 1 1 imi: T wn.i* Pmnn. 70 .' pp. 
1 1 . imi'li ll.imilt'in. 25 s. 


R. C. Hutchinson : Johanna at 
Daybreak. 314 pp. Michael 
Joseph. 30 .s. 


P. M. 1 Ii-iih\i<»: The Cmiuiii ol the 
t , null r\- . 22 lpi». (ieolfrey files. 21s. 
till in Mokkis. /it. » linns. 255 pp. 
( oltiii- 2's. 


rime in brief 


Mr. Hutchinson's fictions stretch 
away behind him through three 
decades, spaced out like massive and 
stalely mansions along sonic private 
avenue where nobody walks but he. 
They .ire spacious, constructed by 11 
dedicated craftsman quick lo reject 
anything shoddy or faked, mid are 
all immediately recognizable as the 
work of the same hand. 


Hard- working prigs come I mm Rugby. 
From Winchester: swindle is and luna- 
tics. I -rum Uppingham: dark horses. 
From Harrow : lough cgg» and business 
tycoons. From Finn: ilioimne woven 
scioael. Or is it the other way round? 


Bui this is not Chekhov, and the 
England of l*) 3 b is not Russia, and 
there is no gunshot to bi ing matters to 
a head. Within half an hour of his 
elopement with Marina. Ned realizes 
that her husband is. as he puts it. 


Ciiuld this he metaphor for*k 
it feels like to write? ManytfJ* 
w (<iild agree, cei Utility- that the 
whizz through coloured ate » 
marks llic beginning of « nw » 
is followed by just ««« •» 
and obsessional floundermg • , 
should begrudge no writer 1 
l ary retirement: yet 
has gifts su rare, and so 
herself, that 1 cannot re * \W 
that hers is the name 
like to see rou ppear under thi ., 
“ F.iriheoming Books . j 


F- Adams: Tm» This Two 
P.™* Seven. IHHpp. 
W Joseph. 25 s. 


( Ills I* IllspiVIOt I loilihloll 

die.mly ic.ilistic I't.iiice. 


Johanna at Daybreak has many 
ic r its and is entirely characteristic. 


Iiivat Mahsuam.: Death is Tor l •" ^.11. !^ m.i^ Gcr 

Tver iHHnn Rohcrt Ihilc ls Minrh'iiro ui (Nolliuul and tier 
tier. 1 (tiipp. Koncrc time. « . . , |K 


^ is what this uiHcnioiis 
RpMery pr || ioip., 1, _'. h.' lNi vbilh 

confessed murderer telling it. 
C '“'figuing example of ., 
Jfo-iwpardy set-up. 


Jamis I-kvsmi; -I ('ark pit of 
Hoses. IHHpp. the Htirrle 
(Jrmtp: Herherr Jenkins. 25 s. 


tioml simple novels arc us much 
needed as those demand ing novel- 
leading expel tise of a high order. 


many this lime), and the period the 
starved, chaotic aftermath of the 
Second World War. 


is buiiiglu to Lkc hei dark, nut 
wholly hlitniewoilhy )>.is» hist my. 
and to come to sonic ,01 1 of terms 
with .1 present 1h.11 can *»lfer little 
except an opportunity f«u Imi i led 
reparation, 

The theme ihe slow leavvaktning 
of :i stunned mind is a dilliciill one 
to handle, and Mr. Hukhinxon makes 
it all the more ditlicult by. tightly, 
keeping strictly to Johanna's stand- 
point. His technique is fully equal 
lo the ambit imi sites s of the design. 
His gift for sympathetic characleil- 
/iilion enables him to pi ovule very 
moving studies of human beings 
warped by the htuiaJ calamities 
of war. yet some of them maintaining 
through everything a triumphant 
inner integrity. 1 1 is ability to evoke 
(he mood of a period is also bril- 
liantly displayed: his vision of 


J nlin 1111 a. middle-aged and still cring uprooted souls trailing blankly 
from loss of memory, is living in u through .the mins of Europe is .1 


Cahti:r : Mr. 
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cultural buckgiound as the authm. 
who has been brought up on good 
children’s books. This is not true ol 
the serious novel. 


story- tcIjing.- ' A flood modern crime 
novel it! jrhrpediaicly 'arid ' easily 

nitnArziLk -- - l-.. ' <■ ** ' 


Wc have before us three good 
crime novels which can serve us texts 
for exegesis. Each is immediately 
interesting in relation to setting -a 
facet lhat husn'L yet been mentioned, 
but, as gratuitous bonne bouchc. 
a frequent offering of the good crime 
novel. 7 'dfiE-Bofuii. Nieolas Freclitlg’s 
latest story about his Duteh detective 
Van der Valk, is in fact an explora- 
tion of the events and motives of 
the French defence of Dicn Bicn Phu. 
P. M. Hubbard's The Custom of the 
Country is about post-Purtilion jus- 
tice ’ in Pakistan. Frier Crass 
presents a social Jamaica not pre- 
viously explored in fietton-or not. 
tit any rate, in popular fiction. This 
last is the product of collaboration 
between two Jamaicans, Morris Car- 
gill and John Heurne. 

Interestingly in the prevent context. 
Mr. Hcarne was one of that crop 
of West Indian writers who appeared 
to be promising “ serious " novelist* 
during the 1950 s. Hardly any of that 
particular lot has so far turned out 
to he mord. than promising. None 
ol theif serious novels is likely to 
last;. though most of them were read- 
able once with moderate pleasure. 


and. as it scented w tf 
less well as he lust I0U 
roots a failing common 
as a whole. 

Jamaica and collaborated in ^ 
that K for thiv genre, far 
any thing he wrote m 1 j 


ffl&r •' tbu widow or «if 
WMmjJ)*™. H* h,.s i:,kcn 
vii Ih„ , ani P i|in into a honk 
i K 'he basic idea - 

ii«ixIli? Cr ' ! S his ov *' n . Ihe 

8R more clumsdy devised than 
ould have contrived, and the 


must be reservations. 


K .1 n.l\ ,.*M an** nuy he CmS «iS"“ j--™ t^faSSSl rac " ,0,abl0 

special las tc in detc. lion, it is cer crime vv liters, I ov:i 1 Mai shall can 1 be bnd. I ^ inmaiLS e |Jf cr Yet there must be reservations, 

tainly a fashimiahlc one. and for confidently recommended. His ..r ment iilv. To this place Here so often before. Mr. Hulchin- 

fiiove who have it. lames Ft;»v.*r\ sham us, “ Sugar " Kane, is ;j retired pnystca -md ' her retainer, son doc% not always avoid nuinolony. 

seciitul book will suit as well -is anj. boxer, a deceitt. h • 1 nesl cliap I > v ' ng vomc > ' j ‘ j cw idi, victim of Variations of tempo are impoi hint in 

with apparently two murders, a sur- 111 Hendon, who solves lus puzz.ks in ,-fc .- ina : n h cr u |finent „ nmv i . in d .. r<! needful even here— 

sTjle and an accident, aihl itotbing sensihte «•:,> and wfiti much rcsp^eci ^’ or y she is the mother of though admittedly the book’s point 

U»no I.V'-nhi* hoVn;..''"." ; h < .« .Vli’ni tiLJlSl! £ t.nd of '.uiih.ir .lie nun J.«h«nn. nurried and hr- ot view. Johanna', daaed nnawarc- 
Tcstoin is n»>t such a rare rose ax all 
that. 


Anthony Gii.dirt : Missing from 
her Home. 224 pp. Collins. 2 Is. 
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lf,»n..„ . '‘J 1 ' Jim way s arc 

CY<n,li: ‘fiy Mr. 

tjwrfJI! 0 own ■stride, and 
^ualc one. Miss 


nlhkt-ii° Wn f ans w ’^ oertainiy 
•Viflnrl 3 - m!l >bem around a 


one. . u idi 

Something similar nia> ^ 
Mr. Fiecling who has ^ 
crime writers, the ma ^ ^ 
ponenl of the view ma ■) ^ 

lion can m should be m.' ^ 

good crime novels and g ™ ^ 
In the light of toda> ' su djW 
llic proposition cannot '. .,^1 
and the novels ho 
cntly, the deliberate 
in, the tliesii me his weakest J 
intcicsling. *4 

of the Cl ime novel, * ‘.tkjeipiw 
viewer, is that it is stt^P 
rigorous canons of criticism "-T 


tan?!? r€ =«nstvueli'>n, and 
C. n,ayWdl ^kc some fans 


3 °^° : Message Ends’ 
p ’ c ape- 21 k. 


rek p° nie is 

^ana rlJf Usc ,n Propaganda 
Si 1 5: a «s wh*.sc effect on 
NfSHE* knoWfl 10 be the 
’ mfitinp ;* r ‘ a PP- u cnt intent, 
tor - SU V- a 
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A \ fir -t sight. Anthony Gillte r l‘s 
l.iU’t. which is about the disappear- 
ance of the little daughter of a tough 
Anglo-ltalian mother, is just ills' kind 
of Anthony Gilbert wc most enjoy, 
robust, rumbustious, and played out 
by Mr. C rook. But something seems 
to have gone wrong ami the story 
doesn't jell. Who and why is Mr. 
Pcnroxc who comes and goes without 
trace ? Why ever did Mr. Crook's 
double-faced informant go and -ee 
him, a visit that could advantage 
only Our side ’/ Whence Lily 7 This 
kind of muddle i-; nm-t unlike this 
author. 


a sensible way and with much respect 'lemsmi 
for the police. In fact, Mr. prewar 
Marshall is the kind of author the nta 
line might imagine some school Iruyed 
jihraries woulii be glad to know This 
of. but, if one may venture a take co 
him, the apparently obligatory cosh- is none 
ing of the hero around halfway Slowly. 
ihrotiL'Ii is not really as obligatory whom 
as all that. her sor 


Iruyed to the Nuzis. ness, docs not make the exercise an 

This betraval Johanna refuses to easy one. All the same there is 
tike cognizance of. and her amnesia a hypnotic sameness about Mr. Hul- 
ls ^ne the less real for being willed. chinsoiA prose rhythms. He docs 
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her son and daughter whom she at through 
once knows and does not know, she strength. 


L. W. Robinson: The Assassin. 
278 pp. Macdonold. 30 s. 


Suppose a flood of British thrillers, 
all cent rest on danger to the 
Queen. The equivalent is now coming 


Dream girl 


Queen. I he equivalent is now z-H.rvrrn • The Slave. 

from America, a spate of stones Renato G ! 5 J, a ^ ed Isabel 
ohves-bclv if understandably coil- 331 pP" 42 a 

ccrned wiih ilirc..i*i to ibe Pre.Wcnt, Qulgly- Macdonald. 42 s. 


qualities il might have hecn easier 
to get along w ilh, but Silvia's poker- 
faced probing inlo her fantasy -fife, 
her half-hearted bins nth ism. her 
frigidity and her narcis-i»m, is as 


im, u visit that could advantage all emphasizing -pe rha ps UI ]^ n ' . n-.v* Silvia who plays iiritaling in its earnestness as the 

nly Our side ? When™ Lily 7 TlS s-iously -Ihe PresHlenU „ ov 1l she Tin- de “ripilons of the do^.-lbH, 

inti «»f muddle i-; nm-t unlike this no mairer who he muy happen nb- ,he f hcrfavourile fan- leather suits and high- heeled boots 

uthor. Thi- one wm****^^ dulflitig m one of she is forced. tb wear By the same 

threat js handled by the Scvrei Scr tastes: in the b. ol a . taken, the writing is dow and dogged. 


John D. MacDonald : Pale Grey 
for Guilt. 222 pp. Robert Hafe. 
18 s. 


SUCCESS BOOKS 
IIY NAPOLEON HIM-. 


M Maciih -J ? ur « ,n o rc-isi- 
n 1,0 that 
^ than ic “ m H re ««OUs:y cx- 

J ckve nbrin^ MbIe m c ' cn » 
5 * Plot . ”J lcp « wlwfre a trip!*- 

^ Ittture ensure that a 
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A cunning, complicated series of 
iinuiicLtl revenger! on Hie men who did 
down MeUcc's pal. operated from 
bixrts in Honda. Good on the 
manipulations, a touch trying on 
personal relationships. 


vice, and is up W xnulf: most of 
these books are on much the same 
level, competence with mil hrillvancc. 
Their principal interest for British 
readers is probably rheir exigence. 


( TEORTfES SlMtNON : The Prison. 
Trunsluted by Lyn Mow. I 91 pp. 
Humlsh Hamilton. 18 s. 


pretending that she has been ktd 
napped, tied h» n d and foot, and u 
about to be ravished. As fantasies 
go, ihis wins no prizes for ongnnaliiy : 
fhc remarkable tiling, though, about 
Silvia is that she can keep such 
scenes alive for days and can specu- 
late about them endlessly'. 

The fantasies and tbc speculation 
continue- when she becomes part of 
a bizarre household despotically 


Donald Mackenzie 


A melancholy story- A mans wik *v- jj^y , a dism enables Silvia to the imagination, if it can ne cut tea 
murdcis her sister, and he discovers t son io of ’her less exotic g-vicc, but it was not the kind of vice 

the emptiness and pretences of wat Locked, in a room as [hat made you inuied »*».».> "{P\ 0 ' 

. . u..j m ho a cratio Jile. . .nmr minor trans- vnko.l »nvthine dumalic ivti.v-n 


leather suits and high- lice led bools 
she is forced lo wear. By the same 
token, the writing is >lo\v and dogged, 
•as if Renato Ghiotlo were deter- 
mined not to mix- a kinky nick. 

The coitslanily sliifling relation- 
ship between Margaret and hex slate, 
and the slow evolution of their 
sado-niasochixm is scrutinized 
minutely. Silvia's monologue is n 
tediously precise dcvcrjpiion of 
action and reaction, of >iniilc mil 
symbol, • with the occasional sum- 
mary thrown in: "I had this vice nf 




Straight. 209 pp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25 s. 


ruled by a. Him star— Margaret— m ary thrown in : ** I had this vice nf 
v Wile wha-c timid sadism enables Silvia to ihe imagination, if it can he called 
fSS Id our some of 'Her less exotic a vice, but it was not the kind ot vice 
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Ploitol U._«. -. ■ 


An ingeniously: cunning plot to ihis 
story ot an. ex-crook Wnu tries to 
protect a frightened .vnman ^nd finds 


he had believed If be a grand life. 1 un f shma|1 ii for spine minor trans- yoked anythin* dtainalic" Whj,h 
But in fact it ip a lift W dreary and f, re ^i on , sihia finds that she rather i s one wny of condensing : he KiU 

. _ _ ■ i . * Ztc P^rlhUli - rilOCk” 51 . u^.i 1 >mM ■ m H:irk> tvitiAc uihit'n fi’tl iifilii lilAl CihJHU'f V, 


horrible in its Parisian •• (Md; * n jJ v# ji. : U olv:t-hcd. kept in dark- pages which ted upi.» that dtoweiy. 
sophistication that d is haul to fcel J \ hc | R -dirty, but say". and nut a bsul precis ot the en.ire 

-.ympathejic imefext in the man who jhe p 0 >scbsed similar novel.- 
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The f.ihrary. Filllul by R. A. 
Sayre. I - i Ci h Series. * Volume 

XXIII. No. 4 f December. 196Kj. 
Ox fort! University Press. 1 2s. fid. 
The Hook Collet- tar. lid i ted by 
Nicolas Barker. Volume XVII. 
No. 4 (Winter. i%8j. The Col- 
lector. 10s. The Private Library. 
Edited by Roderick Cuvc and 
Cieotlruy Wake marl. Second 
aeries. Volume I, No. 3 (Autumn. 
19681. Private Libraries Associa- 
tion. E. J. Dmitri*' : .4 Check- 
list of English Translations of 
Erasmus to / 700. 40pp. A. B 
L.mui n : Donors of Books to S. 
.lug it 'Kline's Abbey Canterbury. 
46pp. Oxford Bibliographical 
Society. 15s. each. The Guildhall 
MhteUunv. Volume II. No. 10 
(October, l%8>. 

In recent >car- The Library Ii.in pub- 
1 i-. hdl -t li tun he i o| earl\ inventories 
ol books with an a l tempt to identify 
tin 1 titles they list, a scholarly exercise 
in which i lie author's pertinacity often 
com ey s little excitement to the ixmcIci. 
Mi. Wallet Oakcsliulfs "Sir Wtiltei 
ILilcgh's l ibrary " in the present num- 
ber it an exception In this rule, as 
might be expected both from the 
authiM and his subject. ’I lie surviving 
list ul' more than 5(1(1 volumes in li ng- 
lisli. l-rench. Spanish, Italian, and 
I aim seems to he an inventor) of the 
books Ralegh had in the Tuwei ol 
T oiulon during his second imprison- 
mem of lMl.l-|h. and Mr. Oakcsholl 
is able in relate a mini her ol them to 
hi' llisioiy i'/ the ll'orld. published 
in IM4. ‘I he identification ol the 
n iiny brief and obscure titles is re- 
jmrkablv complete. and must conceal 
endless labour and ingenuity. So far. 
4u i'p r i> i ugly lew of Ralegh's own 
copies have been identified : one 
hopes that the publication of this list 
may lead to more discoveries. 

Professor 0. T. Tansclle has 
recently pioiluced :i formidable series 
of articles dealing with aspects of 
bibliographical analysis and the pro- 
pel wax iii which the results should 
be recorded ; lias subject here is " The 
Use of 'I ype Damage as Hvidcnce in 
Bibliographical Description Type 
diimagc lias chiefly been studied in 
two main contexts: the identification 
of compositors and working methods 
in caily seventeenth -century books, 
and ihe gradual deterioration of I ype 
ur plates in ninclccnlh and Uvcnticth- 
century books printed in numerous 
impressions. Professor Tansclle asks 
a number of pertinent questions about 
the lirsj group and produces a very 
well -reasoned account of the tech- 
niques to be used in studying the 
second, but his proposals for record- 
ing the results in a descriptive biblio- 
graphy are less dogmatic than we 
huve come to expect front him. The 
problems oT wliat particulars a des- 
criptive bibliography should include, 
and how much detailed analysis is 
the task of the textual critic rather 
than the bibliographer, become in- 
creasingly difficult to resolve, and 
Professoi Tansclle seems to be 
afflicted with the doubts that are 
current, while still making such wide 
claims as |hal " any descriptive biblio- 
graphy should be. in effect, a partial 
history of printing *\ • 

The winter number of The Book 
Collet- lor contains an important 
group of articles. Sir Geoffrey 
Keynes in “ Blake’s Little Totn the 
Sailor " tylls the slory of Ihe printing 
of Hay ley’s broadside soon after 
Blake's nunc to-Felphum, and des- 
cribes the eight surviving copies; but 
the most interesting part is the his- 
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tun. ol tin. I .mini ili pi minced b> Sii 
l.incrv Wnlkci hi IKKfi .mil the live 
dill civil i papers mi which it was prin- 
ks! I'nifennr ticoiye Win lie), who 
is edimig < 1 4c ridge'-. Marginalia fm 
the new edit ion u[ hi*- collected 
works, publishes .■ Iiq nl 135 hooks 
known in he annotated In ( olcriilee 
which cannot now be Maced. Mis, 
f ranees M. I lionisim discusses a col- 
lect in n ol iichi k 1 . 0 (H) Newcastle 
vvond blocks, lira inly iff the iimciecnth 

cenimy. which have been deposited 
on pci mullein loan in the Newcastle 
University l.ibraiy by ihe successor, 
of Andrew Reid, the nincleciuh-ccn- 
turj prin (ci. 

Fourteen reproductions give smile 
idea of die variety of material In- 
cluded in ihe col lee! inn ; ihe crude 
early cur. intended loi chap-hooks 
and chiklicn's bonks are perhaps of 
most inleicii. bin there are ionic fine 
cuts by followers of Bewick. Finally. 
Mi. Carey .S. Bliss, in "A mncli- 
l ra veiled Association Copy of Cal- 
vin's institutes ". records ihe fortu- 
nate acquisition by the Huntington 
Library ol a copy which belonged 
to Increase Ma liter and traces its 
travellings jo and fro across the 
Atlanlie. Hie remilyr feat u ms in- 
clude the publication by Mr. H. M. 
Nixon of an Oxford binding by 
Roger Barllell. and a useful review 
by the editor ol six recent studies of 
.sixteen ih-ten l ury typography. The 
unhappy news that the com of the 
journal will now rise from ten to 
fifteen shillings a number is put into 
perspective by tile reminder that ili 
price ha.s been stable for seven years ; 
and one mils I hope that subscribers 
who have benefited by its scholarship 
and style will continue to support it. 

The most substantial contribution 
to the Autumn number of The 
Private Library is a list of the pubJi- 
cations of the Typographical Society 
of Newcastle upon Tyne by Mr. I.. A. 
Leake. The society was responsible 
for a scries of well-printed pieces for 
members fund sometimes for Ihe pub- 
lic ns well) from 1817 onwards, but 
since the society’s name rarely 
appears and its ollieers seem to have 
suffered from alternate enthusiasm 
and lethargy, a proper list of its pub- 
lications is hard to compile, Mr. 
Leake has scarcely solved (lie prob- 
lem : his list seems to be entirely 
based on earlier authorities, and only 
adds omj item to the list given in 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes's Biblio- 
grapher's Manual a hundred years 
ago. 1 1 appears that he lias seen 
copies of many of the books, but he 
nowhere records which, or where 
they may be found, though there are 
important collections in Newcastle 
nnd the British Museum: this is the 
more regrettable since one would like 



Atlases: whereabouts of Russian eigh- 
teenth-century printed atlases in 
British private and public collect ions, 
for catalogue. 

J. S. G. Simmons. 
.Tailor Institution, Oxford, OXl 

G V!Z!S! iSlL George de Lacy Evans 
(1787-1870), soldier, politician and 
public figure: any information and 
letters, &c. 

. Geoffrey and Marigold Best. 
Department of History, University 

Edinburgh^’ 5 ° Geor8e S 9 Uftre - 

Alexander William Kinglake (1809- 
1891): any letters or .papers relating 
to his life, and work. 

' Peter Clark. 

‘«/o Personnel Department, The 

British Council, 65 Davis Street 
. London, W.l, 

L ^ lll P n - English painter 
(1S30-IS96I: any information. 

~ , n , , C. W. Mullen. 

17 Brookfield Park. London, N.W.5. 

Piene Loti: any maicriul or .sources 
not widely known, for a study. 

. ' • . • Lesley Blanch. 

Avenue Mo/art, Paris !(*,■ ,* 

GusUn -SraipniMf, MD.. collector of 


Child’s play 


lu know if and where example- an 
vise of the hcquciit qic«.iul copic- 
such a. " 3 while Indi.i. I pink India 
2 light red " the Kepis to I oui 
Hymn's I tire thee well Hieie are 
also :u liclci mi hunk illu-li. ills'll h> 
Mi. Rigby CiCiluili ami C mini 
Polucki. ;n well a* a brief life ul 
Ci a hr ic I Naiule hy Mi Anthony 
Brown 

The two latest " ficca-noiial I'ub- 
lie:iti«iiis " of the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Soeielt. like then piedeee.- 
■%i * rs. aie printed nil good papei Mum 
electric typewrite: original*. Mi. 
Deiereux'i CheiUht ol l\mtli\h 
I i\ui.\ltitiini.\ of Lra\ntu\ m Hint i* 
published in the hope " thru if inas 
bring i>> light further mfoinuiitm foi 
use in the revision of the fulls de- 
tailed bibliography, which I hope to 
publish in (he future". This .sort ol 
work- in-prny icss publication may 
certainly be valuable, hiu most of the 
entries are so brief and lacking in 
bibliographical detail that it is hard 
to see boss it will help either thc 
atilhor oi other users. To record 
two hitherto imdilleremiated fie H he- 
ld editions, but to give no informa- 
tion by which they may be distin- 
guished from one atudher or from 
any other unrecorded edition that 
mas exist, is surely iriesponsible A 
more i nielli gen l use of space would 
al least have allowed Ihe addition of 
collation and pagination to each entry 
without increasing the si/e of the 
pamphlet. Mr. Linden's Donors ul 
Books to S. Augustine's Abbey. ( '<///- 
ter bury is ,i supplement to the manu- 
script cala log ue published by M. R. 
.lames in 1 903. where he elaimed l ha) 
to most of the named donors '* it is 
impossible to assign a precise dale 
By means of an exhaustive sludy of 
con temporary records Mr. Emdcn 
has successfully challenged this view 
and identified 150 donors, leaving 
some ninety stilt in obscurity. This 
may well lie considered a triumph. 

Finally one must note that The 
C u i 1,1 In ill Mist -ell tins contains 

another admirable compilation from 
the pen of Miss K. I. Clarion, “Cal- 
amities, Wonders, and Topics of the 
Town. 1 603 -1 902 : some aspects ol 
popular taste as rellected in » list of 
denis in Guildhall Library ”, Among 
portents and patent medicines her 
main theme is murder, the pillory, 
and the gallows : and one wishes that, 
libraries would sometimes let such 
devoted workers stray outside their 
own collections. How useful to stu- 
dents of London history would be a 
union catalugue of the Sessions 
Papers and the Ordinary nf AVir- 
gate's Anounts. supplemented by 
such of the accounts and dying 
speeches oT criminals as survive in the 
libraries of the world, and provided 
with proper indexes ! 


materials on Junius: any informa- 
tion. 

Francesco Cordasco. 
6606 Jackson Street. West New York 
New Jersey 4>7(N3. U.S.A. 

Lady Home. English correspondent of 
Paul Ldautaud (1872-19561. French 
essayist and journalist: any informa- 
tion, including her identity and where- 
about* of their correspondence. 

_ w , _ James Harding 

3 Montagu Square, London, W.l. 

Ode. written on the occasion of the sink- 
mg of the Titanic in 1912 by Ronald 
^mpbell Macfle and published in 
The Literary Monthly, any informa- 
tion. 

„ . ... „ L. H. Boorman. 

16 Caesars Walk. Mitcham. Surrey. 
OR4 4LE. 

Oxford Pltiyhou.se: programmes, press 
cuttings, or any relevant material from 
1923 to 1956, for n history. 

Elizabeth Sweeting 
Oxford Playhouse, Beaumont Street. 
Oxford. 

Piiiuiionnal phenomena : any personal 
experiences of rcincurnation, retro - 
cognition, precognition, '‘out-of-the 
body journeys, apparitions, &c. 
m ,, , ■ . , Dennis Bardens. 

3 Horbury Mews. London. W.I1. 

Arthur B'lwj? phiei a ( 1 855-1934) : 
wncreabouls of manuscripts, letters 

hauds* >3 * 5erS ’ in private 

_ , J. P. Wearing. 

Department of English, University 
College of Swansea. Singleton Park 
Swansea. 

Wotnhul, ornament (30 by 51cm.) dc- 
riicting central female head with elab- 
orate fiorul crown, the sprays serving 
as a shade for two cherubs, used in 
Behnon of London (I6U8i: other 
occurrences or, name of printer who’ 

: used il. •: ! 

" . f an M. F. M&sters. 

57B, Wickham Road. Beckenh.m. 
Kent. • • ; 


IL M. Foss (Fdiliirl : Determinants 

nf Infant Delia vionr : /I . 304pp. 

Methuen. £3 1 0s. 

lliis kunlh x illume in .i series id re- 
pmted inteidiseipliiiai) stud} grmip' 
appean futii yean ader the original 
meeting look place, which peihaps 
has something it* d*» with a feeling 
of anii-climax as whai has seemed 
a magnificent series conies pi all end. 
ftinlenls. style and p:u licipaills 
remain nmcli the same as m [nvxioio 
volumes, the icfeicnce points being 
Piaget. Buwlh). and the ethologists : 
the umlcilying theme, the mothei- 
inlani bond and its disruption hx 
■separation ; and Ihe method ol stud), 
whether of animal ur human infants, 
one of sophisticated observation. Six 
animal studies make up Part One: 
the rhesus nuMikev. the macaque, the 
laboratory rat, and the hamster weio 
studied under experimental condi- 
tions. and an interesting paper b\ 
David Hamburg summarizes the 
new dev clopmeitls in long-lei m 
observation of aocs in their natural 
sin roundings 

Pail 1 wo consists of seven papets 
on human in lanes. Mary Ainsworth 
and Barba i a Wiltig studied Hie icsie- 
lions of one-yea i -olds to being 
brieff) left with a strangei. and 
iclale diem to the chiklicn's attach- 
ment to the.ii motheis; Harnei 
Kite ingold earned xml a series of 
complex recordings ol the be- 
haviour of ten-month-old babies on 
being put in a strange cnvii ail- 
ment. Together they reinforce the 
common-sense assumption that the 
mother's presence enables the infant 
to tolerate unfamiliarits oi strews, bm 
distress on separation was not found 
to be a criterion of the waimlli mill 
strength of attachment. A study ol 
response to strangers by Ueoigc Mor- 
gan anil llenr) Rice inti also locuscs 
on the vimiig child's reactions to du* 
unfamiliai. "Stranger anxiety" was 
found to be l ure during die first year, 
contrary to ihe belief that it reaches 
a peak al around die age of eight 
months, l-or the persevering Hava 
and Jacob Civvvirt/ contribute anolhei 
heavily jargon-ridden account ol 
behaviour differences in fom Isiach 
envirtinmcnls. A brief but disquiet- 
ing paper by 'I lie i esc Deear ie gives 
prcliniinury findings oil Ihe niental 
and emotional development ol the 
thalidomide child. 

Perhaps the most iniciesting 
papers in this section are those 
by Peter Wolff and Louise Sander. 
Dr. Wolff continues his " natural 
history" of infancy with a paper 
on crying and vocalizing during 
the first six months, (t sounds 
extremely dull, i s in fact fascinating, 
and knocks another hole in the theory 
that (he human baby does nut .start 
to be an individual for several months 
after birth. Dr. Sander's paper makes 
this even more explicit in the case- 
histories of three mother-child pain 
which arc sandwiched between some 
ponderous theorizing. Ca.se material 
of this kind has been presented before 


Fearful 


Eugene E. Levitt : The Psychology 
^Auefrg. 259pp. Staples 
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Prdvast rainaneter. 
SjJSii: Jos6 Corti. <»8fr. 


niiire because 
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^ ihnt'H Useatn has been 
-,rf: less because of the un- 


Ned". jinx in 1783-85. H was not 

• [ii model of its kind. l ine, a 
t.Mioihu ethical problem I* |U j found for all his fiction 
rescind! here. I\» ihvvari anddep^ the vies nniiniH ees. but 
inlaui uionkcys in order to see uto talent of twenty volumes was 
distorted rcaciit ins they will tfcvth a cp by translations: Prevost's 
tx perhaps permissible: hut is it [tjj of Clarissa llarbnw. 
to observe a deteriorating huiaj| iblri Gnmdison and Drydon’s 
relationship ih rough years uf into- u lost, as well as translations 
viewing, without inters eniain-i^ L*,-Ju and The Memoirs of Miss 
the possible assumption even uf ijd Biilulph which were not hy 
approval '.M • || did not include Pom et 

Any disappointment fell vwih & a. This is an indispciixablc 
concluding volume is not the re-uitsf which has never been rc- 
a lack of interesting material nor ( d since its first publication in 
ingenious research techniquftj though somewhat oddly a 
indeed, the use of suphiMhu wlwne [realise on it running to 
strategics to measure behaviour wi|^ xillj WO pages was included in 
out distorting it is pan of in v*[|£ "Studies oil Voltaire ami the 
Perhaps we miss the recorded dif anth Century " series in 1%5. 
cussittiis following each pitper ahick&OnnwtWv/Vi were reissued 
were included in earlier votunees change by Leblanc in l S 10 - 
vx lib'll seemed to link the parLiopaoM, ^ ^ been reprinted with 
and the papers m an atmospluff nfl- , ... . 

cxlul,r:,k-d pu.ncmng '. ,,c f 0 ' 1 

tanlly. in the time that has s * n “ lo be the most 

between the seminar and publicum reprinted work in the his- 
t lie gap between the two halve- c i of French liicaulurc. Yet apart 
the book has widened. Av eS ilk publication in 1927 of My sic 
contiibuior emphasizes the voii Won's critical edition o| th.it 
plexilv within his own subject ai a of Mmuires et avennnes 
the need for caution in drawing co 'bmte de qualite dealing with 
elusions, animal .studies are «en I M.ntd extracts from the same 
dillei profoundly among themseln J in 1958, nut a single one of 
(as Dr. Hamburg points oui wb W't other works hail been ie- 
comparing field with Inboratt al since the l.eblanc edit ton mi- 
studies) and to have little dire it appcjrancc in l%.s of /Zo- 
ic leva nec to human betunotP/wr Cmi/m* nioderne in the 

I Ian y Harlow's finding, for in*fatoi®ufyue 10: 18 " with an excel 
that pcei compunionship may hr*P steduetinn hy M. Rnheri 
compensate infiint monkeys furl#* 
of mothering, is not likely to apf^lHUtfs bulky PrTvnsi 
human infants for a variety 
reasons, stalling with a difference 
the talc of physical maturation 
Ton years’ interchange of kin*) 1 
disciplines in this series has not led 
to any unified new theory but if 
exposed new complexities and | 
leniM. But this, no doubt, is ib f 
behav ioural research proceeds il 
as il should be. The whole s*, 
a classic and should .stimulak 
larly adventurous and open-m. 
research. Perhaps this future W 
will recognize the 
fat he i s, who are strangely ab^’ 
these volumes. . 

"Terrible risks attached lewfvTyand Memoirs 
a child mu-ses one « ^ u. enpri 
O'Brien’s doomed characteB. ,„ Y - Ymunt. Yean- 

farther we penetiate into i tw Penzance: 
terioLis world of early chikthooif ««■ 25s. 
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All the studies of anxiety have been 
bedevilled by semantics. Dr. Eugene 
Levitt solves one difficulty by assum- 
ing that fear and anxiety are. if not 
the same, “for all practical and ex- 
perimental purposes . . . indistinguish- 
able The operative word here 
.seems to be experimental. The 
author is a psychologist and most of 
The Psychology of Anxiety is con- 
cerned with experimental ' measure- 
ments of anxiety. It is difficult to 
design experiments which distinguish 
between anxiety and fear, but that 
does not mean that there is no dis- 
tinction. The author's references 
are almost all derived from American 
and u few English writers but it is 
a mistake to neglect German con- 
tributions to psychopathology. This 
is even less excusable since Jaspers's 
classic General Psychopathology was 
translated in J962. Jaspers quotes 
one sentence from GebsaUel. which 
shows up ' the difference between 
anxiety and fear Cpigramniaiically. 
:“We arc as doubtful whether we 
really want a life without anxiety, 

as vw* ’-iiv r'prtnin «Knt „•« I, ■.>■* - i:*- 


i chance thai ° l simple thnwidc 

on„ m.ybedim.^Wfaod whi chi ln . lki „„ 

be red 
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ISIf n k Ed ward»an Bristol lack 
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i^W,rx/ rc .^)ced with a 
D , Mrs. Hicks’s .strength 

IS 3um, of people; 
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organism and improve perf Pages. Her father's 

'and concludes that anxic ‘f' her mnS* CCt,on '* w, '** cn 

as its intensity is moderate. j,. r n i l i °. ,he '' t at the age oi 


without fear." And - . 
acknowledges that an.viet) J 
arousal function can 


energy 


socially valuable. 


w hen her own know- 


M »' ufhi : t? J3K 


i n r ihcii'loiv thaws «tl lent i«m m .i 
curious siiu.iiuni. I here k evidence 
in his ve i x aiii|tle hiblmgraphy it* 
siigi'Csl licit we 1 1 i.iv aetu.iilv he wit- 
nessing Ihe slai l ol a Prevail iiulii«liy 

the Iii. I "l ollnque Pivvosl " took 
place iii I ‘fii.l in spile of ih L . fact 
that 9S per cent oi his work is enm- 
P-i'lely out *»f print and only obtain- 
able at l lie lvs| Binaries. M. Sgani 
is inidelei ted : his thesis is a very 
fhoiough and iiiiellii>eiil aileiupt to 
deal with the whole of Prevost’s lie- 
limi, ‘*i lather to deal with it as a 
whole. 

I lie approach is interesting ; lie 
concent rales oil two aspects in par- 
ticular : the substantial part plaveil 
hy personal experience in the novels, 
and their importance as a picture of 
I Tench society at a critical moment 
in its history. In his opinion the two 
are intimately connected. It was 
because Pivvost was a man of con- 
flicts and contradictions that he was 
especially well qualified to reflect the 
conflicts and contradictions of 
society: "It was in himself that he 
fell and observed the great moral 
and intellectual conflicts of his time.” 

II was hugely a matter of educa- 
tion. lie would not have cxpciicnccd 
the contradictions of his age with 
such violence, we ate told, if liis edu- 
cation had not marked him I'm life. 
»f he had not always been ai odds with 
bn m.isieis and with a I'aniilv linnlv 
anchored in n.idiiioii' 

I .u h m I lie mne!» presents ns, m nne 
w.iv oi .moiher, with .i iinuiarcliy on 
die veige »*l collapse ami a divided 
I .mill). Pi e\ii. i genuinely belonged to 
iwu win Id-.. Mic .UK ie n I Catholic, classi- 
cal. hier.n silica 1 world, .tint a eonlcin- 
poi.nv w oi Kt is lin h w.is libel line, m.li- 
■. nlii.disi. seiilinieiitul 

Aceoi'tline to M S«aid the double 
set of conflicts and coni radici ions 
was responsible, paradoxically . I'm 
the miilV ol die vvoi k : 

I *1 1*111 ills' til -I blink 111 .WiTIIiWiT l/’l 1*1 
hiniune dt iiuulile in tin- last p.ijv «il" 

I I .Wiimi/o mm ol. .sliis )i .iiv si‘jv.ir.ii.‘i| 
by Mm iv , r.ii s. llii* same ibs’ines. ilie 


experiments deigned ® Se beginning'^ ‘of'lhe 

Jationship of anxiety : to P W \ rccog n i Zjl b|y true in 
to ph y.s i o I og ica ! me chui ai crlt® tii^ J la ![- But she should 
learning. He ment is m. ( ^ ff,at wax nut ai Kenil- 
that most cxpeiiniemi Vj (8m ji * her mother’ 

»nv; A is' huve been Unk*'. 
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anxiety have been p«io ' - , 
on rats or on 

he finds it necessary j, 

experiment*, have shown « 

ings in undergraduates c.i 
those performed on °‘ her Si 
people. It also bero , 
in many experiments a STjrti 
with the effect of 
o r other intellectual & 

is fear l hat is produced in 
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stunting potnl. » ,s e I*¥»uty. brand of 
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down nil occasions in m.i.ses of 
iigilics and records, hut, when lie 
lights liii way through to die heart 
of ilie matter his hook becomes in- 
deotl a joy to lead. Mi. Peebles o 
lighi to stop on tile safe side of the 
cheap, " inside- story " type of .sensa- 
tional writing, yet he cniiivl periiaps 
have tilled m the outline of Wooitev’s 
aloof, imposing personality with :i 
little nit ii s* detail. Nevertheless, a 
book of vlistinciion and vliscriinina- 
tion. and hlc-sed with that lightness 
of touch so necessaiy to hiogi aphies 
of this kind 

C.’oohery 

At Htsu.s, < ' x t in kim.. and i IK* Mil* 
HoOxii s. Pit i n. funk \ow. Dim- 
Later 243pp. Faber and Faber. 
35s. 

Mavki-Hkowm . Ft is.xHiim. Austrian 
( 'miking for You. 223pp. ( ieotfiev 
Hies. 35s. 

Mokkivin, Ft t ti i M.vnlU . tiouunet 
hi the Guiles 2Mpp, Peter Davies. 
30s. 

fox. J. Si l: vi Ns i Editor). Guernsey 
Gut he. 24pp Guernsey: The 
Toucan Press 12s. fid. 

'there arc bu.sicalty two kinds of 
conkcry bouk--thv»ve which supply 
blueprints fm work done in rhe kit- 
chen and fie open on the table as a 
map for the cook, and those which 
can be taken to bed and read f»» 
enteriainmenl. The latter kind, of 
w hich Elizabeth 13 as id's arc the 
prime examples, :.re the .jiicv that 
slimul.uc the imagination and are 
must appreciated by people who 
really enjoy their cooking. But bnih 
kinds have then iocs. 

Cintk \/iw. Dine Lain is of the 
blueprint variety and is htucd on 
the practical idea that many women 
have no time to prixluee an elaborate 
three-couraC dinner unless two-thirds 
the w ork can be done beforehand. 
It is cleiifly set out with numbered 
iiiKtrucrionv for each of m.jdays. and 

has a further excellent potion — Lhjl 
of giving ? lII quantities fur two people 

sr .1 .ai ... tr.* ,iv JV. 'it.'. I ;.fanr nnui 


'..mu pinblcniN H-,ip[i.Mr m ,u C || , m 
evleiil lh.it we see i.nuilv mg aiul deve 
i“|iing a vinjik- mnel of v.r.i |.u.p„|. 
l |,,| ls. .i son o| < miiiith- llUiiiniiir be lore 
•ts I uili*. 

Hue is tempted in pm n in tlie loim 
ol a syllogism. I’u? vns l \ lielioii is 
remarkable for its unity and closely 
geai'ed io personal experieiKe : Inn 
Pi euM was a divided personality . 
there fore the unity ol the work 
derives ft vun the ilium ny ol the 
person. 

I lie liotihle began at ihe eaily age 
of fifteen when Provost found himself 
at loggei heads with his father over a 
girl, lie did a hull -the first of many. 
Nis initial refuge was the army : then, 
when Ihe war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion ended unexpectedly with the 
I reaty of Utrecht, he went to u 
Icmil and later to a Benedictine 
house. Although he stayed the course 
mild lie had been ordained, there was 
another flight bccuuse the discipline 
of the monastery proved too much 
for him. There were flights to Hol- 
land and to England with a nuher 
disreputable gill friend: a return to 
Franco anil reconeiiialion with the 
( liurch in spite, apparently, of a brief 
spell as a Protestant another flight 
to Germany this time— to escape a 
scandal in which lie had been in- 
volved. followed hy long yea is in 
France as a practising novelist .uni 
a lion* practising priest. 

I lie different sides of his life, as 
revealed in the novels, are studied 
mider rhe headings of " Line Jcuncs.se 
■\ ill eric me ". "la l Illustration ", 
" I Evasion " l.n Quote Spirit u- 
elle ". "la Vision Tiagique" and 
“In Realiie". These divisions have 
inevitable disadvantages. In the 
earlier- chapters the theme is dis- 
cussed in relation to novels of un- 
equal merit: Alnnoit and ( 'ten hind 
m Minion and I e Doyen dr Killerine. 
where liieiary values are sacrificed 
io the exposition of ii theme, hi this 
iv-speet the Inter chapters devoted to 
single novels like Histoire d'line 
i iVivi/Ui' moderne oi Ie Monde 
oh nul aie more saiid'aclorv. While 


we may have re serv.it ions ,i limit ilu* 
1 ic.it ment nf literary Values, it does 
not detraei from the interest ol the 
discussion of reel n rent themes: the 
figure of ihe hostile or obstructive 
father who places obstacles in Ihe 
way ol a son's marriage or dumps a 
daughter hi a brothel: lhc theme uf 
elaiislratiou ’* or - incarceration " 
suffered hy many of the characters 
who. like the novelist himself, are 
frequently on the i tin. 

lhc analysis uf the varying rclf- 
gmu.s attitudes in the nov'cls is of 
particular interest. They clearly ic- 
lleci the v icLssiuidcs of the novelist's 
own beliefs: C/civ/i aid. we aie told 
in ihe chapter on “ La Qucle Spirit* 
nolle ", is a ’* religious work ", but it 
•urns out to be religious in the sense 
that ii Is " ihe long story of h failed 
eon version ". For Prdvoxt wav very 
much a man of his lime in lhal while 
preserving the religiuiis aura uf his 
youth, he was feeling his way towards 
some form of undenominational and 
mulogmaiic faith. It is significant that 
the first narrator in all the novels be- 
sides being “mi hoinine tie qua li Id " 
or an "honnelc hunime " is usually 
a man uf lukewarm faith and firm 
moral standards. M. Sgard puls il 
well: 

Wiial Ik- sough I in ihe com sc of Ins 
t hanging belids wav ail enlightened 
t lirisiiaiuiy, lhc recuiKi tin lion uf natural 
leligion .nul llu- traditinnal order. That 
is something which shun Id not he ob- 
scured by his rebellion against the 
monastic state which lie Imd always 
abhorred. In I7fitl lie remained precisely 
the same person lie had been in 1728: 
.in unhappy monk, but al ihe same time 
a Christian moralist firmly auaclual to 
the progress of enlightenment. 

1 1 lias been suggested (hut Motion's. 
popularity is due in part to exira- 
literury reasons. Some critics have 
regarded il with mixed feelings. 
Michelet tried to shrug it oil as a 
mvi\\ dr inline*. Gide was more 
specific: " I should prefer ", he said, 
"not Id like il." His feelings would 
no doubt have been differ er it if 
Mamin had been a buy, hut the mixed 
feelings arc a tribute to Privibl’s 


husband. I lure an* some iuiugiiiu- History 
live recipes and a useful appemlix on 
lahiuir-saviiiit methods, but a book 
hi clearly intended to lie beside die 
ci inkei could surely have been 
printed and hound in materials a 
little less liable to absorb fingermarks 
and splashes. 


. I ustriiui ( ookery jar You js clcai ly 
intended for bedsiile reading ; there 
would simply be no lime for its 
gossip ami moral precepts in the kit- 
chen. For those who enjoy 
selum/els and strudels, rich lories 
and noodles, it gives the A ustriiui 
method in it dear and practical 
manner, so it is wiser to treat it as a 
kitchen hook and skip Ihe coy pre- 
ambles. Too many cooks might 
otherwise cast it aside untested, when 
bntlcrcd hy the author’s rhetorical 
quest inns and her forests of exclania- 
rinn marks. 

Gourmet in the Galley is a book 
of 000 recipes for holiday cooks, 
cooks in confined spaces and cooks, 
above all, al sea. ft begins vv itli prac- 
tical chapters on equipment, how to 
avoid seasickness, how to shop in 
foreign ports, Ac. it continues with 
a somewhat snobbish list of fatuous 
yachts, their owners and their not 
very imaginative specialities. Among 
the recipes, (he fish ones arc predict- 
ably good, and useful even iq the 
landlubber, hut the emphasis is 
rather on Ihe gain met than Ihe galley 
and u good many dishes sseem o\*er- 
elaboratc for the confined spaces of 
many holiday situations, and hardly 
promise much of i holiday- for the 
cook of Ihe party. 

Finally Guernsey Gttche is a real 
curiosity- a gat he, by the way. being 
a yeasty fruit loaf, not a culinary 
gaffe This is a collection ol dishes 
of the island culled from nineicenth- 
century cook books and includes such 
oddites as Curate’s Pudding. Artifi- 
cial Asses Milk (rijadc with gelatine 
nnd barley water) and n horrid 
description of how to .deal with an ■ 
octopus. Some of the recipes arc in 

Ci.xiiav Lfimj in Fnolrsh. Thh 


fl\ll-MAN. 1 -INI . J-.v It. History of 
Harlow. If>tipp. Harlow Develop- 
ment Council. 25s. 
l-roni the' Roma no-Celtic temple 
recently excavated to the develop- 
ment of Harlow New Town since the 
war, the history of the Essex town is 
followed through Lhc centuries. The 
book is nicely illustrated and fur- 
nished with folding maps, and a chap- 
ter on the great changes seen in Ihe 
past twenty-one -years brings the local 
story up to dale. 

Ti'U., Ci. K. Early. . Civilisations. 
224pp.‘ KJpard, Nigej,. The Domi- 
nance of the East: 207 pp. H earD. 
Nigfl, and Tul.L, G. K. : The Be- 
ginning of European SttpreriiacV. 
247pp. Blundford Press. 30s. each, 
these three volumes are one more 
example of the present visual 
approach to the pasl, made possible 
by technical advances In colour 
photography and ihe processes of 
book illustration. The general title 
“World History in Colour" is an 
adequate description. Text and pic- 
tures provide an outline of world his- 
tory from the earliest recorded times 
down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. While the blurb says the 
scries is for the general reader, the 
two authors appeal* (o write with boy's 
and girls first in mind ; no previous 
knowledge H assumed and Lhe books 
are simply written— History is the 
study of The past", the first of them 
begins. 

YnuiNcs. Joyce. Tuckers Hall 

Exeter. 272pp. University of 

Exeter. 35s 

A history of one of the rare sur- 
vivals, outside London, of a medieval 
city guild, the Company of Weavers, 
Fuller* and Shearmen at Exeter. Its 
Hall, dating from 1471, still stands, 
and hi so extant are many of the Com- 
pany* earlier archives.- on which 
Miss Youings bases her story, which 
wits out to hhow.bow and why the 
E Ketc r Weavers' Com pa ny — tod ay 


hlciaiy skill and hetr.iv n icil.uu 
Puritanism, the truth oi Hie matter 
ix that Munan reflects lire- hidden 
yea i niiig in all of us. whatever nur 
mural views, fur what is now called 
" the permissive society ". It is pro- 
jected into the figure oj tile pious 
young man anil piospective Knight 
uf iVlnli;i who is seduced by fire pick- 
up who whips off his pants' .md hauls 
bun into bed at lire first stop i,f| Cr 
ihe boll from school. Allhough His- 
tone fPtate Gret que model nr lacks 
the youthful effervescence of Mu/ion, 
it is in some ways u nun-c balanced 
and mature work of art. It. too. has 
an extra-literary appeal which is 
directed to a smaller and more 
sophisticated audience: the at trac- 
tion of the young girl for the culti- 
vated man of ripe years. It also has an 
aura of the brothd about it. Mu nun 
goes on vale Trout time to lime- -in 
his film Cloii/.ot tailed up the story 
by inserting a chance meeting be- 
tween Des Grieuv and Msinop in a 
brothel where she happened to be 
working— while Thduph*. the cx- 
brolhc] gir[. adopts a high moral 
altitude which makes her even more 
of a temptation Io tier rescuer. 

All hough the literary qualities ol 
Prdvost av a novelist are not in doubt 
and the ti mi capability of must of his 
work si scandal, M. S curd's enthusi- 
asm carries him too IW when he 
claims that he iv " the foundei of the 
modern novel " on the ground dial in 
his hands the novel becomes " the 
story of an interior experience, ihe 
meeting point of reverie and reality 
Prdvosl iv modern only in the sense 
(hat he pul more of his personal ex- 
perience into hi* works than his pre- 
decessors and described a society 
which iv closer to our own than 
theirs. The nsiriator telling the story 
in the first person no douhi allowed 
a belter view of his feelings, but there 
is nothing particularly modem about 
the gcn.ernl method of presentation 
which is pure eighteen th-cent ury nar- 
rative style and becomes confusing on 
occasion a> when, in Le Monde moral, 
wo gel llitec-ticr narration. 


of five centuries. The author is 
Reader iii Tudor History at Exeter 
University. 

Literature and Literary Criticism 

Cox. J. Stevens (Editor). Two 
Dorset Ballads, c. I7ttfi. 7pp. The 
Toucan Press. St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey. 1 2s. fid. 

Mr. Stevens Cox's interest in Dorset 
does not stop at Hurdyanu but em- 
braces u collection of original and 
little-known broadside ballads, two 
of which he now reprints in a quarto 
leaflet. These ba Units, sold habitu- 
ally to the public for Id., were sup- 
posed to provide “stories and gos- 
sip " and sometimes true events, 
though their immediate hews value 
seems to have been small. The Un- 
natural Father add The Dorsetshire. 
Garland, or. The Beggar's Wedding 
arc earnest and orthodox moral talcs 
showing how the cruel nnd iniquitous 
.arc paid out while the unjustly 
treated virtuous prosper and repay 
good for evil. In the roughest of. 
metres and rhymes these anonymous 
ballad.* go straight to their tale and 
enforce their lesson with a certain 
cosines*. 

WonbswoitTH. William. The Pre-~ 
hide. Books l -IV. Edited by P. M. 
Yarkcr. Rout ledge English lexis. 
Roultedge and Kogan Paul. Ifi*. 
(Paperback, 9s. fid.) 

The one risk in presenting a partial 
text of a long poem is that the sixth- 
formers and undergraduates for 
whom it is intended may, if. incurious, 
seek to explore no further in, as the 
editor puts it, ‘‘ the development of 
Wordsworth’s .poetic sensibility.”. So 
far as it docs go Mr. Yarker, using 
the 1850 tinuHy revised text, has 
given -it the full treatment ns a sec- 
tion devoted especially to. childhood 
and adolescence. Hk in l rod uct ion' 
discusaes the youthful poet’s evolving 
beliefs and philosophical ideas in a 
manner that is both' exact and appeal- 
ing. Further, he . humanizes hi* 
central figure by relating, if not clari- 
fying. the French love affaii once .io 
rigidly suppressed. For eorrobord- 
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the poems 1 inn-in .tblwy und Inthua- 
//«»»» nf himuifitiliJ\ arc appended. 
Notes hi ihf. Vreltule are copious: 
l hex include variant leadings from 
I lie earlier texts mid references llu I 
lit icn serve lo extend the horizon. 
No tiling here is cut and dried : the 
sense of an organic poem, growing 
and hi aits'll ing like n living plant, is 
present throughout. In fact. Mr. 
Yaiker has given his sIikIcms a real 
incentive to continue reading. 

Military History 

7 /re A n II V ill imliti. A Photographic 
• Record IMUIN. I -ore xv out by 

Held Marshal Sir C ic raid Temple;. 
Introduction hy Field- Marshal Sir 
Claude Aucliinleck. 112pp. Pub- 
lished in a.ssociation xvilh iltc 
National Arms Museum by Hutch- 
insiHi. 12 15*. 

This i enurkable collection of coil tem- 
poral y phot oy i aphs. covering many 
sides nf the activities of the Army in 
India between IK50 and 1914, is. wo 
are told, only a sample of :i vast, 
hoard of material in the possession 
of the National Army Museum at 
Can dvr Icy. which is shortly to move 
to large i quarrels in the grounds of 
the Royal Hospital ;t| C helsea. This 
museum was founded by Rnval char- 
ter in H»0 to deal xvilh the period 
between 1573. when the llrsl Militia 
was formed, mid 1 91 4. from which 
year the Imperial War Museum lakes 
over: aheady it has ou (grown its 
original Siiiidliuisf home. To judge 
f i oni the present volume, much ai 
this material is unique: no other 
eoiinlry can match it. The photo- 
graphs here reproduced and admir- 
ably annotated- -fall into sections, 
covering many campaigns as well as 
regimen nil groups, individual por- 
traits. husbands and wives, uni- 
forms and equipment, ami social ncli- 
vitics. Perhaps the most delightful 
section deals with Army life "Oft 
Pat ad e which reveals a .style 

or living which has long passed 
aivuv. A rather unkind pholn- 
yrapli. taken in Bombay about I860, 
shows a heavily bearded und hewhis- 
ks-red British olliccr reclining at ease 


in u / nilki (palaiiquiui cal l ied bx four 
servants, giving some Iasi- minute in- 
structions to mi orderly. Hut is he. 
after all. a military man He is not 
in uniform: the #r»/»# which he holds 
in one languid hand is of civilian 
pattern: and the orderly whom he 
is addressing appears lo be a < huprtissi 
{ messenger > of the- kind attached lo a 
.Secretariat. Ii would he interesting to 
kilo xx . 

Railways 

ftummni.. I*. S. A. Ciuiplinns to the 

Khyhcr : I he Sim v i>f the A orlii 

HVuiyu Rtiifwtiy. 3211pp. Nexx 

Ion Abbott: Daxid ami I’harlcs. 

1-1 4s. 

Con pi inti. \ m the Khyber is a 
book which will de light the heart 
of every railway engineer. The gen- 
eral reader, who may he excused for 
skipping the more technical pages 
-Mr. Be i ridge is a bridge engineer 
and rejoices in girders and cantilevers 
— will find a great deal to interest him. 
not least in the many admirable 
photographs. The story xvhieh he 
tells illustrates, time alter time, the 
tri uni ph of engineering skill and per- 
severance over natural obstacles: the 
building of each of the many bridges 
whose const met ion he relates is a 
minoi epic in itself. Nor does he fail 
to make clear the huger implications 
of the xxork In which he. and others 
like him. haxc devoted their lives: 
" No longer does the tribesman of 
(he wild north-west have - to go 
marauding to survive starvation. The 
railxxax Was the agent of civil i/..ili»ni ". 
This ciaim is amply borne out by the 
condition of the Frontier tod ax . *1 he 
changes which Pakistan's liberal 
policy has wrought in that area have 
all been based, as Political O Ulcers 
xvill generously admit, upon the sys- 
tem of ciimniuiuculions which Mr. 
Bcrridge and his colleagues have built 
up over tile past century. The liana- 
li\ ? e. moreover, is not ton austere lo 
exclude many interesting incidents; 
the famous ambushing of the Simla- 
Kalka raileui in 1942: the rat which 
caused u top-link driver lo oxer mil 
signals by e looping into a vacuum 


brake pipe Tor warmth and thus 
derailed the crack Froiiiiei Mail. This 
is a first-rale book, xvhich xvill con- 
vince the most confirmed sceptic ul^ 
l he value of at least some ol the 
things xvhich the British raj achieved. 

Science 

Moon < ain, L iuixit D. C colony of 
Southern A frica. 241pp. Yai i.n. 
J. H. S pi Jen of Southern Africa 
200pp. Isi-MoNurK. R. M. Snakes 
of Southern A frica. 263pp. Books 
of Africa. 37s. I Id. each. 

Two volumes concern respectively the 
geology and spiders of Southern 
Africa, an area defined by Professor 
Mountain as lying .south of parallel 
15" south, with maximum dimensions 
ol 1.400 miles north-south and 2.IKM 
miles cast-west. The third book con- 
cerns the snakes of a wider area- The 
geological volume, written xvilh great 
clarity for both scientists and lux men. 
describes authoritatively the interior 
plateau with (he Karroo and Kala- 
hari Basins, separated from the 
coastal regions by the Circa l Escarp- 
ment which cuts across a wide range 
of geological formations from 
Archaean to C retacemis. Accounts 
follow of scenery, geological history 
and mall. Mineralogy, xvhich is the 
author’s speciality, (inds a particular 
place a nil the book concludes with an 
interesting economic survey. 

Mi. Yales has written for the 
general render and records careful 
Held studies of a large number of 
spiders, their habits, venom, web con- 
struction and destruction. The author 
is a Vnt xvho settled in Natal after 
the first Woi Id War and has since 
pursued hi> inujor interests of tishing 
.mil .irachnology. 

Snakes of Africa is a .study 
of snakes over a xvidc area 
and includes the majority of African 
species. After discussing the myths 
and superstitions that have sin roun- 
ded them, the author discusses their 
occurrence, distribution, food habits 
and venom, together with the symp- 
toms shoxvn hy victims who arc bitten 
and the subsequent treatment. A 
classification with specific and ecolo- 
gical notes forms a major part of the 
hook. Some of the uses of snakes are 


perhaps sui prising, whether as food 
(canned lalllesnaket. forming the 
wares of witch doctors, nr serving as 
hair-restorer to the xvives nf Rajahs 
in Macassar I 

All three volumes are bca til i full v 
illustrated xvilh sketches, photo- 
graphs and colour plates of very high 
quality . 

Spurts and Pastimes 

I Mi iMsi in. A. A. I intone blewits. 

128pp. Pelham Books. 35s. 

A. A. Thomson died. alas, before lie 
hail lini.shcd this book its plan is to 
pick, and then comment on. (lie best 
teams that ever represented the vari- 
ous counties in (lie Championship- 
aud the last three chapters, nn the 
Warwickshire team of 1111. the 
Worcestershire team of l%4 ami 
Yorkshire, tout court. are contribu- 
ted by Mr. Dcn/.i] Batcheloi. 

One of the things wrong with pre- 
sent-day cricket (and there are many 
of them t is that loo much is xvrilteii 
about it and that the writing itself 
is repetitive and undistinguished. 
A. A. Thomson was an amiable mail 
xvilh an amiable si vie. but there is 
nothing here that has not been set 
doxxn a thousand limes before: even 
the most fervent lover of Kent cricket 
must he tired hy now of the pseudo- 
lyrical eulogies dedicated to the 
gUiiiiuis Kent sides that llomisjicd in 
the years before the First World 
War. It needs a major talent to do 
any thing more along such lines, and 
the latent of A. A. 1 honison. while 
never less than agreeable, was modest 
in both senses of that word. 

Travel and Topography 

Di-I-Dhould. liKif. R. Introil ac- 
tion to Inn Sinus. 176pp. New- 
ton Abbott: David and Charles. 

30s. 

English inn signs are an almost inex- 
haustible subject : this is the second 
hook Mr. Dcldeilicld himself has 
devoted to them. It is evidence that 
the art keeps abreast of the times; 
Winston Churchill and Sir Francis 
C hichester now have (heir inn signs 
as well as such earlier worthies as 


Archbishop I angton. Camd™ ,il 
antiquary, o, i hc once 
Marquis 0 f liranbi. Even 2H 

lint * M-a™ flight p^53£ fc S‘l 

though the changing of the " wS « 
Harr; in > 

Stoic seems, a less happy J , 

l, ‘ ,n - ^ the famous “ pro J, ' 
t.r Wbilhj HI Wupping. a * ; 
here said lo be taken from fe , 
a loinicr coaling vessel, ij niightk 
noted that another and posxibkw 
convincing explanation h* JS 
been pm Uirward. An cntcrtiS 
miscellany, with illustrations and hi 
indexes. " 

Shah- Sxvri* Idrils. Dnti, m 

Mecca. l‘»2pp. Oclagwn 

30s. . 

L ike his father. Saida r tkbal Afc 
.Shah, Saved Idiies Shah has 
much to explain the xvnrld of hl« 
to Westerners, and. in particular, u 
promote the study of Sufi phikopb 
among English-speaking people. Beil 
arc great travellers, xvilh the ini 
of penetrating into places, and men- 
iny personalities often entirely it: 
accessible lo other writers. Iiiihi,’ 
lively book. Saved Ulrica relive, j 
two-year period of travel and stuJ| 
which lie undertook some years 
-at u lime, indeed, when Kinj- 
l arouk was still reigning in Egip)' 
and Saved A lulur- Rahman EIMjW 
was sliil alive in the Sudan, Hisliuli. 
observation and his powers of d<* 
criplion make this “ personally ivo 
ducted lour" ol the Middle Emu 
exciting as a good novel. cspfciilljtf 
the author's Afghan origins and div 
linguished lineage secured himacw' 
to quarters which no EnropeiUi li- 
velier could hope to reach. Muchuf 
what he writes illuminates fador- 
of permanent importance in Ik 
Middle Fast : and no one cun iC 
this hook without carrying atnx » 
lasting impression of the vigour 
vitality of Islamic culture, und of Ik 
many’ surprising manifestations ? 
that culture in the Asian world e? 
today. 

The price of Peter E DruckcAKwl 
The A ifc of Discontinuity: timtm 
to on i ChtatnittK Suilviy. reviewed * 
p.617 of our issue, of June 5, n o 
t He in vili ii mil. 
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urr.-ii Silnry. wlrldn ihr rmuic S'k*" 10 

('l.'liil, urvnr.lliip imi LSPerlelU'C mid 

H'l.. JJlic -iii.-nu ' Pfinmnmi. PLi'vim-hlo 
appal in i nun I ; llvr ant- iirnilil liOlidiV 

Aro'lvullons « lib muiwia.il twu rrfeieea. 
lo U|..- I thiiiilnn. i tl/»Tlllapi i oMcne, 
t'liMihri.lav. (Ill mill In .'I Jn'l. I"'-*', 
mjrkeil " rei. .|iol 

BURGH OF FALKIRK 

AririOINTMINT Ol l lllfcl' 
L1HKAKIAN 

Al'l'l.lf A'llHNS jir mrilvd An Ilia 
•illi-te POST li><m .utliil'lv ailiulllled .ibd 
nperirnecd lllii.irlmn SM.in snilr vvtlb- 
ln A l'. I irurtas f- l.a «i LP.S45 in 12. IS? 
Hlih r-lHCinu ii euird ui'ir ■<■ ■iii.illtk-jllu'il 
and (tmlcMr. Il'iusirt; lueommudiilii'iii 
will he m.i<lc j.u.uhir II rcAUlred. 

Tilt lihnaiv 1* .Itur.iLd In 4 hnvy tlldliv- 
liiul hi n si itli ii |.iii«-jnl.il tr.uvrh nf 
rr.piiiniHiti (III. Up in (iHt. ur apace the 
cManvi.ip -.1 the isMcr h.is been u.iPf- 
wnJt rrsiiieii al hoi ..-dir lun.iiaiv.- been 
a I men red (.« a . new t l'iut.iI I .ibi.tri In Ida 
1 own (Vmic'.. . 

' Hit aprnwiiMn wH n/ snbjevi t» inf 
piiivitions i.i i ill Lovul > iiLLfinoiem iSnr- 
enarianlHMi -Scnilundi Ads iind (be v | u> 
CCS>Tul '.ippt.nipi a ill rtnnl-c in I’m u 
medical rsamni.iiivi' , 

A eupv ot' tin- (rf|li- »•( uMHHMOWM 
muv hr .ibii.im-d |r-»m (hi iindcrslunati 
With w It. mi .inplUnnnnv . i-i.nialnlm inn 
drruiU ol. Mk 1 '. • tr.ilniiia- u.iallHftnlJO*- 
rxtKJlepet und msunt IsiiWWw dnd »s- 
Init ihe ninirc uu.l iiJdres«vs ol mu reler- 
eei. mnir he loJucd on o. between l.ln 
Jum. Iim'*. 

MRS. t Kitts. H BHHWN. dfllj IM 
Ihr < nnimlllcC. Public Llbrmi. »A , I* 
Sireu. l-nKirL. . __ 

HUNTINGDON AND 
PETERBOROUGH 

i ’ . CHl'NIY 1.1 BRAKY • 

. . RR.XNLH l (Bit AR IAN 


APPLIC ATIONS MUM* . 
ured LlbrurluM and Hom rnyf/T,.. 
In* I iiiiuiy Schui'l tk if »up*« , '..{rL 

'Mi "Xw k 

ut a *|n&iu vyurmin Uilh 
i Hen wiin Wr. mraf i>r> 


LONDON AND S0UW- 
EASTERN library 

region^, 


ut Ndtlunul rtntcal J ttwgj 
XX.lM. by J,*li_j 

I tbrnrifln . in J hi 
■ rnl'cid I)t Pdiieal'fln- 3W S 


[Uv* <1 C r .hlKL Btid live-) villi' 
JHihlle llhniii c (peril .ice lu. dcru.il/e 
Sk-l < ? l<fV n ‘it • lOlitlne iniik 


*ha«* Jnniyr level. , . . 

: .hfte t I'btn'ncd (Irtlft. 

toe Ui.ruuah l.|br«rn.n. .stunewny llui.sa 

iKr TRVBnh flat- «■ 


: Libia ry (krciitnu-nl enm prliei the tulhwe 
I.Lhrjij (IR.tHef vi.laituii, Juulur.' Subipi. 
mill f-iclion lihrsnai ; vuried durtei iluVni 
With Llbrunuu bnj rurl-ilme. tilMilanye, 
ifriL-iiSuhi- puitlhlliUut ul eapuddna-aiu- 

ffi l■cl^.('lnl , ol -ou vjb-.nieiioB ul nan . hulld.. 

1. 1 l-nrihLi detail i uhinlrabk' Jruih It* 
LfBikrlun. 

AppMai.ikma are Invlrcii mini CbMiirred 
,-l.lbfiiiiiinS i«r ri.iiiUdud- whir hull- piuccd 
. P.'iri II ol llu- Libiai} ’AiwciniipD Ibu- 
(aasldnui rsinblBimiLa. 

Slims icji«"A.P. lilt, p>5ft m Li. 

, Mnir Kcftiml .■ VKi-utuink ; ihiii-resldeni. but 
hdlj)- would Dr liken m tlndlny .uccudi- 
; modriilriiL ' . i-. . 

J Apply in l-nnclp.l In Ow.l Iiknd- 
Vfrlllha- "dntlnx h(rt-. .Biljl.ilLaUL.il I und 
- mi cxncikiii ■ i,{|l> ' itailwunliiim jua 

, Ramcc Of H*u- Tficirgi 


Hh’CHtN .COLLEGE - . 

•'C..ibi«vlJ*a RfWJ; Hi|c'hiq.. Ilcrh . 
- Tdltfphoili! No, Hliililn jjtiilfj 

. > • , finok l lHk^RIAN ■ > . ‘ 

Mb!i' tll,n,p J ,,L ‘ , Si iif'( ,| vi (M. if ■>..(. 

AreUc.iiliL ihi.uU b( cli.ilcu-U lihia. 
nuns. p.-c(cluOI1 H.rh.ki.liaae l.hr.ii, mu; 
or ICi.L,lilni r'W.hinc Pi.ilil.iu iV][Jt4 
ic(|.»nalllilTiv Tor deiului .n-i . I n,„,7' jY- 
• *U(« ul HI., I u Na it. pni.e-r ' ' - • 

tl.s'wi". 1, *• vmc it 1.03$ 10 


■ • APPI If -VnilNX fiji > .. Ihd ■ kbRM 

nirp'tldinirni ttvlba details ui bite, mull- 
Ileal i. ui. till OuerltriLC und the namci 
ul ivtu retcrec-. alui.tl.l rcich the under- 
lldnrd |iar. later Ihitr SMli June. I"li*> 
-S.ilari on • Llhr.irlrtrv'e Sialr. £lf3U .10 
1 1 . (ti5 per innnni rPa.i 1 L»uin- Ll.njS 
per jnmmil • J -. • ■ • 

. I Rir.P. SMITH. « lerL ut ihe Cininiy 

Cumuli. . 

- I'uiuiiy lli.IIU.iiat, Hnniipiid.iii, - 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
. COUNTY library 

• • ASSISTANT ItRRARIAN will* ttKtflnl 
, revp-inaihlUiy tor aurk wiili children. 
IWw Hempjtejd ilrnnch Llbrnry. A.P 
IV.-' Minimum uu .lifUillnn : Anael ite- 

•hl|L .)( lha Library A'li-Clulllin HOhvlOR 

Hi acwi lukn au'roi'iiiy qdlekli jv.-illuhlc. 
RitniLiviil rcpvuev, lodjinq. nnd (fuicllinr 
'nlluAvniee tvlitre arrrnprialt 
.. Puillculnra rit'ni Luiimr l.ISf.iri.vn. 
t'j'upiv llall.Tlertrurs: -ppluMlnni within 

BOROUGH OF KEIGHLEY 

ICNDINl. I (HR Mil AN 
. Al'Pi |( AllltNS are in .Ill’ll ll-irt.fh,. 
Per lap ced . CHARI I KLH I IHIIARJXNM 
'MAI I ■ im it., iib.il, -prsi In k hu«e 

< eri'ul l e.iiKiiu LUif.iry will. «n uuntijl 
. MlA i«ue u( |.,ci Iidlr-U inHII .,11 V-llUV 
A.P I lui Mi.nu-rcfl Lll'i di in ua HBdr lh? 

Haiti. lull. ■ Ja • of all, l.Hd.Kv -Styita.IHlU- 
Anpllc.ilkida. 1 i-lilny ; ubC, '- r4iluul.ua nl 
. v-dULlUvii. iin.illt|(n1i.iJ1a ^i|\|it"i;a, 

' :*.| II Ihe nainev u> lm« l.lc'cea, li> lu MUl 
lii ■ ihr ( l|><l I ry.fi.ii ,,,. t umrai f l(.j 

ISMirWvi. TiuXvtdit. K #?ih JiMif, 


eewlok. **otnlm"W- ri* I 

: Bierllhr iij . • ..am TN *i43« 

ArvpHv 'Hu" ?£&; -(MSklpiSa 
y.i.bhvhmeni 

|RT»T|5». 73d.'?.M ^ 

mV; 

uNiv^jrjT ■fc i 

■i A &at m 


County Library 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

PUBLICITY 

OFFICER 


lllis r, ti llu.nl.|ii.irler» p-i-r, newly 
crealcil lo cimblc m lu .level..|> mure 
fully our " CiLiihiimcrv' uniJu n> 
honks “ acrvfc'L',. 

I.ihniriiiiis nf c.iertty umi vlr.va, uhlu 
lo ure their rv.v n iinapiiatiiMi, .is well 
ns in cu-operute wiili oihc-rs, .ire 
invited lo npply. 

Sul, try wiihui i lie 1 ilu.ir id -eule 
lH.X0-il.4BS. ncc'iirilinu to ini.illllai- 
(funs umi e* per ic nee. C hanervxl 
libniriniiH vilrli uppriipriaio experience 
nidy he ullercd salurica ivlthin ihc 
upper rone Ires ol - the scale. Iwtr 
applictil ions will l<c i-nn idered Troin 
llltrjrinn- li.ipinu l.» comp tele rhelr 
cxjniinuii.vns ihis vo.ir. 

Komoval expenses .ind:iir Ituldiny 
allow daces pujuhlc iiiupprov ctl cutes. 
Applleatii.n Inn ns and 1'nrrlkT pur- 
iletilnrs Ir.iiii ihc t 'wintry Llhrnrl.in, 
County Lil-niry IK-tii].|iiiiricrs. 
Cirummar School l.ane, Nnrili 
Allerinn, Yorkshire to whom they 
shnulit hc re i nr net I mu liner ih.m Tilt 
July. I'hW. 

ROnt-RT A. WOTHIRSPOON 

Clerk nf ihc Couniy CtumcJI 



MANAGER for 
ANTIQUARIAN 
SECONDHAND 
Department 


Mum ho experienced and able lo 
show n prollioblc record wlrlr nhitliy 
nr run n ilepurimem in n uielhnd.cal 
way. HlBtiMiloryiuiho right penon. 
Itrw Ui la . 

Mr, Paler Stock bum, 


rm 

ml 

iAuij 

ImmT 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 

The dutlci ol iho poK, bcilds obcalnin|, rlatviiy.nn, alor.ng and i lining 
telanilfie Informuiori, indudo lltoricuro learche*. itnining cnglnuring 
ropores far feiturti of R. & D. (nisratt ind handling of inquiries. 

There will be scope for developing the proem service to mice (ha expanding 
needs of tho Department and iho Midlands Region generally, 

The appointment will initially bo ac (he Hams Hall Power Station Site, 
near Coleshlll, Warwickshire. The Library will be relocated in the new 
Scientific Sorvlces Centre, Ratclitfe-on-Soar, near Nottingham, early in 
1970, Suitable arrangomonis will be made to facilitate transfer. 

Applicant a ahoutd be graduates and possess an appropriate librari- 
an's qualification. 

Salary range Cl^tSS-£l,S3S per annum. 


Application ■ In writing quoting vacancy ntimbar <94/69 MR and 
giving full details of age, quallflcatlona and experience, should ba 
forwarded to the Personnel Manager, C.E.G.B., Haslucki Groan 
Road, Shirley, Solihull, Warwickshire, fay 16th June. 


BURQH OF GALA8HIEL8 

BURGH LIBRARIAN 

ApnlliMitaiH ore Invited front 
Couriered Libmriunx Tor Iho Jboiv 
iiovi in this recently imemMil 
libniry. Ihc LrbiurLm al«) iwi* 
uh County LibrariJii ol Mkilkjlwfi. 
with rcvpnnslhiliiy ter the Hfar.ity 
of iho Gubuhleb CuMcgc xM rurthcr 
bdnceiion. Ihe provisinn ol llbr.ttirt 
In utl primary school* In the County 
niul the library service to the Iniul- 
vvjrd area of tnc County. 

Sitlary scale ScoiiWi A.P. Omdcs 
(' to E, Cl.440-tl.905. uWi riticlng 
tuconling to qtwHneaitonv anil 
experience. Hi'tuu nvaUable. Cotii- 
pulsory conuRnUory suptrannuatiott 
scheme. 

Applications, staling d* lags of age. 
experience and present i»oalilon and 
giving iho name', and luldrcsiet m 
tun rcfcrcev, xhoutil bo lodged »**n 
the undersigned on or be! ore 3rd 
July, 19V). 

N. R. McCORKINDALE 
Bnwh Librarian and t Ink 
In iho CotumllM 
Public Library, 
GALASHIELS. SolLiik-Jnrc. 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 
MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

(£1,715— £1,925 APV) 

Applicants mutt have exporlanea erf 
a Music Library and oither have an 
appropriate degree or be Chartered 


Ing to qualification* and experience. 

Genera] . local goyammsnt conditions 
apply, together wHh the payment ol 
romoval etc., expense* In epproprlau 
cases. 


0 forms, roturnablo by Friday 
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classification required _ 


JSSUfe DATE/S, 


ORDERS aud 110X REPLIES TQi- 1 , , 

Classified Advertisement Dept., The Times' LItefary Supplement, PrinUi^g Houw Square* 
London, E.C.4. Tel. 01-236 2000, cxt. lfa ' - / v. : I ! • . ’ 


YORK RlitilONAL LIBRARY 
I rederlcion. New Rnintwick 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 

l New Hrunti'i.k, Cunudu.l 
A chiillenqlrip. new pndiuin for a 
Uuulillcd lihrmhui in work oul of ihc 
York Reginn.il library Head- 
tiujiierv, hrcdcricmn. N.B. in us-ivi 
tiitd mix he In xchnol libraries 
ihroughnur (Ire rcyifn. A- the work 
involves (ravelling u eur Is esxeniliit. 
Salary, depending on ctperlenee, 
SC, 1 972-46,484. Apply; flic Scerc- 
lory, York Kcginnal Library, 
l ivdcrfcton, N.U., Canada. 

FREDERICTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

If city tiro is mil for you, consider 
rnetli-ricioti. often detcrlbcvl its Ihe 
nrvliifM town in Ciinndn. popululkin 
3.1,000. A Cl l ILF LIBRARIAN 
It required m lake eltargd or iliis 
very busy I'rancb of tho York 
Kcglonul libniry. Tin capita! or 
New tltwivMck *"d n tmixcTwUy 
Kiwii, I redcricinn iwsve-scs niauy 
extras — art uullery — playhouse. 
Salary, depending on experience, 

Sb.97Mfl.4H4. Apply : Tho Secre- 
tary. York Regional Library, 
Frederklon, N.B., CunnJa. 

OROMOOTO PUBU0 
LIBRARY 

Rciuires a librarian III lunher 
develop library service in Canada h 
I jracst military town, xliuaied II 




I-Yedaclctan, N.B.. Can 


ARMAGH COUNTY COUNCIL 

SCHOOLS LIBRARY 
ORGANISER 

Applications are invtied Iram 
Chartered Libiariana Of from iboio 
who luve sai pan II Examination 
for the above post In rite County 
Library Service. 

Salary Scale Mil •» A,P. K and III 
(£li55-£1,485, and point of entry 
will be determined by reference lo 

S lcnco and/or vwirnttau, Th q 
turn cmmikIm . potai .for « 
Chartered Librarian will bo £1^65. 
Further pnrtteutaM-i uul •P^ I «riort 

4'p.rh. on XVedne»1ay..2nd July, 19*9, 



Salary (according to ago) : £780 (age IB) xo 
£1,180. Maximum suirxlng salary £890. Mini- 
mum qualifications : 5 ‘ O r levels, '•"** — — ui-i- 


mum qualifications : 5 ‘ O I 
mutt be English Language. 


: £780 (age IB) xo 
salary £890. Mini- 
levels, one of which 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


CHARTERED LIBRARIAN required at the 
Main Building Library i responsibilities chiefly 
concerned with the Teaching Studies Depart- 
ment. Experience in a College of Education 


Library, or a Children's Library an advantage. 
Duties to commence 1st Octobor. 

Salary scale : £1,340 to £1,690, 

Application forms and further dotails from the Librarian, 
Worth-Wostei n Polytechnic, Prlnco of Wales Road, N.W.5. 
(01-485 0101 ox. 56). 



North-Western Polytechnic London 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the College 
Libraries : — 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

ONE required in a newly opened Library at 
Highbury Grove, N.5, serving the needs of 
courses In Child Care. Social Professional 
Studies, and B.Sc. Sociology. 

Duties to commence early August. 

ONE required at the Main Building Library, 
Kentish Town, serving the needs of the Arts 
and Teaching Studies Departments. Duties 
to commence mid-September, Both appoint- 
ments to replace assistants leaving for library 
school. 


HAMPSHIRE 

COUNTY LIBRARY 


Senior Assistants 

for Hythe, Petersfleld & Ring wood 

All these posts arc concerned wiili professional 
library work nt Area Library Headquarters and 
successful candidates xvill work closely with iho 
napeciive Area Librarians in providing professional • 
help ami advice to readers, besides undertaking a 
certain anion nl of administrative xvork. The Coun|y 
Council have adopted a Traince/Cnrecr Grade which 
Is applicable to these posts and allows Tor progression 
U> A.P.IV after successfully obtaining (he appropriate 
final qualification and txvo years’ service with tho 
County Council. For Chartered Librarians a salary 
of not less than- £1,265 per annum will be paid hut 
stalling salary will depend upon qualifications and 
previous experience. 

Removal and lodging allowance paid In approved 
cases. 

Please write, quoting reference MA444/LS, when 
asking for fiirfher details und application forms from 
(he County Librarian, 81, North Will Is, Winchester. 
Closing date for Ihe receipt of applications is 7lh 
July, 1969. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

Department of Libraries t Arts 
. and Entertainment 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

required to • undertoJce professional duties io the - 
• Lending Llbraj-y Services. Appoimmerits will be 
made [at any point within AP Oradea (£940-£l,355 
including London weighting) depending on experience . 
and qualifications. ■* . 

Applications giving lull particulate and the names 
and Addresses of two -referees to be addressee^ to the 
Director,. Central Library, Cecil Road, Enfield ,,' rs v 
soon as possible. i.. ■- •*". 


- . .f ; 
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